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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS : AUCTIONS 

- BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED : CATALOGUES 


i 


I 


-slip 



BLaeu ; panoramic river maps of Matthias 
Kudus ; an interesting collection of -Italian 
10th century maps ; British county maps and 
maps of European countries, America, Asia 
ana die West Indies ; De Bry's Minor 
Voyages, 1598-1613, Fernandez tie Quirols’ Rato- 
done rt’un memoriale . . ., (1611), first edition 
tu Italian, In a contemporary Mi In nose decor- 
ated nvorocco biuuUng, Purchas his Pllgrinte*, 
1G25-26, Dairymplfi’s An idjtorlcni collec- 
tion . .? 1770-71 presentation copy inscribed 
by tiue compiler, niul other voyage* ; Increase 
Mather's A brief 'history of the war with the 
Indians in New England , 1G7C, and Ait essay 
or the recording of Illustrations providences, 
.loitan, 1684, in contemporary New English 
calf, Downing's A dlscoursa . . 1672, Cotton 

MatW'a Magnaliff Chrlstt Americana , 1702, 
CiuuupUln'a Les voyages, 1G13, Lalemant'a 
Relation . . 1664, Vancouver’s A voyage to 

She North Pacific Ocean. 1B01, and other books 
on North America and Canada :• books relating 
to the Argon tine, Bolivia, Brasil, Chile, Guiana, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Peru ; Laet’a Description 
dee hides Occidentales , 1640, Colin’s • Libor 
evangeltca, 1663, Hunter's The transactions at 
Port Jackson and Norfolk fsland, 1793, .mid 
other boots on Australasia and tho Pacific ; 
books on China, Japan and (lie Xndlah' sub- 
continent, Aldrettfa VarUu ai}tlgu^dis di Bs- 
p ana Africa y otras provlndas, 1614, Barrow's 
Travels info the Into riot of southern Africa, 
1801-04, Denham end Clapperton's Travels, and 
discoveries In Northern and Central Africa, 

826, Gardiner's Journey to the Zootu Country. 

836, Salt's A voyage to Abyssinia, 1814, and 
other books on tbe African continent. 

Catalogue £3.50 

Thursday, April M 

and following day, at 1 pm ' 

at llodgcon’a Rooms 

Art Reference Books 

including Abbey's Trowel in Aquatint .end 
Lithography, 2 to 1., 1956-57 ; British Museum's 
Catalogue of Books printed tn. the XVth Cen- 
tury, 9vol. In 11, 1908-63 ; Leonardo <la Vinci’s 


MfCj T VUI-I isurw J «»*•• -u e^i 

tlonary of English Furniture, 3 vol., 1924-27 
Bode's Die Anfdnge der Majoltkakunst in Tos 
kana, Berlin. 1911 j Lacy's Female Costume 
1865 ; Lucas' Catalogue of Sassoon Chinese 
Ivories, 3 vol., 1950 ; Williamson's Catalogue 
of the Collection of Jewels and Precious Works 
of Art, 1910 ; and other wbrks relating to Blb- 
liogoapliy, Painting, Prints and Drawings. 
Architecture and Furniture, Ceramics and 
Gian, Costume, Textiles etc, Metalwork, 
Ivories etc. 

Catalogue 75p 

Monday, 2lst April 
at 11 am 

at N?w Bond Street 

Important Oriental Manuscripts 
and Miniatures 

including 'Calligraphy from the 9th to the 19th 
century including a page signed by All al-Katlb 
Doom a royal album commissioned by 8hah 
JahatL Mughal,- c. 1650. Persian miniatures 
from the 14th to the 19th century Including • 
tortzwi t of a pensive youth, signed by Riza-I 


Attbaal, Isfahan, early seventeenth Century : a 
watercolour of a Dervish, signed lama’ll JalaMr, 
Qatar, c, 1860. Mughal miniatures from the 
16m to 19th century including' an Illustration 


bo the Bal .. . 

from an nlbiuti executed for Sliah Julian during 
his princeftood, Mughal, early seventeenth cen- 
tury j a holy man listening to a winged arch- 
angel, Mughal, c. 1610-20. Doccani and Rajput 
miniatures Iron the 17th to 19th century, in- 
cluding e full-length portrait of Abdullah Qutb 
Shah, Golcooda, c. 1650-60. Arabic, Persian 
and Tarideh manueriipts- from the 14th to the 
19th te*S dry ‘ IhcluSuK •: 9W ; (hOteitiSn*).'- 'of-, 
Srntan az-Zafadr abb sa’Id Qamuh, Mapiluk 
dated 1498 | an early sixteenth-century Persian 
manuscript of Nizami illustrated with six Turk* 
isb miniatures, c. 1520 ; Firdauai’s Shahnama 
Illustrated with eighty small miniatures, Shiraz, 
c. ISSQ's Jami's Subhat aUAbrar Illustrated with 
two miniatures, Bukhara dated 1535 ; Hatlfi'a 
Tltimnama illustrated with five miniatures, 
Herat dated 1582, . ■ -. ..... 

■Catalogue £$.50 


D 19th century Includii 
Babumama, Mughal, a. 
in nlbiuti executed for S 
ncehood, Mughal, early 


19th riBOtdry /It 
Sultan az- Zakir 



YEATS INTERNATIONAL SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

SLlbO/ IRELAND •/. 

Untvargiiy CoIIbqW, DaWIti ‘ . 

UctUraa, and Seminars dally, on aspeols fo'.Yeata 
Scholarship, Anglo-Irish Literature and ■ HJsloiy, ■ obri- 
duoted by distinguished Inlematlonal Scholar#. Plays, 
.Concerts. Poeliy Readings and Excursions. For Informs* 
Hon and b'roohursai apply to Mrs. K. Moran, Secretary, 
Yeats Memorial Building. Sligo. 
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Circus and Allied Arts 

A World Bibliography of tho Popular Arts by 

R. TOOLE STOTT 

4 Qto Void. Ltd; to 1,180 floplea. Only a few set* remain of ttila 
renowned bibliography, subscribed to by most National LlbfArlei 
throughout mo world, Including Peking and Moscow. 

680 plus postage (£3.60) 

HARPUR 4 SONS OF DERBY, 

Rowdltah Printing Work*, Derby DBt ILZ. 


BERNARD SHAPm 

GRAY’S ANTIQUE 
markket 

(STAND 386) 

S6 Davies SI., W.l 
Tel ! 01-499 4340 

SaTSTBfcTB 

Guides, and afar 
s«rond-hand and aatjSSs 


IF IT'S OUT-OF-PRINT 

Our mail-order warehouse has 
100,000 tltlea In history, econ- 
omics, politics -and' world 
allalre. Phone 01-B76 7284 or 


wrlto (see, pisses) 

Barnes High Street, SW13 
We buy books, too 
Slnos 1048 a -world-wide service 
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New SPECIES of MAN. : 


Among the Wonders of Nature, which have fl’om Umo io 
tuno tempted the Curiosity of ilia labile, perhaps no object 
more worthy of attention has bqen offored to Riolr notice, than 
ashiguim- Vorioty pf the Human Spooius, .now^ exhibiting; at tho 

Ghuot Room, 182, Meet Street, 

• T r CUuroli. Tills Young Idiuf it SO years of ago, 

mtrm with Scales, wilk the exception of tlib face, sales of the- 
net, nijo palms of tlio hamK whioli are. like t!io9s;of niiy other 
1010 S® n Te»«- Dearly half mi inch Jong, nro so hard and 
yihh that with a touch of the .finger they make a sound like, 
stones striking tpgethor ; those on tlio stbmacU are .short, round* 
n J‘ l distant; tlioao on tho arms, on i\\6 contrary, spprloaoh eacli ' 
°ii»or Jlko tho brUtlos of an hedge-hog. .The graat grapdfiithep 
^ ihs.; singular - fflinily to wliicii this i, young ; man belongs 
n«s numil .savage In tho woods , of North America, The 
f ocuijarUy descends only in the male line, (Ityr a description’ 
fAe Works of. ■ 

oiuhiHiK PMIriumlieni will find pu exlenbtys Held pnomd io their 

■ ii) tl iq iiiri r ^ 1 1 1 ^ h,wW wilhrignnlwjDnw lonid.luslr rttnrvhwt, 

' ^ l,m 8 ln *• 


kuS, I'm |lFV a Vl p tlntpiimlTihiii, 


h? n a ^, rt i s ? ment f° t ' an tarty niheteenth-century exhibition — one item- 
Vented ephemara fo be sold in their bopli; auction On 
. "wnesdqy,, April 3Q t by Whltlon and Laing at 32 Olcehamp ton Street, 
. “ Exeter- 
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Revaluing Queen Anne, 
by J. P. Kenyon 

Shakespeare Superscribe; 
The stories of Daniel Fuchs 

Disraeli, Hartlebury, 


by Michael Foot 
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Julian Symons on 




Wilde; Vi 
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For the good of England 


Carrington 

PiiJ mings. Drawings and Decorations 
NOEL CARRINGTON 

81 illustrations, 8 in colour S x 75 ins. (20.3 x 19.0 oms.) 
ISBN 0 500 09 M3 9 £7.50 May 6 

A Concise History of England 

From Stonehenge to the Atomic Age 
F. E. HALL IDA Y 

225 illustrations 9| x 75 ins. (24.1 x 19.0 cms.) 

First edition in paperback 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27182 8 £3.95 May 6 

The English Village 

RICHARD MUIR 

174 illustrations, 22 in colour 10 x 71 ins. (25.4 x 19.1 cms.) 
ISBN 0 500 24106 G £8.50 May 6 

English Cathedrals: 

The Forgotten Centuries 

Restoration and Change from 1530 to the Present Day 
GERALD COBB 

292 illustrations 10 x '61 ins. (25.3 x 15.9 cms.) . 

ISBN 0 500 34080 3 £15.00 Muy 12 

Everyday Ecstasy 

MARGHANTTA LASKI ' 

95 x 6) ins. (23.4 x 15.6 cins.) 

ISBN 0 500 01234 2 £7.50 Map 12 


Riddles of the Stone Age 

Rock Carvings of Ancient Europe 
JEAN McMANN 

153 illustrations 9J k 6f ins. (23.2 x 16.9 cms.) 

ISBN 0 500 05033 3 £8.95 May 12 

David Teniers the Younger . 

JANE P. DAVIDSON 

:• 48 illustrations, 6 in colour 10 x 7 bis. (25.4 x 17.8 cms.) - 
, ISBN 0 500 09145 5 £14.00 May 29 

I The Theatre of Aristophanes : 

| KENNETH McLEISH }f» '? = l ■ * ' ” 1 , : ■ ’ 
i| 9 line drawings .9} x 61 ins. (23.5 x 15.9 cms.) ‘ 

ISBN 0 500 01230'X ' £9.50 May 19 

. ■ ■- r ' ! I , 

. V ). ■ S !* 1-1' l r t £; . 1 I ; ^y k : : i ■ ; -i • i > : • ' 

; • ■ (. v % • ■■■. ■ .a. 

The Art and Practice of Marqueiry. 

WILLIAM LINCOLN .... i ■. ■ ■/. 

174 illustrations 84 x 5} ins. (2(2.3 x 14.7 cms.) 

Pirst edition in paperback • ; 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27185 2 £3.95 May 27 

\ : :j- y . •. .. . .... j... 

English 

JAMES AYRES : : , ' ' ■' 1 i '.'cl ' ' \ ' | 

PREFACE BY ANDRAS KALMAN ■ 

. 151 illustrations, 48' in colour 10| x 8£ ins. (22.0 ‘x£]k& cm a) , 
ISBN 0 500 23308.X . 1 £10.00 May 27 • ■ ; 1m ' 

■ Life . ' ! ' ! " r ' 

The First Decade. 1936-45 

INTRODUCTIONS BY ROBERT R. LlTTMAN AND 
DORIS O’NEIL . . ’ 

ZOO pIlotogcalihs : 10 x, 8 jqs. (25;^ x 20.3 cm^.) , j. 
Paperba.ck ISBN 0 500^7491 V 1 ; £4.95 •. May ^7: . . ■ J 
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contents 

j. p. kenyon Edward Gregg : Queen Anne 
s. iioiJviES J. A. Downic : Robert Harley and the Press 

d. j. Enright Myra Barrs (Editor) : Shukespear Superscribe 

Anthony burgess Harold Wentworth and Berg Flcxner (Compilers) : Dictionary of 
American Slang 

Fiction 

endinning Jane Graham : The Sidmouth Loiters 
fer uclow Elspetb Davie : The Night of Ihc Funny Hats 
.1.1 am uoyd Janice Elliott : Summer People 
ank tuohy Nicholas Hasluck : The Blue Guitar 
ild beaver Daniel Fuchs : The Apathetic Bookie Joint 
svetayeva 30 September 1922 (poem) 
treglown Richard Gough : The History of Myddle 
iy purness Helen Muir : The Belles Letlres of Alexandra Bonnpnrte 
Information please 

;hael foot The Disraeli Project Newsletter, Volume 4, number 2 
Daniel R. Schwarz : Disraeli’s Fiction 
Benjamin Disraeli : Sybil 
: hrdgrove The Little Horse (poem) 

pakenham Darrell Bates : Hie Abyssinian Difficulty — The Emperor Theodorus and the 
Magdala Campaign 1867-68 t 


|, EDWARD GREGG : 

— t'Quceit Anne , , 

k, D0 20 illustrations. Routlcdge 
£17 - m ' 

4|j;B 7180 0400 1 


ByJ. P. Kenyon 

blind devotion to the Church of Ho lias also searched every other fruits of her, reading were soon politics, but in her public persona 
England, but he went to the henrt relevant ai chive, including the evident ; on her first appearance she successfully maintained the pro- 
of the matter when he said, “As Staatsurcluv at Hanover, which he before Parliament, with her reign tence that sue diu. 
long as she lived she meant to uses to telling effect ; lie even three dn vs old, she wore a costume ,p he rea |jty was vei - y . different, 
reign”. Writing at much the same makes sense of some of Harleys modelled on a portrait os tllzauetli jj e| . honeymoon with the Tories, 
time (1930), G. M. Trevelyan was obscure memoranda in the .Port- I, and a few weeks later sue w | li ^j, j„ yj ew 0 f their shared views 
inclined to be patronizing — 'In that land Loan deposit; and he is, ot adopted her famous motto, Semjier on religion was expected to lasL 
part of heroism which consists of course, au fan with the extensive End' en . In ”° ve ^° er LJTJEJ die reign, in fact lasted loss th$n 
endurance, poor dowdy Queen Anne printed evidence for the period. The the Elizabethan, custom of holding twe ^ ve months. As soon as they 
was no less heroic than her ances- result is a complete rehabilitation state thanksgiving services at m crossed her she moved with majestic 

. . i. . *i • ti o _r .l _ n.. __ ...^n ...... Pauls Ffir surensa mi war. l L lioue I , .. . . ... 


, nuoen Anne's misfortune to was no less heroic than her ances- result is a complete rehabiii 
11 wB li .with that odious termagant, tress the Primn Donna of Scottish of the Queen, as well as a new 
quarrel hh of Marlborough, and romance ”, To him Marlborough’s pretutinn of several crucial ail 


§ U i nVicliess of Marlborough, and romance ”, To him Marlborough s pretutinn ot several crucial and con- 
■ ■ wvn luminous and angry cor- military genius is all, and Marl- trover&ial incidents in her reign. 

! K supplemented in 1742 borougli's “ betrayal " in 1710 and On some of these last his conclusions 

: [“r'.Th died narrative, the notori- 1711 is a tragedy engineered by are perhaps open to question, but I 
: ffi, nt the Duchess of Marl- Robert Harley with the backstairs think his portrait of the Queen, and 

1 -1^5 which has fixed the assistance of Abigail Masham. his assessment of the reign as a 


Queen, ami Elizabeth under Mary I.) At the |> al - ol ,gii nni Godolphiu, but Gregg 
reign as a basis of her political thinking from 8 j, ows r hat she wanted to go farther 


! -ait ^ t «™nf v ss susses idtuajd*: gsasuriK M d «a« 1 j a srsgs ■suks’-j: 

f Et s Sc€SIF 2 17 ”'- -- — » -p — -■ 

( 5e rule given her. by them. . . . ftfe/yS 8d *J d, B lSSi ,l S ® f *‘ M Wn? ^ account o the responsibility towards her such store. In this context none 

F n‘: lo.iArnni wrv fearful, politics, of the age, publistied in page 130). Greggs account ot tne i Kh . _ line . ns rhii nf rtf liar irnvpi nini'nifi was mulrclv trt 


HUGO MOR LEY- F I.ETC H ER 
JEREMY TREGLOWN 
SANDRA SALMANS 
KATHERINE WORTH 


Magdala Campaign 1867-68 t IW 

rosemary dinnage Anne Oliver Bell (Editor) : The Diary of Virginia Woolf — Volume 3, 1925-1930 

dekvla murphy Gita Mehta : Karma Cola — Marketing the Mystic East 

vicki feaver Children (poem) 

C. H. rolpii James McClure : Spike Island — Portrait of a Police Division f. 

norman Nicholson John Wyatt : Reflections on the Lakes [• 

car ol rumens S. A. B. Rogers i Four Acres and a Donkey 

juhan symons Viewpoint ^ 

Commentary ; 

> mor ley- f i.etc h er Sfevres Porcelain (The Queen’s Gallery, Buckingham Palace) jj 1 

jeremy treglown “ As You Like Tt ” (Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford) ; 

randra salmans “ Toivn Bloody Hall ” (Everyman Cinema, Hampstead) {' 

Katherine worth Michael Frayn's “Make and Break" (Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith) • 

To the Editor f 

. . -v : . . . Fifty hearts On ... . i" * 

Among this week's contributors j 

Author, Author ^ • ™.j 

Fiction | 

Michael butler Alfred Andcrsch j Winter spelt j- 

sheila stern Peter Handke : The Left-Handed Woman 

peter lewis Henrik Tikkancn s Snob’s Island ^ 

Richard mayne Eric Rohmer i Six Moral Tales •" ' ' 

■ . — ■■ I- . , — ■ 

lenneth o. Morgan John, Turner : Lloyd George's Secretariat , • : 

' peter keating Harry Stone : Dickens and the Invisible World ; ^ • 

ncb de verb white E. H. Mikhail (Editor) : Oscar Wilde — Interviews an d Recollections [- 

philip colltns Little Dorrlt : the Prison and the Critics 

: TOMPiscH Delete * Stars’ (poem) ' 

. n. SHERWIN WHITE P. D.^A. Garnsoy and C. R. Whittaker (Editors) x Imperialism In the Amle 1 * 

barry cunliffe .. Stephen Johnson : Later Roman Britain 

Anthony Birley : The People bf Rodian Britain ^ 

ttrvtR NICHOLSON R. M. Qgilvte : The Library of Lactuntius ~ ' 1 •• ' * 

t. c. BARKER Nell K. Buxtoh and Derek K. Aldci ott (Editors) : British Industry 8ct wee® , 

the ;W or a 

K. A. pallhatchet ^Thoinas B. Metcdlf : Land, Landlords nnd tlic British naj jj 

Stephen Kosg David Biitler and Anne Slomani British Political Facts ,1900 -4979 

1 ANTHONY KENNY ‘ ! Stanley Cavell 1 -The Claim of Reason •• |l 

■ ‘ P-,p. rApi^EL ; ; Rfchard 'Tiitk f Natural Rights Theories 

■ - Fiction i i 1 J ' ’ • : ' J j 

Patricia Craig Joan Barfoot : Gaining Ground ■ , , , (9 , 

t. j. binvon Criminal Proceedings \ 


dislianour same year, tried to be fair to the her reign, and no groat dep h o st j ncts SQ bitterly frustrated by her Ilarloy in 1708, consisting of him* 

dishonour. . Queen as well as to her. Angus -research. Some very old-fashioned ...... . bear healtliv children, self. Godoluhiu and Marlborough. 

Even if Sarah and her husband Mclnnes’s study of Harley (19G9) notions are trotted out,. Ins attempts L n fW “ tBShe^flSie sSd IiSerl supported 9 by a nevv generation of 

icenied prominent 5"]°”®,. complemented Holmes s work, and at new-fashioned theories are of cm w | lgt j g f Dr t i le fi00 j 0 [ Eng* moderate men from both parties 

artful people i this did not mv - a senes of books and articles by maladroit, and theie js a light b i an J t eurp t hove no otlier* she blamed him for iis preinoturo 
^ Xays t'o collapse Sd found k'dRlieul. to 


flf "artful people ”, this did not invali- aS eiies ofbooks and articles by maladroU and there s a light but ^ T “am sure I have no othS EwhUbiC 

--) d«e her judgment, and the iinpres- G , v . Bennett on the Church not irritating sprinkling of errors. He « ZSslo collapseandfaund it 

. non of a J weak woman led by the only showed the Queen to be much indulgent towards tlie Marlboroughs ^ beT of nw U nde7 andSg pio fergWe him. 
i nose was heightened by the demean- i ess of u diuote than we had sup- -the last thing lie can be accused JJ® °? st " J "JX.™? and serve mv r F 

n ! ing tone of much of her correspond- poS ed, but also gave us many of later— and almost ridiculously faithfully which 1 look e Swi«i?i5 C «; JiL 

•| ,W, rt.. M.rlb.r.« B l... . flj^.-.te. Aj-J.-g*!; !™!“ JSL .SS? 2SSt ZZVa b'.t' mi'ch .he duty o°°e * We Sh‘.' y cJSl“ l!it 
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TERENCE DE VERB WHITE 

PHILIP COLLINS 
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BARRY CUNLIFFE 

Oliver ntcholsOn 


6 , Given her pronounced physical edlv un-Anne-1 ike manner. The diary Everything is seen through Anne s l Hg flE h meanest sub- giy a „ d a i ways have die last word 

j disabilities and generally poor of her personal physician. Sir David eves, with die J« u lt that she K ject » This was a trust imposed ^e was soon recelving fore mi cn- 

1 health, the recessive position she Hamilton (discovered m the late aiways right and ^yonc else 3 on her by Godj and though she dis- toys aud Scots agentf without an 

0 had occupied in the previous 1960s aiid published xn 1975) shed especially Jer aster end bi other s m|sscd t ^ e idea o{ tlie cfyine Right English minster 

j reigns, her lack of formal educa- further light on her charactei—- law, 'Wj. 0 .?.?* 9” ^}® t r *g view is out of Kings as more appropriate to the a complete grasp of the matter ill 

. lion or training In the exercise of more than it did on her health, in ^ heI l ^, ]1 v? xe d question of Court Jacobite branch of the family, she j iand a ^ ld a willingness to take dcci- 

{' suihority. It was a plausible enough fact. as on tlie vexed question revived the custom of touching for ti on5i She was not above lobbying 

. 0f*< impression, and one shared by most The only biography to cniorge m mu - n mg r J a mas II ui 170 * - _ . t ho “King’s Evil”, and approached individuals in parliamentary elec- 

*[ contemporaries— Initially, at least, from all this was by David Green, is wddenly nmde to appMr (t with rare emotion and exaltation j Ii 0 a n r a 0ve n Wfflgs Jlks Bi^op Bur- 

Soon after he arrived in England who took a second bite at the cherry lenUp Jjetty, in 1714 , on her last legs, she alarmed n^ and Sic bSai l.er por Mnal 

the Electress Sophia's personal in 1970. But he was still much too and immature. TWs, of f C 0 ittM,«tne her mi A- (Stcr « by insisting on fasting "StuEceia bear on the election 

T. n \) i: n u ' seal, ’ assured Lei V niz close to the Blenheim archives, and ilthtlmii!:- « usual before the ceremony. Speaker hi 1705. The Lord 

mu teii'i® ? ,,e f u was cypher, distracted by the ground noise put Js difficult to ^rcMnaie w m \ Marlboro ugh s.‘ Chief Justice had to 1 remit all death 

JW dominated by court favourites, okt by Sarah Marlborough ; nor did vm oE an actove, ante hb^ ^ Qf |( She once toia ^ ^ ^ sentejJces tQ hei% t i 10Ugh she was. 

* , r ° H'cnths, however, lie he have the professional training , ■Knnk and which Gregg convinces has -not been ever upon the throne not unduly squeamish about con- 

1 SJ i.I ,V ? e hiS ■* 1 he , nov S a,ld B *P9 l ‘ tls e “ c °pe *“•■»»* 8 fs £ faredl trie a nerson ^ith more virtue and good firming- tlfem. Behind a smoke- 

1 found her / very opinionated and - vast subject. Edward Gregg, hbw- us aa largely true. ■ Qualities for the public nor more .screen of self-deprecatory, verbiage. 

J quite ferocious . fever, is completely equippedTo write in fact, according to Trevelyan, quauu thelr interest”. And the rife ritual presentation of herself 

Her posthumous rehabilitation the definitive biography, and he has after the death in ® f people reciprocated j her popularity as a '-'poor woman”, witli poor 

began, rather strangely, with triumphantly succeeded. He has child, th e D uke ofGlou > A . classes was fervent and sus- opinions”, she had an elevated con - 

Jt wKsion Churchill in ’ 1934; subjected the whole of the Spencer- adopted a much niore »« »°>« Xed, and no public blame was, ceptioxi qf her. own abilities and 

strangely because ho was otherwise Churchill papers to a ruthless 'tide > nn 5 » v e nUcEan to ever attached to her actions; We entlib confidence in her authority, , 

^n^rfuily mduleent towards the analysis for the fust tune, and his e EnS?sh hwFory. know, and her ministers knew, that Her resumption of Charles II* 
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Essays on Medieval German 
Literature and Iconography 

F. P. PICKERING 

This is a collodion of Iwatva eseays written by Professor 
Pickering over the course 01 the Iasi thirty years. Thrse are 
translated specialty for this volume, and the book's appeal Id 
w students of art hiBtory and theology as well as to those of 
German arid oortiparatlve literature. ' £ls.oonet 
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jncnguito is significant, and seems 
to have been effect L vr.^ She was a 
pi mn incut spucimnr at Such i>vi!i' ell’s 
trial in 17 Hi. and qii one occasion, 
when she suddenly lose n> leave in 
the inidille of a' speech by Lord 
Guernsey, it “ so confounded hint 
that lie li:ul much a tin m proreed”. 
She was .is ready as Queen Eliza- 
heili to frustrate unwelcome moves 
in the Coni minis by sharp messages 
tn dependants and friends, and in 
March. 1714, desperately sick as 
.she was, she summoned several 
peers to Kensington to block a 
proposal in the Lords la invite the 
Elect i ess Sophia to England. (She 
was not invited. 1 Harley observed 
as early at> 1704, “ Were is no party, 
nay not boili of them, can stuuu 
against the Queen’s fiowms” 

The Whig leaders never learned 
this lesson, so .in 1705-06 they 
committed themselves to an 
eighteen-month battle to get one 
man, Sunderland, into the Cabinet. 
Next ihey were battered and 
bewildered by the Bishoprics’ Crisis, 
from which Anne emerged triumph- 
ant after an obstinate and skilful 
defensive campaign. She compla- 
cently observed, “ Whoever of the 
Whigs thinks 1 am to be hectored 
or frighted into a compliance 
though I am a woman are mighty 
mistaken in me." Mistaken they 
continued to be. and after further 
titanic struggles they succeeded in 
farcing Somers and Wharton into 
the ministry, followed in 1709 by 
Orford. But she come back fighting 
nail won, and Gregg shows that the 
adroit timing with which she 
removed the Whigs mid Gndolphin 
in the summer of 1710, in what 
amounted to an internal coup 
iPdtat, was almost entirely hers. 
The Whigs, as devoted as later his- 
torians to the " puppet" theory, 
attributed all this to the machina- 
tions of their arch-enemy Robert 
Harley, but to forestall them she 
adopted the device of presenting the 
Cabinet with ready-made decisions 
and forbidding debate. 

During her last ministry, from 
1710 to 1714, site reserved the right 
to consult the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition in private, and she had the 
ascendancy to curry it off. A remark 
(.lie made to Sir David Hamilton in 
1712 reflects Iter easy self-cnnfi- 
deuce. When he told her that it was 
feared ihur her mmi.siers would 
trick her into accepting the Pre- 
tender, her reply was : " Can any 
think me so blind as not to see 
through these tilings?” 

Moreover, despite her running 
bntlle with a series of ministers, 
per .debilitating feud with Sarah, . 


By G. S. Holmes 
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Robert Hatley and the Press 
--propaganda and public- opinion in 
•.$ie age of Swift and Defpo. 
.'jt32pp: Cambirldge University Press. 
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This i-Uuminating book is con- 
cerned tvirh the development of 
jpolidcal propaganda techniques, in 
particular government propaganda 
teohniejuefi, between th'e expiry of 

S he Licensing Act in 169S and the 
loath of Queeti Anne ; end it ends 
with a brief epilogue 1 explaining 
how the innovations of those years 
left their mark on political for- 
funes .and debate hi early. Hano- 
verian England. Based as it is op o 
doctoral diesis, it .. reflects- thu 
: Author a close . stiidy of ' a tforitu- 
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pnlhicnl influence ; she was at 5 * 
h courier for Harley. It j s 
have points like this, prevH’ j 
focus of rumour and specuM* 
thoroughly Investigated and settle! ! 




Prince Eugene anti Marlborough reconnoitring : from a contemporary engraving. 


and the grievous loss of her lius-. 
baud in 1708, she got her way. Site 
prosecuted the war Marlborough's 
way, despite Tory opposition. She 
stood by the Dissenters, and 
though she cnuld never entirely 
muzzle the High Church party Bhc 
minimized its influence on the 
power structure of the Church. She 
threw her weight behind the Union 
with Scotland and achieved it. In 
defiance of the Tories again, and 
without paying the Whigs the full 
price for their help. When she 
decided that peace was necessary 
she went all nut fnr it, and got it. 
She gave the negotiations which 
led to Utrecht their impetus, and 
she pl|ilu*opliicully accepted the 
chicanery and deceit involved, (pile 
of her most unexpected gifts was a 
statesmanlike ability' to lie with 
conviction.) She evrii approved the 
notorious Restraining Orders in 
17.12, and Harley and Bolingbroke 
later blamed them on her impetu- 
osity. Despite all the rumours at the 
litne and since;* she ytas perfectly 


loyal to the Protestant Succession, 
though site had a fixed aversion to 
her successors. Even so, Gregg 
argues that her last plan was for 
a ministry headed by Marlborough 
and Boliugbroke (by no means such 
an unlikely combination as it might 
seem) and commissioned to invite 
the future George I over to England 
In a proper manner. 

The evidence suggests that Anne 
grew up very fast in 1702, that she 
swelled, as it were, to fill the regal 
space available. The suddenness of 
the change is confirmed by the in- 
ability of her uncle Lord Rochester 
and her confidante the Duchess of 
Marlborough to adjust to it. Gregg 
is unremittingly hostile to the 
Duchess, but this is a healthy 
phenomenon ; I think this is the 
first rime her story hag been told by 
a completely unsympathetic obser- 
ver; And it is difficult to fault his 
version ; the woman condemns her- 
self out of her own mouth in her 
interminable letters. Apart from her 
quite inexpressible bitchiness, he 


also mercilessly exposes, with Taels 
and figures, her almost unbelievable 
avarice, which even exceeded her 
husband’s. He calculates that in her 
eight years as Groom of the Stole 
she milked Anne of £32,800 over 
and above her salary. Also — a fact 
which the pudeuc of Gregg’s pre- 
decessors has suppressed — front 
1708 onwards she shamelessly 
accused Anne of lesbianism those 
"dark deeds in the night*’ with 
Abigail Mashain. Anne's only fault 
was the patience and long-suffering 
with which she endured it all ; 
Sarah's only excuse, put forward by 
Gregg, is that in 1703 or soon after 
she entered on a protracted meno- 
pause. 

No doubt Anne’s relations with 
her female favourites, and Sarah 
not least, were highly emotional, but 
they were not passionate, and cer- 
tainly not with Abigail Masliam. 
Anne was a profound snob-; fond as 
she was of Harley, she never for- 
gave his temerity in requesting a 
dukedom . for his son, and on 


• with a return to stem repressive 
measures. Unlike Charles Ira Tory 
ministers, who reacted with a blud- 
geon to the stings of the Exclu- 
sion ist writers and printers, Harley 
believed in the virtues of attack as 
•' the- best defence. He saw no pa int 
in blunting beyond repair an in- 
, strument which he .was sure he 
•could use' more efficiently than his 
opponents. Downie even claims 
that the notorious Stamp Act of 
1712' was in- essence a revenue 
■ device ; and .'while ibis may tie 
eoiag too far, it' Is clear enough 
that the taxing 'of printed paper 
was much, more a sop to the press's 
. critics - than ; . a, men sure seriously 
designed to put Grub Street out of 
business. J 

The fact was that in any prop-' 
ag Hilda war the government of the 
‘my, provided it ■ mobilized its 
resources, had built-in advantages 
over any opposition. Governments 
had public money at their disposal, 
in the; Secret ' Service fun.il, aha 

i they -.jcouldj-. use-. it -■ both) to .attract 


e close , siuuy or a ‘inrun- 

liable array of JiamtSilet apd: perlp- ‘ ■’! r,t Si&fiS r ’ ' C “ mp i B , n £ 
jhcal material, on<f ft|$o pf a biin- p ^^ ons wl li£ h 

dunt manuscript evidence, espe-' . A* J ® ecommucs ‘. ,of propagaiwSa 


dally in the urt published papers of 
Hubert Harley, ■ 

' The title does npt. mislead us. 
Harley, a political animal of genius 
W the pgrtv jungle of- his day, is 

I ho hern •-« ino story , which. J. A. 
Iowan e Itibi to tell : as Speulraf aha 
Secretary of State front i 701-08 and 
ss Prime Minister from 1710-14, he 
was ; tin; first Englishman to nor- 
Jiess ill B systematic way the'jMhxtb 
b£ the press to iho needs of gov- 
OriHtient. What is more. Dr. Downie 
fcrodfts. hhn with a, Qiriher aL-hlqve- 

f ien|, of ho less far rede hiitg coiise- 

u once .. . ' x 

Hailey, he 

sure exerted on it, from W*.qi(iieh' 
downwards to; counter the +ri *;Ltefe 
tfousnerf " of llte 1 , Augustan pa-os? 


. to y suomoize;.. puuiiCMtons • which ; 
• (the economic* ‘ pf propaflalto 
being what it was) could otherwise 
neve, been sustained only by prl- 
- vote' purses. Governments .were uso ■ 
in a position to feed their mouth- 

■ pieces with privileged information, 
as -Swift was fed while cbmpiloig 
nia masterpiece. The Conduct of 
' the ' A Hies, Harley’s at tirade vVas 

. ihps not s(i much " enllglitened " ns 
coolly pragmatic,! 

. It -.was. UIS9 the attltiide-of a nian 
• who regarded scurrilous 7 iltiacks on 
liiniself-r-ond . rhoy were'. 1 eel on'— 
.'ytth thq same phlegm he showed 

■ *in '.every ’ adverse' xlrcutnsranco vof 
. his. noKti'cftl cuieer. The parahottc 

g tlsdns <if today should take! a 
ft frb'm' Harley’s book. Of course 

ho^rfpposition scribe or. . printer 
overstepped the mark! But; 
. the man who salvaged Defoe after 


the pillory and selected the choicest 
libels on himself to read out to his 
friends for comic relief was a per- 
suader, ndt a persecutor. H6 pre- 
ferred to manipulate rather than to 
maul. 

If a machinery .for producing . 
pro-government propaganda was 
pioneered in the early eighteenth 
* century, so too was a network for 
its distribution (with Defoe the 
invaluable contact-man) and a clear 
strategy for its employment. The 
objectives were twofold! to In- 
fluence the votes of the “ Parlia- 
ment men”, especially the inde- 
pendent country members' of the 
House of. Common's ; and to sway 
the opinion of the wider public bn 
particular question^ bfetweeii ses- 
sions and most of ail before elec- 
tions. The seven general elections 
Into which England was plunged 
between 1 701 and 1713 gave this 
lauei purpose a unique urgency. 
To achieve these ends it was pot 
enough simply fo |mve half-q-dozeu 
Eluent pens ] bti ■ more or less ■ per- 
■manent ' Wp,' tvhethdr to' produce 
pamphlets to order on a specific 
' Issue or to -edit rung of .periodicals' 
intended, -like -The E.vnniirier under 
Stfift or . Defoe’S Mdrcator to. 
. expinth or. justify particular gov- 
ernment. policies or divide the 
opposition; ; j 

This, to be' sure. Harley provided 
■ f “> Hirpugh shuffling. and re-shuf- 
flmg . a vpack bf able writers^r- 
amonp thom.Tolqnd, Davetiant, pas- 
sibly. Tutclliii, and for a while 
Boyer, ns well as Clcraents.^Sppdr, 
Manley,^ King, Ford ' Bfltl <>i • course 

. tifne he wS 


of the machinery were complemen- 
tary, One by itself (as (lie vulnera- 
bility of the Godolphin ministry in 
1710 showed only too dearly) ‘was 
hot enough. 

Downie’s wares are so. good that 
it-ls a: pity he is tempted now and 
again to sell them too hard. Iiino- 
■■ vatory and In flu en riel as Harley 
undoubtedly was, there were many 
strings he could -not or would not 
puli. Over the two most, sustained 
.and powerful High Tory propagan- 
dist* of Anne’s reign, John Dyer, 
the newsletter writer, and the bril- 
■ nant Charles Leslie, he liad .no con- 
■••• trol-; ■ and both writers (In 1705 and 
.. in.; 1711,- for a instance) supported 
extremist policies inimical to the 
moderate Principles f 0 r which Har- 
ley himself normally stood! Dow- 
nie’s picture of a “ team " of hacks 
operating under Swift's manage- 
ment from 1711 to 1713 seonis 
overdrawn: the evidence is 

teiiuou* and strained tqo fnr. 

And 'while It Is perfectly correct 

nniMh 'Hit* sU. YkiL! 


, I do nL political', Witi .ipXi . 


station of propaganda; they /.learned 
so weU In the and that their press 
campaign- for the PrOtestant Succes- 
sion in 1713-14- did more' to tinder- 
■ m ne.. /the fabric ' of Harley’s 
ministry than is conceded herd. 
Moreoyer- what we see' in the next 
when the foundations of 
The long'-- Whig supremacy were 
laid, is not only a battery of Whig 
joi|rnallst8 — Steele and^Addlsion in 
.'every thine, that 
H^l^ s ; men hod achieved, out a 
; ..rurtvlissnesd f rom Whitehall in 
bounding down their rivals which 


®***mt: 
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- ' , these ' 1 ' ar fc ' jfli' art ^ ti . .of 

i'i', ' l? r /p2 wn i e -' bo6k 
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Not that all points are capakferfl 
settlement. For instance, it h Jifft, 
fj* 11 *o, expl “» n Anne’s aversion £ 
the Whigs. Gregg rightly dismijs2 

as exaggerated Sarah’s explastda 

that she had been brought up u 
regard them as republicans, nw m 
their support for the Revolution k 
set against them. The eridiw, 
presented here shows that Aoncvu 
perfectly sound on that point, d 
she had great tolerance for out-ni 1 
out Revolution men like Gflbw 
Burnet. Wharton’s private life in 
distinctly unsavoury, but so in 
Bolingbroke's, and it did not ndtxli 
him from her government, iKouj) 
it may have barred him from u 
earldom. (Even so, she pit 
Wliarton an earldom in 1706.) h 
is still difficult to undeisiand be 
wholesale proscription of the lYbii! 
in 1702, and her prolonged, desper- 
ate resistance to the re-admiuiH 
of Somers, Wharton, Orford, «n 
C owper. (She can be excused tu 
refusing Sunderland, and the Juw 
were probably induced to run him ' 
for the Secretaryship of State li 
the Marlboroughs, whose son-ink* 
he was.) 

Similarly, her religious altitude 
needs to be further clarified. 
Gregg’s treatment of the Church it 
the weakest part of the book 
as she undoubtedly was, ws tea 
nothing of her personal dewwMi i 
as we do of Charles ft « ««" 
James IPs. She seems » ““ 

no trusted chaplain “ 

her conscience, for Compton.™®? 
of London, and Sharp, ArcMHODP 
of York, influential as they 
not fit this role. Similarly, w . 
little of her husband, . Georg 
of Denmark. Her Intense devg j 
to him is not in cloubt, and tow 
marriage was unclouded, J 5 ® 
comes through as *■ .iLv. 
cypher, and though Gregg s' "r 
cd at some Daiiisb k, 

cannot offer much help-Bu 
does show thnt the Pr * n “ ,j SOi 
veiled decisively on one ocesfl 
in tho mlnistorial crisis of 
1708. and from then on E jJ 
deatli the following 
wag a force to be reckoned: JjJ 
Was this really a new deptna* 
so late in life, F ien «iKf do » 
dying man? Phi I ,lB jjlf .® fan 
more as Lord High Adiw » ^ 
sign letters? Anne’s a f 
tlvity to nny criticism- of lto 
suggests that he did, 

.. And of course her 
an enigma, too. .DcspilP ^ ^ 

rowed medical , wisdom, w 

of her. abysmal , 

record Is obscure ; so Ts J 3e , ^b 

Ism before die was fo ^vfLaW 

before she 

well have had, but 

of tte ^w diseases whicn ^, 

porary doctors were 

treating. Jt is strange that ^ ^ 

fiave been neglected-; But l nie nt a 

always a Cheshire Cat ® 

work, .and, when she ^ i« 

she seemed able w ■ sh®. ..jja * 

wither shabby & 

When she recciyed, SjT 4® ^ b< 

of Penicuik In ® u appear an?®- 

was horrified by • 

and her' slovenly . - c0U nt(fr 

dressed, blotted plasty 

ance, and surrounded wiw V 

cataplasms and - i^riN * 

“ Nature, seems to. . he 
sajd, this r stout male ^J, n be 
“ when a poor Infirm 0 j ft 
comes one of the- fW yij 
world." Yet In JJ \^f. 

psmpished to find her s « ^ (j 

more than ^fqrtv ^ mi ' G n s , B ff0 m g 

addiction slie Tnheutee * 

father), “in a ohe-hor^.^god 

. swbiem jshe T?hh 

drives , f urioualy, .jih. d-j JP j 

, mighty. hunter ,hUp ,WP£ ^ 

in ■ 17 i 4 shc>.e? M* 
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.■Does the thought of a looming 
Endish Literature exam till you 
with depression and boie- 
T," Then Shakespeare 

c *T<,-ribe can help you." Very 
Sjy her callers cm Hullabaloo— 
S,“ M:.e E it Nprden, that 
*- i.diclied-011 wot —seemed to 
find enjnvmeiu nr relevunce in the 
nrMciihed texts. So here ure traits- 
criiHs oi Capital Radio s Set Bonks 
"cries, a gathering of views, specu- 
iSEJi and reminiscences hy 
SSS ■Presses, dirmon a„d 
niliers, all set tu set free the texts, 
elicit meaning, arouse enthusiasm 
and (therefore! help one to pass 
die exams. 

This sounds like a sitting duck, 
nil too easily sent up: let us wnit 
and see. But not wait too long- 
Intelligent ond _ knowledgeable 
though the participants are— most 
of i hem, much ot the time the 
chief bugbear here is easy to see 
li is “relevance , effo-rts on whose 
behalf ure, so often, so sadly lower- 
iiu. ” We’re placing set books in a 
contemporary context’, declares 
Michael Aspel, the ringmaster, ant 
lie asks us, apropos of Romeo ana 
fuliet. "Do you remember West 
Side Story 1" Yes, one does, just— 
v.-asn’t it a sort of updating ol 
I'.mneo and Juliet minus the poetry ? 
“Relevance’* invites us to see 
Homy IV as a Nixon figure, 
“ tired . . . worried . . . uneasy ”, and 
Richard II as the Dalai Lama, and 
(peihaps over-subtly) we are to 
think of the politics of Richard li 
in terms of Czechoslovakia 
{Richard! invaded by the Russians 
(Bnlingbroke). These proferred in- 


sights can only suggest tlut cur- 
rent affairs are taught in scliuiiU 
far more potently than is English 
liitraiure. And is it really wise, is 
it good tactics, tu assume, however 
well -mean i ugly, that pupils will 
only learn frmn Shakespeare what 
they akendy know, that lie 
barely more than a mirror fin- 
modern citizens ? ’’Well, we’ve 
considered Julius Caesar as a 
power game. How about in terms of 
modern-day politics ? ” (Michael 
Aspel.) How u built a bit of art For 
art's sake, one is finally driven to 
retort — maybe the youngsters 
would like that ? 


To demonstrate the pcicnniality 
of its events, lan McKellen adapts 
the opening of Itnineo and Juliet : 
Two households, both alike in 

dignity 

In fair Belfast, whore we lay unr 

scene, 

From ancient grudge break to new 

mutiny. 

Where civil blood makes civil 
hands unclean . . . 

His point is a good, central one ; 
the odds against the lovers ttre ton 
great, their end call only be tndgic, 
they are true lovers (love, Anna 
Ca!der-Mui shall points out. is “ ter-- 
ribly important "J ami truly “star-- 
crossed". Mr McKellen has a stuck 
exam question la mind : whose 
fault is it all ? One only hopes no 
examinee will he confused into 
til-inking the play is actually .set in 
Norther n Ireland. Eileen Atkins 
offers further illumination in ask- 
ing who but Shakespeare, in telling 
tlie greatest love-story in the world, 
would start off with Romeo in love 
with someone ehe : “ I mean, it's 
brilliant, because it's absolutely 
true." Likewise Anna G:'lder-Mur- 
shali, in remarking that in the 
course of the play we see Juliet 
mature from a gi' l to a woman. 
Judi Dench is perhaps thinking of 
mature students when she pro- 
poses, "If you’ve spoilt the night 
with someone you are passionately 
in love with, and suddenly as dawn 
breaks they have to leave, you II 
understand how Juliet feels ; 
while Hie. risk that popularization 


incurs of falling into vulgarity 
(and condescension > is plain in Mr 
McKellen’s comment on Romeo’s 
lines about Death having sucked 
the honey of Juliet’s breathy 
“That’s u sexy image, Isn’t ii J 
Rattier worse is Mr Aspel's 1-T<mkie 
HowerdisJi introduction to Julius 
Caesar It's tog.i time." 

The discussion of. Macbeth ir, 
ushered in bv scary anecdotes con- 
cerning the play’s had repui.iiion 
in the theatre: shins bruised on 
ciiuldroiis, tell ncling daggers lli.il 
failed to redact. “This play is not 
rme fnr the squeamish", »s Mr 
Aspel puts it. Jon Pinch dampens 
the spell somewhat hy adducing 
Kell Tynan's theory that the play is 
unlucky because much «'f h i s l ,c, \ 
fm mod in the dark and mi li eu- 
chtrous LmtileniL-iiis. Students win* 
are begi lining to think ttivm.elv-*- 
unlucky in their set bdok nmy be 
comforted by Ian Mc.se . .bus 
homely analogy: Macbeth himself 
is “a brave and famous warrior, a 
son of mixture nf Mohammed Alt 
and Mnshe Dayan in one ”, Martin 
Amis (making a brief appearance 
as. critic, not acton reminds us, 
importunity, that Macbeth was talk- 
ing like the witches (“ Sn Fair and 
foul a day I have not seen ’’) 
before he had mcL Lliem, n point 
developed by John C'»x 
(•■ teacher ’’, hurray 1) In reducing 
the supernatural elements in i heir 
propel 1 proportions: _ “ there s 

mulling in Macbeth which js moie 
frightening than Macbeth's own 
actions, Macbeth’s own mind . 
This truth is carried a wee lm too 
far by Helen Mirren— rightly con- 
cerned with that commonest of 
questions: are the couple adequately 
described as ” this dead butcher 


and his fiend-like queen”?— 
when she claims They are 
ordinary people like you and 
l” (like I?), “they just have one 
flaw in their character One 


trnuhlesfimc senile dud, Claudius 
v.ji a competent ruler harassed l»y i 
a neunirc sreiison, An thou v was a 
lush and Cleopatra a nhm c. . . . 

Part of i-e leva nee is of course 
“identifying”. Tiieie is no non- 
sense here ubout die I’erfi-emdurtgx- 
efieki, that can wait till univer- 
sity I Thus Diana Kigg tells how 
she uted to idemil'y with Helena in 
.■l Midsummer Night's Urea in : “ I 
was a tall adolescent— I was clumsy 
and I was ugly — and nobody, no 
buy, liked me particularly. . . . Those 
of \v mi in adolescence, the unlucky 
ones, perhaps you will he able to 
identify with ' what l'm_ talking 
,'ihoii t." (Nicer to identify with 
Pinna than with Helena.) Next a 
’• Pupil ” pops up and declares, 
roussui-inaly, “When T saw the 
play, I lb ought Bottom was it good 
>.nri of l»lol:e ; he was like ihc 
people of today- — an ordin'iry 
man". But alas “Pupil'’ (whether 
First Pupil or Second isn’t made 
clear) then complains that the play 
is ’• full of fairies— it’s got nothing 
in tin with the twentieth century”: 
whereupon, n true abstract and 
brief chronicle nf the time, Mr 
Aspel reminds him th;t the mar- 
riage of O heron and Titan la “has 
come adrift" and "these fairies 
are intimiitely connected wit'll nur 
world— they aren't pretty little tin- 
kcrhells". However, when Ger- 
maine Greer steps in to inform us, 
of Bottom translated mid Titan i a 
humilhiied, thut “The ass is sup- 
posed to have the largest sexual 
nig.ui in relation in its overnll size 
nf any common animal ", wo detect 
a contemporary thou giu but not 
awfully much relevunce. An ass is 
an ass — what Bottom is all the time 
and Tilnniu temporarily and while 
under the influence. Still, the train 
of cogitation thus initiated may 
one dny brighten the labours of 
examiners. “Great ideas " t> Mon- 
therlant said, “ are not charitable." 


Judi Dench does not like any of 
the characters in The Merchant tif 
Ken ice (“I think they all behave 
appallingly ”) end is surprised that 
S'liaUcspeure should have written 
tlie plav, while Timothy West rmi* 
skiers it “u slightly mucky plav" 
and has never been happy in it. 
Luckily — for one is not sure that 
examiners want to hear this kind 
of to": — .liinarluiii Miller distin- 
guishes between the sixteenth-cen- 
tury ’stereotype of the Jew and 
Shakespeare's representation of 
Shylock, t hough we may not all 
agree with his suggestion tliat^ thu 
Jew is easier to understand if we 
transfer him to the nineteenth cen- 
tury — a.s a contemporary of Dis- 
raeli ? Janet Suzman reckons that 
Jessica, running aw av from -her 
natri.irclul pnpu. is u brave git!, 
but Miss Dench objects (young 
Levellers please note) that she 
“ takes all his money : it’s not . a 
very nice thing to do Well, not 
all his money, just two bags of 
ducats, double ducats, end two or 
three precious stones. But true, it 
Is tint a very nice play. 

Nor Is the present book a veijr 
funny one, least of all in its Impli- 
cations. Each discussion concludes 
. with u sober note on sources and 
cither background matters, aud it 
the heartiness and the trivia were 
ten i pored and the par tici panes 

ideas vd from tlie obligniimi to 
find mod erii parallels at every 
step, if — instead of thinking out 
aloud into a tape-recorder (ah, this 
sacred spontaneity I) — the contribu- 
tors sni down and wrote out their 
tli oughts in silence . ■ . then the 
undertaking .could well be wholly 
respectable and unequivocally use- 
ful. As it is, one is hound in 
wonder what is going on in the 
classrooms. Do you luive to .be a 


knows front experience what this 
humane nitiuide can lend to: Dim- 
can was a simple-minded weakling 
who deserved to be put. awov, 
Goiieri! and Regan were decent 
housewives sorely tried by a 


Moralizing of a moral kind, one 
may Suspect, was discouraged in 
tlii> symposium, but it will out. 


famous stage personality before the 
children will listen to you? And is 
this u state oT affairs we would 
want Lti encourage ? Discuss the 
following statement, giving your 
own opinion : “Teachers must pull 
up their socks." 


Fags and other fads 


By Anthony Burgess 


HAROLD WENTWORTH AND BERG 
FLEXNER (Compilers) : ' 

Dictionary of American Slang 

Second Supplemented Edition 

78+PP. New Yprk : Crowell. $12.95. 
0 690 00670 5 


Any dictionary of slang has to be. 
historical— in Hie sense that slang 
dates so quickly, especially . in 
.America, that the . term current ” 
can have no meaning jn a printed, 
hook.. This is n -second supple- 
meiued ’’ edition of- the compilation 
w "ich came out in 1960. after ten 
years of preparation. It is very ade- 
quate as a g tilde to the reading of 
tough American fiction and punchy 
American journalism published any 
time U p to i979, but it may not help . 
tt{e prospective visitor to campus, 
Metro or commune who wants to 
ff ter armed with the not quite yet 
’I'onsoded. ; lt - also ■ has' -the defect 

” , being unlike Partridge's ;grpat , 
un i lll “'f^tent to etymology. Look 


"ivvdien at the turn of the century 
was' “perhaps the first truly 
national fad .eihression and oiie.of 
; IQ ni ost pbpiilai- . fad expressions 
g- appear iir : jhA \ United States”, 


ri!r ■d^lcuH' witli slang, but Part- 
dit? 6 f phsldeved, rightly ' t believe, 
jw ^guesewprk' tyas. better than 

■ '* • ■ are . : or were, a lot of. 
rfaBgp*. slaifg 'terms based -on . 

: and *■ half was, 1,n. 

■ Z, ■ ® ' lunch-couhter term 

U P B H smill yglass’ of milk, and 
^ss. fl -Rlass of limende;. 


a generic name for a strong drink, 
tpmes ff-ortt iho electrically charged 
third rail of a railroad, and the 
untouchability oF that rail makes the 

E lu-ase also signify a person not to 
e bribed. Tliirtp-foin;, meaning 
“Gu away", was used by a sales- . 
man to another who was interfering 
with a sale, nnd thirty-three, besides 
being an order of ground beefsteak, 
was applied to a customer who 
would not buy from. ode salesman 
and was handed over to another. 
A t/iree-Ictter man is still, I tmuic, 
a fag, whose queerness is reinforced 
by tne three-rfo/Iar bill winch Is the 
epitome or phoney ness. . (I do not 
find ten-four, the sign in g off signal 
of the Highway Patrol.) 

Let us now consider fag. When, 
■in 1966, the film actress Shirley 
MacLaine called me a fag on the 
strength of my British accent, I was 
not offended! for I had not pre- 
viously met the usage— or rather l 
had forgotten meeting it in Tlie Sun 
Also Rises. Fag to me, and to most 
of the British I think, is still a cigar- 
ette. Wentworth and Flexner give 
that as rhe primary meaning but 
tabr&.'-oi't loss limit. it to' the -.Fititt 
•'World* War, ,'AoMjflt tlievjhave-L., 
.= Hughes, in a Hook published in 
1952, presenting ' a “ white bov > 
passing them swell fags around . 
Fag became a term For a male 
homosexual in America round about 
1920, and it is suggested here that 
olgarette smoking, being regarded 
as effeminate by pipe and cigar 
smokers, starting the .usige oft, A 
suggestion equally shaky has rite 
' British public school “ boy. Servant 
or lackey ” as a' possible origin, Anu 
vet Almost the , next enn-y . 1ms 
jaggart or faggat 1 . as the Furl fori 1 *— 
“ archiic, having been replaced by 
i - * tlie shorter ‘Phg’.”. T-t seems likely 
that faggot, meaning, a loose bundle, 
[ is where it comes* .worn, nb2;is the 

'• term artfmic even in America, The 

[ expendable object of. fire or hunger, 


marijuana and opium rolled into a 
fag; Acapulco gold, a. high-grade 
Mexican marijuana ; acid freak and 
acid rock ; age out—" to reach an 
age when dcugs no longer have the 
desired effect ” ; angel (flirt, a 
. powdered form of POP ; baby-sit — 

' *• to serve as. a guide to someone 
undergoing a psychedelic drug ex- 
perience”; bam, a. mixture of a 
depressant and a stimulant; big 
John, a policeman : big Harry, 

heroin ; blue flags, LSD ; column, 
heroin again ; campfire boo, an 
opium addict ; and so on to 
zonked out, very high on drugs. 

An ecofreak is “ a vigorous 
supporter of ecological pro- 


grammes A faunet of /ami let is 
a-juvenilo homosexual object.. A 
C astro Is a full beard. An .4 fro- 
Saxon is a black who Toms, while a 
bad nigger takes no shit from 
nobody. A Btir&it? doll, named for 
a popular plastic blond gynemorph 
for children, is a WASP, conformist. 
A number of British terms have 
gotten over there, including $eeh 
(i perhaps used by devotees of . the 


ip 


a HIKgUL nos. - V ,, — r- 

u$ed. 1 Cigarettes a«d sclidd moy s 
n6vet‘ had anything to ,do. with It 

The . Supplemen t, by ; • Flmtoer, 
Slieilii 1 .'Brant ley and ■ Herbert': G*l- 

bert, gives a con4pdcturf ft of «the-pre- 


fettil found more in American slang 
dictionaries than iu the AmericiUl 
press.- 

I seem to have written the. follow- 
ing for the New York Times Maga- 
zine on October 29, 1972: “I have 
already had several abusive phone 
calls, felling me to ell off buck to 
effing Russia, you effing corksacking 
limey effer.” Under eff, ■ another 
euphemism, I give the reason, which 
I Jtad forgotten, along with the 
.abuse, fbr the abuse ! “This is .be- 
cause 1 suggested sbme time agp... 
that America would be better off 
fdr a hit of socialized medicine.’ 
Finally, piidditig—!\ the penis, esp. 
as used tor masturbation * —Is .sup- 
. posed to have been popularized by; 

■ Hie £ " Brit, singing group ^ the 
Beatles". I do ndt think we have 
to accept. the Speculation tlmf this | 
- cothes from pudding fiedd. and " the 
did supersdtiop that' masturbation 
loads to feeblemindedness » : ptfd' 
.ding is an acceprtbla, Oftwstflu oj 
jneaf. , What, besides HtalMT dnd 
twarifting. were • tlie Beatles .doing 
over .thei-p.?, /• i \ «. 


Melvyn Bragg 

kingdoIm come 

“Brkgg knows, what he is talking about . . . He is 
worth listening to.” RobexiNye, Guardian 

“Mr Bragg is one of the few British writers of 
talent with the courage to tackle an ambitious, 
panoramic novel. : His style is unaffected, he 
has a confident narrative drive, a. gopd eye for , 
detail and a strong sense of drama. 1 * 

Nina Bawden, Daily Telegraph 

“He compels respect ... his imagination- is 
working on life, not on other literature. 1 ’ 

Victoria Glendinning, Sunday Times 

**. . , m° v i n 9 honest-' 1 . •- 
- - • Hermione Lee; Observer 

•'Melvyn Bragg has a splehdid story to tell, and 
' from, the start the narrative zips along; without . 
missingh trick.” 1 • Frank Rudman, Spectator 

“Bragg is an excellent craftsman . . the 
dialogue is splendid. The characters are warm 
and buoyant. ”. : Pefer TihriiswQod, The Timea 

, “...he emerges, witli stature at the end of this 
• convincing contemporary novel on 'the way we 
‘live now'... the book shows range and vision.” 
Bri$n Martini ?Iew Statesman 

“Bragg writes so well . , . I think Kingdom Come 
. will ^e seen as an important -piece of con- 
■temporary fiction.” . 

I Jaii\ Finlayson, Hampstead & Hi^fhgate Express 
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By Victoria Glendi ruling 

JANE CAR DAM : 

The Siilinetiih i.tlrnfi 

JG6m>. 1 1 anij.Oi lliimilliin. £6. SO. 
II 241 10.170 7 


Women cm nr in for mnie scruiiny 
anil more piuMshmcni from Mrs 
4'Iaril.inri ilu.n tin men. In “The 
Dickies” then: are iwo shrewd por- 
nulls. Pm in is a denizen uf 
“ Rhnd«uJenilrin ” — i «., Surrey— u 

middle-aged " Heijeniiiii girl ”, re- 

icnik-ssly philistine- bur redeemed thereby engendered, 
by courage mid kindness; whereas reverse.” 
her hysterical friend Mrs Dickie iiiiv in ml- 

fcjrw $?z zsr&s 

dressing-gown and skittishly ( - Oh g*,.* A .2?* ** f 


glimpse of the pesaMriiiv of heiern- 

sexual luve. The tone is »<ifihl for VK/:il! nM D A ,„f 

the man in <|i>€Mjiif>, overwrought Dj YYIlllnlll 1*0 yO 

and prissily didnciii : “ Whin people — • 

don’t underMHnil ahiwi homosexuals 
is that if it lakes one to spot 
one wsrnnh is not necessarily 
Ouiie the 


JANICE ELLIOT! s 
Summer People 

188pp. Hodder and Slviighiou. L 5.9.1. 


decides to separate , 
neurotic Herman and in ». »,■ 
achieves some sort of internal & 
she decides to stay on at I f 
ami in u stnte of mildly JJ? 
fatalism inuses that 3 


fr«m )} 

n 


0 340 25172 7 


there is so much violence »W 
there always has been: m £ 
special about this. 11 


The down syndrome 


By Harold Beaver 


BANIlib FUCHS : 

. , iiiathetic Bookie Joint 

d " toui ' 1 »-43w *— w “ rbure - £s - 95 - 

o 456 16751 9 


believed in his medium, in making with the wrong type. Love. You 
films. Rebind the writer’s self- know.*' It is a losing |irnpnsitimi. 
doubt lurked the further corrosion His cast is, quite literally, “ dis- 
of shame : nirited The chronic inertiu and 

hurt indifference of their reircn is 
suicidal. The Divine 


To tell the truth, I had the sec- 


Ja-ne Gaidani hs» i strived literary 
prizes and laudatory reviews, which 
■mc »II very iveM, hut fw some rca* 
hoji i he high quality of her fiction 


golly 1 ”) slicks one 
frills, bin “It was bony 


cLioichii/ /i«nk M»g * a “brief encounter • story set , Holidays are long now— so inudi Summer PmhI,. k«.„i , 

lee through the * a Ccnnemara, is wraiicu's magazine has changed in the few short years (-y H . pg Ce j„ g jf ort Jj 

bon* and grey g«ion of a M.p^M* soar. “Transit longer than two mX^StTZl n „i .1 Fuchs made a name for and fraudulent.' 1 was bothered 

and a pn infill- looking blue vein Passengers » ,s i about teenagers : the c*™*' JteMJjr . . l*he «i*K,wBe a few lines. It is £tdin «o while still In b« twenties. by the problem of form, that 

bubbled down the calf”. In her, boy and the girl, be (haggled and in mi i years hence. . ,s "!* f .-" h l ,c Vi!i e .^ short-sentenced style in h 'Th tli’ree novels: Summer in Wil- exasperating urtifice you had to 

^ . . “ ilte mixture of coyness and resent- love, have spent a saimnier together **; e ^J* "h eie tense. Point of view chanswlLVl^LLr/ (1934), Homage to Blen- put up with, that concocted order- 

for iwlults has n oi cot tbrouuJi to raent| yirldri, movement* in hands in Crete.. He dreads the wnort part- an assailed middle class radical iy and from time “Jit K? itfc® am» Low Company fog of the events, 

readers us emphatically as it might. b<> „ ^ old hair like a mg, she is supercool. But, after, it is families are gathering for their author intrudes in a halfw muii Never celebrated exactly. » !ke Chekhov this iiltimate master 

"Cite SuJmouth Letters, her new col* - menopause Ophelia — was awesome H . bewho recovers almost instantly, summer holidays Our attention metafictional way, oxplwKi^ierqSite ignored, they were W he ack iowl edie so »" T F?c hJ i 

lection of «hoM stories, may help and she who sends desperate tele- focuses on the Tylers— Herman, sible directions the storv rnlft ,?| 7 et Hit* 19G0s as Three „„ 52!LnJ 6 h a .u?i ViJ, hwit.u 

to put this light. She is a very Eng- Aii-Mnm* ind#ni. nine Mm nramn. This hat iha Tina nf tmuh Boa and their mooriv mIoImcciii soil Hi- aiiaf*ii.. ou ™ (ik. repubfishcd i .1.. intent an detail detail that I uilds 

ku^h writer, in that her observation 
is ai its sharpest i»i mutters of class 
jond status, mild her most noisoiiou-s 
.laris are reserved for the upper _____________ 

mitUUe classes, or riuiicr for the. less husband to complain about, . . Willings (Erin, Metlyn and 

female residue who no longer have ‘thus forcing him into the role of iwe.uue story, nawover, is larrniy nnore xic daughter Mercy), Harry - „ a --- ■/■■■ 

servants to exploit and are ending unwilling philanderer. Also con- * 3ac * 1 ,n H ,e prevailing muddle-class, ani j Francine Fox (she’s unfaithful « long aa^he never fmisfan, vh 

their days in seedy stinginess. In 'trlved is the plot oF “Lychees for grown-up world — ’ there are refer- an( j a closet aicholic), and the may 

“The Tribute” a group uf aging, Tone”, which depends for its point e J lcefi ln ®P oI L ,w ™* l ' n, ® s mysterious Jeannie Fisk with her l£ this 

mannish 


easy 

nod; 

the 


They laugh and cry. They get 
happy, (hey fuel bad. They're all 
excited. Bul what does it all 
mean ? What dues it all add up 

tu ? " 

Cnmedp Shared intimacies multiply any- 
A stranger blurts out his life 
in the washroom at Cheyenne 


ret suspicion ihuL die whole idea ine , Shared 

of fictinn wasn’t upstanding, that emaHs etenia U wl,eie - 

it was basically tainted, foolish tlm wholly human comedy il is slory j„ 

■ ' ' ’ "7. enough to pretend uibl a .; iport, while a porter croons a Bing 

lung matters. _ Hell , exclaims Oosb.v number leaning against the 
bookie's assistant, “what dif- waste pipes. The lingering note is 



Mteechine tliplmnawc wives rcmcmi- on an uni nlended pun. Mrs Gardam closure amt to ine Gwen, John eimi- d ou bi e mastectomy, 
b« l'ho rid nanny they underpn>id, is better at people than at plots. Wtlon at ihe Charles (sic) DOtfay c | ot hes and voracious 

underfed and uudeniucd : " I . But in the Inner stew-y she removes gawery— and, inis time, to academe, appetite. 


has been wi lting a novel for it 
years • . . Poor Merlyn, 


were 


— I IIILITIIL till uciau— -UL-IIUI mat "imu? 

recently as a gituation, an armospliare, the pos- 
r , sibility of an even l— not the crude 
ftaU coherence of plot, 
die 1955 Take the title story of “The 

$% h'i d . Joio ;" (I93!> - 

irribers to The New Yorker or I had been leading the morning 


ference will It all make a hundred „ |ie ot - sa d ne gs, of lost hope, lost 
years from now ? ” Or as the htgu- opportunities, lost beauty, lost 
brious bar-tender puis it : youth, lost illusions, lost lovei 

“ You know. It don't pay to take I.onelyliettru was published 

tilings so serious, . like him. , 0 yuar be f ore Daniel Fuchs’s 

f ... i n.l.!..J .11 1 


or r/te New York 


of a segment of society m the hi* i . u or gtory ovet » dife past forty 
sexual *»«“■} °? monner* mrtjAJ 1 ,Lu rn e Apathetic 



luMistcd, sustu-lned only by her new Grand Soap-Wain- Kick ” and enters, 
P. D. James rhrillei' and ho-pee of >n every sense experimentally 
Flipper. The aunt, with a mild mind of a verminous tramp 


j.tut — — -w-.j — - .p. , - - - . . , ».iu Bwiiuuu»ii> vianu mu n» 

nters. read like railway timetables and Fimoo, and a vague tension builds ably engaging. But, plainh. $w 

. the spices his vepuiwlion with suggestive U P- A Wnker runs aground at the tner People has larger amokkci 

who articles for lb© TLS about “how far * n trance to the bay causing minimal than this and it’s here that ctrui 



Worms turn satisfactorily hi both riie funnies). In another, her narra- something unpleasant he had dis- Mils herself. tion. The post-1984 Worli CMUd 

these stories. tor is a homosexual. losing his one covered about Yeats”. With the arrival of autumn Bea °f B f® w layabout hippies i* h 

beach, wandering stray doss, bu 
that essential services are imu 
they could be, and dark tire d 
violence in the cities. The aperajp 
tic doom-laden atmosphere Uiatisi . 
patently striven for just eowii enriched. 


Staying at a distance 


L,. ’ ,.t i A .. Ail Ollly U VCUI UCIUlt UUlilCI a- uwuo o 

Tliat s no way to bo. It s bettei it j irst nov& i. Behind all tlio bravado, 

a person has “ ‘ i of the phoney accents, tlie wishful 

lets film see die funny side of revej .j es y a people’s lives lay 

£e n«ri « S Jh5 b fro fhlo bf rhe shadow of futility. Long before 
groaned, tiHb v ^*J oJ l f a .“ oub :®, ' 9 J he himself had transferred to Hoi- 
its not so easy to have a sunny jy W0W j» s dream facto-ry, Fuchs had 
disposition. _ riiaried those celluloid dreams of 

It may not bo easy. But Daniel Walt Disney and .girls who called 
newspaper all day, alone in my p uc i 13| f OF a u. bis self-doubt, bus themselves Ginger on Manhattan 

S lace, and had worked niy way one . That is the condition of. his Beach. Most Wailtor Mittyisli of 
own to rhe mi see tla neons fine- humour. The California sunshine t i,em all is the despatch clerk who 
print stuff, like estates appraised mf rely tanned rho self-doubt, actually flies (alias Janies Joyce) 
and the movement of naval ves- Those youngsters of his Brooklyn v ; a Chicago and Salt Lake City to 
gels. It had been one of those pcr jod who discussed Ulysses on Burbank and back to Newark in a 
’ ’ * torpor with me, p ar k benches - witli their girl C0l( pi e D f days. Such is tile exu- 

c I set myself fell friends, or spotted butterflies in beiniu climax to nil those early 

upon .the touch. the subway, qr tootled, flageolets, dreams in which a flight to Holly- 
that down svn- w e f ® 4,1 dreamers, lost to adult w00 d itself becomes only the illusion 
chores, Even his barber's assistant „c an action, a performance to un- 

L.j] wLrtnfiUil *« fftl' *.1 X *Iia nA.ll 


ietiiing closer to his ral, What he finds in diet hot and won, out itu t«i- ate « ■» even in «ie air. ur, zogupunu, in»- 

elders, S. J. Perelmaa listless Brooklyn bar is rhe very separate, inturned, lonely conscious- gangers are grounded, widi P 1 ®"® 8 

ind Nathanael West Even in- retro- circle oE sloth, which disinte- nesses, from Owen D. Larkin circling at different levels aver- 

M to lsLc Bashevis Singer grates at a detective’s entry with » Flatbush Avenue, that once head. Intimacies are shared, vgh- 

n«uliar bEnd of “ny ^ fery of ^Hell smell, and con up- formed his beat. This Jewish, comedy out meaning or resolution, before 

^hllSttr rn L^Stin^a Son!”. The bookie’s 'helpless cry. of , areSin^'fike ^h charaaw on his or 

flavour all Its own. The move from “I don’t care if I live or die. I soli l oqu i es su <* de "b 1 ’ ei ' u pt . 118 ' , her sepaiate iaunwy. .. . 

Froeklyn to Los AngeleS'in 1937, it don’t care if I live or die ”, closes the Manhattan subway, into the T |, ese stories clearly display 
Haw turns out, did nothing to the story like a canto. If that °Pf” Fuchs’s own frustration 
queer die 1 tone. If anything, it was evokes Dante’s Inferno, it is not Take the average guy that* tual escape from the^ movie-houses 

— :_u.j . intended to invoke —■ 


By Jennifer Uglow 


hoi- Plain lr>- to bring it under con- 
trol with clicking camei 


S*a p^MaJSrffftrisss b ,^ d ■r p,icity - W stt 

nown into are often alicnalina-a desert, a R 10 proao . Super- Jumbos strike one mei«|j« 


ET^PETH DAVIE : 

Tlie Night of the Tunny Hate 
19 2pp. Hamish Hamilton. £6.50 
0241 10377 0 n . . _ . 

. ; Btspeih Davie also reminds us 

■ n 1 T . Jf the dangers of loo weighty inter- 

Some writers are drawn to the short tb® final story, ** The 

siory because it- allows them, in a • P** 1 ? > offers a ikUghtful comic 
surtau compass and with Varied set- warning. Three sisters, puzzling 
tings and actors, to explore a com- i ^ ve f. ® maiote B in a. diary- m- 


oiner-worniy. me most fanciful »■"»»» ! . ■ 

stories are firmly anchored in inun- ? nd Vlr 6 in ‘“ *»—■-- - - .Hjrf 

I saw the solitary figure seated dane settings. In •• Geolnuirnl house. Both authors a« 
far away along the shore with Episode" a novice geologist con- to in th « tost >»d 
hardly more surprise ihan if it fesses that his nervous hfinger in 

** smal i hour 8 i* dne to h% dis- 


_ mu aviuia, lu uawivid * i • # . _ t a _ - 

pel&ns problem ..again and again. /- hearted from their rack, indulge, ln 
Elapeth Davie's latest collection of , Fantasies of a dqrfnng. affair, oiriy 
abort stories reworks, themes, relat- tj> oisoovec that the signs reveal a 
ing-.to the creation of meaning and {Jicierent . kind .of passion— for 
the^ growth of consciousness, faml- oread ma Jang. They attempt to 
Jiarfroroher earlier work. She con- u^P®m® «ie insulted spirit by a fury 
ren (rates on moments when, by an 04 balang, ereeang loaves like bricks 
effort of will, by instinctive sym-,.'. B . nd last reluctantly replacing the 


WtoidvMtjM.duiir and table, covery of a real survival— a mor- 
Yet the scene, as it grew clearer, maid— among the fossils’ “ Do vou 
became strange, as though a think I could have got lhroucft a 
sharp fragment ' of a room sardine sandwirii after «« illft a i ■ »»L 
had been cut out, lifted and set a 
down complete with a tired man, to 


■ nviicu iu m 

interactions of the 
are doscc to Updike ^. ^2. 
symbols and echoes of To 
house make that link nw* JL 


SSwnWl *mm *• infi 

CaMomia” 0953? or the more SSn^f^^woild ^h^bnokfe 
. rccfiiit 11 TrioHcato 11 will ru^aIv cotnposG tho woild. ’The booki0j 

SWlB'Sky 'oA ESS his bartender, i, locked in ptL 
: among the major fictional expies- i 1 ® 1 ® rdyerie. Yet each is linked to 

| *ionj of Hollywood^ Witli 'this com- *be other. Each m some way 

pioliensive view of his short stories reflects the other. There is uu 
and sketches over fWe decades, El aCe outs ' de *| le bar ^ or ^dgment. 
Djniel Fuchs emerges as a master v 1 ^ narrator, too, who tesqi ts tP 

of 'the undercutting rhythms and tbe bar— who kya his bets and 

idioms of Jewish-Americatv humour, passes the tune _ of day filler e—^is 

i That_ idiom, is deliberately in- 
• toted m the foreword. Its note is 
one of heroic insecurity— of self- 
confidence undermined ’’by riddling 


Danto’s probiug married. They go around secretly ot - Williamsburg to Celluloid City, 

judgment. For thinking ii»w nice, it woiild be tf (The silent screen, as he -points - 

J . .i. _ s„i» i.L _ J _ rlroTinflfl I J K«ian sli* nronf oaflll f nr iftFl . , 1 


part of that judgment. The judg- 
ment is inclusive, r Iiintum Jitdg-’ 
inent. That is why it is comic. 

So, too, in .“Tlie Man from 



— VTL’T - i «■««■*= --ndwirit after seeing such "i Inent. There’s ant* seiE-exposura. At Maa-s (1939), the fedier who 

£ U i ® u t. Wted and set a creature?*’ Such scenes come bouse for a start, Erin-w>«P^h ; 0'sbt the voting author might claims a long-range almost plane- 

l,red „ m 2?J t0 5eem no ]e »s surreal than, for -takes over the UU r “ * 

ms hook and table, his small grift example, die form In which an nld and Bea is a Mrs Bawsay npw 

at t i le man P lctur0 * bis drowned son in whose central conscmusness k 

: *■* the “Changed Face”: “ Sometimes he book somehow unites 

Bd gJiSuF C0U d ' be L 3 coastin B along like an astrannut, satisfactory characters around 

shock of Pleasure fff’ "Iff f *»* ■ rather tender skin. In one sense there’s tbeiM^ 

JN.„?it a i U _ r t , u.?? L , c . 0 VJ d . . B H ® had no time to grow himself a that Janice Elliott, I e 


static 


• caH]:be com ici. r beneficent .ot ”dis- \ obsehmtion of behaviour, especrally 
<villrf toning, but evei^ when their of the way people reveal them* 




i me ur me - . 

can only bo an ®J UC . 3 [^L aos? 
overall the WW> tarI, Sfa« » 
Inoscapable — ere too r^j! 
cohere in any mdm 


C /“‘"'S BUlinir -b ' -"O'-,. — - f 7 

rehearse a whole story in hii mind, tary perspective in his renrement is 
lordie sheer pleasure 6f it: still marooned on- a rucetrack with 

But the editor, when f turned it rest ^ ^ 7,16, 6 is P Ia «* 
in,., dearly didn’t care for d*The “V , .Perspective, no Lden in 
^^t it; 1 sure, ouly out of Brooklyn’s Palm Garden . 
the goodness of ld& heart nudnl at Dante’s munr may fall too pat in 
An/ae?ing the story tttgh hfi th . i3 conte . xt L But Fud ' s .f 

was wo do it criurmlld mi witi i much die same subject, mudi 
V ?d’l ^hmv'pu^Tw Afi * e . same material: “friendship; 

[ that labor, the editing: the word* 

.. svyitcbm^a, the placement" of 
wminqs^-rvfhat good was it ? Bet- 
jtr not to write and bett'er iw>t to 
gd yourself depressed, 

8C * 1B . c,e P r ® s ®i° n can 


their wife . suddenly dropped our| had been the great egalitarian. j, 1 
dead of heart failure with none educator of die immigrant masses.) 
of the blame attaching to them- B ut nothing could have been more 
selves and if that's an exaggera- f U tiIo. His Hollywood Diary (193fi) 
tion. I’ll eat my hat I” only reveals yet another unpreaiCr . 

” Wlieu I had my butcher simp, 1 uhle and 

was worth eigiiteen hundred dol- where write.* git m comk : isolation 

my ovm.. again and again; &rtf trapped be- 

K Nobody ‘understands’ me. I m all twgen i lise curity at home and isola- 
alone. I am in a desert. tion at wor fc stalled in their good 

" After all, after all, I nm only intentions 1 . Tlie shift from depriva- 1 
flesh and blood. What could a tion’ (in Brooklyn) to the good li« l 
man do ? We had lovely times (i n Beverly Hills) produces more 
wither, „„d I am aaly lmma,. 1 

-Wa-ra raaHy a vary happily '' 

married couple— sixteen years have-done-wlth-lmll society 

now but my wife, she wants to Los' Angeles fairly sizzles with 

bickering and sexual antagonism 




v sense, the author’s own. The cen-. 
tral figures - are df ten crude artists*.; 
like a signpaintcr or pavement par-, s 
trail artist. The great .talent of 
the violinist in “Concerto" cannot 
compete in drawing power with the 
impromptu drama provided by a 
fainting man in the audience. One 


manner. 



as they are 


30 September 1922 


i ine guts at any time. An up 

f dow "i and a down, yet 


can. , 


God help us Smoke ! 

— Forget that. Look at the damp. 
These are the ordinary fears 
of anyone mooing 7 ioms«> 


is made aware of the difficulty of n c , T , 
making perceptions concrete and Pj rTaHK. J UOfiy 


■ — - ' — — friend. 


ad * Ulion he Possesses a this fact leads the reader to have cal realitv. Ill® oeltinB* 
MtlteuS SFXfi hiit c°o f i<(encc in the details of Dyson’s clubs amPso on mifiht.bef^t 

' comimipicahle ■ jhmugh word a^t>/ ^ ^ .• ' “ ; Sow l£ i t r?" , in « Angl^Saxon world 

.' P‘vror®i mosiCv.. 'Thug In; .7 CtianMi.: =^ 5gP! i fe ' j . ' ! ■ '?>'* ese student who, soob^affer his > ! lfEl r , lie ture presented 1* ""oeifl't l * 

..; o<‘ Face ”* tbfe ftaimnsKit artrs^wftHVNiCHOL^tfxiuCT'i ^ i - arriv *I !n tHo cOuptry, has been stress - ■ f onc^ SLi5 ,rv W 1 unde ^ different from any w 

; bis.. cheap crayons : quads before^ _ u . 1 .. 1 ■ * / ivfongfully arrested on a charee of ’ 12 » ce ag 1 a D * lhe word vision movie with a s |ml1 

thnse sitters ” who a. desire Blue Guitar l , ’ . PosseMlnS drugs. cnarge ot MlMman’V carries a note; of Thfl loss here is thern^ Q 

ji or nnl v 1 to discover Jivlidt they 206nm Mdcmilldti : '«« - " ■ menace, a throat of defeat. At times Ivlina of ,h# nD ^ 

; tebked like Ift the flesh, but aim n 3^3 29898 9 ' 

to -know w)io or wbpt . they were 

. deep in 'Hie . very core of their . 

■; hejpR ”, ‘ • ,/. 


IS. ■ V . Throughout ids nocturnal wander. ? was^emkded Slme- V 11 


iiiga, ujson Keeps a pi- _ 

* « S5jLg{!»-jy< 'F«>“ limit, "of enduraiTce."' *“ AustraU.. .« " TH 

to urnbolize bis loynlty to his n , . marked indivlduamy. , reS , 

friesd. the German, inventor. At. ^ there w a general remote ®v®n e • 1 |£l Ni(t 


a general remote even- WjF - 1 i0 Nic^ 
• Australia. Of -cyat* u ^ -■* 


(I 

— — . , .v.-Bafti "-t-whieh' bas ! heeii 1 invented ar L nor jugr projects How- among the characters : . ibe women' entirely forfeited mil* 

rcutlty or personal history into ■ by his 1 unwprhllv German partner, ev ^ft.. me ' -r^solatipn of by^Dii's particular, pnly nRmes on place? The Bine ^ ^ 

, si me lures wuh shape and meaning, i&rmanri StHck land: Each U to got Problems and jhe ■cShcJnsibn of his the page. ! . " correct in prf'""’ ,nn31 w0r -*» 

. Mie s)'«ric5 abotmd with compidsfve.> “ ■ ■ 1 


Hasluck, who hve^ 1 * 

, seem 1 much the some as . - ccrt jfrf 
l else. But Is tbef ® 1 J “Jf* he 
1|Ja . modern novel — except W 

lity experimental- '""^"seas® S 
1 on - entirely forfeited *** w ffl gi * 


— r “ u "“ , mw a oowia,' yet 

Thi i^ r ^? wn « Nothing is too petty. 

• * or . perfectlou can 

ira wt0 , the most tmprofession^i 
,a choking with repeated 

even such mundane matters . . .. 

pcrfom, ,10,e tQ tho milkman” . Tlie for students in miserable outskirts. 

unemk f'u 6 . must seem^ spon- i ^ ^sn’t therB even a tree 

sumi ‘S ^ ™w« hever/he prS- -> v’-» foMiV children ? i ' Wkdt sort of. landlord, ■*. ’ 

wa spontaneous. Daniel Fuchs 


approaching a poor lamp 


Jlrais^J ™ . lsuua , MAiucu A'wvw-J 

K ow e , n ^, t ® *.be horrified, at Irvitig. 
with Ho. writes fast. 


,^sej pr worsp still, 
„.«»■ Med . a po'ninal wmner ” 
1 . MPdikfl’s ' phriase) ‘ “who 

. t0 ' strajfii-^fcer' ’a poetic 


i"a l « ra l winner ?, j- Self-con- 
, h f jotcbduceB' .himself, .; 
S^ck-hOnujity,; as.; .the. .other 

Vt&EP *: nn * ' wy» the . wrong •. 

rihsi uL^-JP 16 Colpmoia studio desk 
K qrd had not intended to 


N»r-* jVord W lnteiided to 

* this is' 

k ' afiavs °k"Vu that ^ atted "8 |rl * 
bflting v.ihmgs up. I..- 

I Nugent." 


tyiH ««c 7iai»e ? Too strict ? 

in a necklace of coins , a porter 
impervious as fate 

to the shudder in our pockets. 

What kind of neighbour ? • . 

Vriniarried? Perhaps not. noisy ? 
T)ic old place wa$ tip pleasure - 
■ bi { t still ihe air there breathed , 

our atmosphere , was soaked 

,- jisi\Our owii gdours. Easy. i ; 

. to put up with fetid. air ' . . . 

if it isn’t soiled hy outsidcrj ! 


Dmliel 

laureate 


Anthony 


Faces in my Time 

Volume three oF 
To Keep lhe Bull Rolling 
£ 8.50 


Tom 

Hopkinson 

Treasures o£The 
Royal Photographic 
Society ‘ . 

£ 15.00 

James 
Clifford 

Dictionary Johnson 
£ 10.00 

Wilbur 

Smith 

A Falcon Flies 

*5.95 


j 1 


now^-«ut my wire, sue warns 
make sure mv affections aren’t 

straying. So she pulls these tan- jij'rfrtams Still dreams, 

tfum. Ind I have to go -cl.o.iog ■'■J M' ggg. 'SSES of o Brighter 
all over tho country ofter Iter." But^uo „ ,,, “eter- 

**A squirrel cage. Look. at them. beauty and. eternal yout®* The 
' characters can remodel tlieir homes ■ 

■: r now, but not their complexion, or 

waistline; or bust: 

« The other night We’re going 
out somewhere,' and suddenly she l 
starts hollering 1 it’s gone, 1 
gone, her' figure is gone, and 
right then and there she leans 
up against the wall mirror and 
busts out bawling, crying her 
eyes out, and everything ia; my 
fault I” - J 1 

“ And then there was that time 
in the : . dress shop— everybody 
talked about it for days-—wlien 
, she walked all Pyot the Place -in 
her girdle. 'My God, she talks 
like people will live a thousand 
years!*, Mrs Hergle screamed. 

• Don’t you understand ? There, is 
no time, there if no fime.l ’ ”, 

Fitch*.. Is tlie Jewish 
of that dream-hound 


Patricia 

Highsmith 

The boy who ; 
followed Ripley 
£ 6,50 ■■ 

j * ■ • ■ . ■ * \ f 

M . MW ' ■ ■ 1 i 1 VI"' 

Nicolas 

Fzeelmg 

Castang’sCity 

; £5.95 ; 

Phyllis 


DohiinO 
■ ; ^5.95' 
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e, ,a, wriuen snort. /istrrteaf and up rin ; ' g y ^ Ai8 

giH He is a -laptyer^SS^^i; Blue. Giiiipr has - 

I;'" . V - any: sense of specific physi- .i 

■ ^ ■ • ; .' . t't ' ■** ■ ’t’” r '‘."'i WT •» -*-.| V.-v\, "j |i UJf v 1 ^ 




r'V»} 


. -r- 



Not a hostel room !. 
born ■ • • . * • ’ . 


future and this dream-locked past, 
shuttling between the Atlantic and, 
the Pacific.^ But- in moving tq tlie 
Golden West, the final Illusion of 
all, 49 lost— that Of wonder. Ip Cali* 
fornid there was no more wonder, 
only (by the 1950?) , signs of film, 
studios . dollapsidg, rumours of 1 
Fantasy Production ine itself- mos- 
ing down. "The Golden. .\Vpsf ; y is 
as doom-laden, -in its , way,* aa T/je l 
Cherry , , Orchard. The East Side 

! momma, who' had. followed .her. 1 
goldeu boy to the coast, alone pre*. 
serves her faith,, M she gwes down 
frdtn Bel Ait, to, the glittering field; 


Jolmson 

The Doomsday 
Deposit,;, 


£ 5.50 



•it twnw out, are *■; :jSd3,rUl3*.XSVet^y€Y^l . ’ . 

tk^-ei^.D^h’sj. . Ho . • ' ■ • '’i . 

f fWcihrw, so cpme ’ ’• , • 'MMtiWhv Ekine Peinstein •• • *' - The ; doseft. Fu^ys vconieg tp 'a 

^iPv*jhp> ^wesitdd-* . . •'* Vv&Mmavy T. , v p -• ‘ 'self-portrait must be- the >«Rui*:of 

titer’l l rtsefc’ilrJ^iHS ’•'* *'• • 1 . " ' .. .-V ' — — - , Roseueu»teii {“ with his handful of- 

in 1 Ford at ~: least 1 , jasstisa p~ ■>■■■■! T . ■■ 


-<t • 


•iff '»>l 


m 


.- rp.* 
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iivvbls fa ud |he stories in die nmg- 
a_xlne» *'1 in the hitherto uiipuh- 
|j.shefl " Triplicute ’’ : 

When he was young, he home- 
l'mrs AL'cretly prided hiinistlf 
riim he could tell -slmnst on sight 
jic-iv it wits wilih any one of 
them, what the irnrn did for h 
- living, wlint he uxpiircil to, die 
kind of home ho had, what his 
pH-rcnts looked hike, his uncles. 
They were limited, held down, 
moving in swarms over the pave- 
ments, on t'heir wuy to and from 
I'lieii jobs, to and from die sub- 
ways. Rosuiigai'ten knew what 
they would give in he here, how 
they yftnriicd for die spacioua- 
ness, (lie ease of the life. 

litre, wui'kiug in the .studios, 
I’nseJiigniien " was stimulated by 
the vitality of these people he hud 
r.tHeti in with usid about whom he 
wuh engtr to' learn morei; lie was 
excited by their escapades uud high 
spirits, theta good looks, their ahm- 
i -•■ good health, their open gen- 
L-iusity and bravura style". Yet 
>'imvlv, inexorably, rfie X-ray vision 
ihiil nod seen tiit'oirult the Browns- 
ville section of Biuiiklyji, where he 
hid grown up, sees t-ltrouglt die 
desperate, hysterical failure of 
Beverley Hills. The glamorous, lac- 
o tiered, look-ulike guests make a 
(hiom-ladeu chorus. The stars ilisin- 
i u grate. Things full apart; As in 
those hiu-faershopR and hosieiy 
nliops long ago, futility stares the 
pi-otBgcutisrs in the face. 

Fuchs's Golden West is bleak, 
rank with mntrinioiiial and profes- 
sional failure. No one is quite what 
he whs thought, in be. Nn one 
has tile answers. The celebrities 
are themselves riddled with uncesr- 
.taincy- The gup between a smash 
hit and smash-up runs closer every 
time. For now the stakes arc even 
higher, outbidding monotony with 
the orazicst bids. The ultimate ter- 
ror is impotence — the cry of the 
errant wife pleading with her hus- 
band f “ Nothing happened. 
Nothing happened.- He couldn't do 
.myth big." In other words, flops. 
There is something of a prophet 
.in IVuwel Fuchs, a Jewish prophet. 
As lhp earth tilts mill chimneys 
cinsh, in "The Kartliqiiuke «f 
. I97J ” ' he cun cl ii des : " Nothing is 
given freely, payment is cxucicd." 
So Paul declared (o the Romans : 
"For it is written, Vengeance is 
mine - I will repay, snith - the 
Li ml. All Fuchs’s neck — even his 
move from the poor side of Brook- 
lyn to " the wrong side of Santa , 


Monica Boulevard ” — can be read 
ns a kind of putable, in terms nf 
muxhal. Ilis stories however sccii- 
Inriv.cd, tell of Jewish exile in all 
its longing and onguish. They 

rhcmselres fuiiu a midrtisli inter- 
preting the narrative nf exile, from 
coast to coast, in further cycles of 
unrratiiiii ; untl like nil midrashim, 
they hint hi secrets that cry out 
for 'further cycles erf interpretation. 

The move from story to anecdote 
nr reminiscence is seamless 
because the ungile of vision — the 
probing of surfaces by nteuns nf 
surfaces: — remains identical. There 
is never tin attempt ut phoney 
sonorities or depth .soundings. 
Fuchs would Hgree with Wilde: 
" It is only shallow people who 
do not judge by appearances. 
The mystery of the world is the 
visible,' not the invisible." But that 
dues not gug the prophetic voice. It 
is the very essence of rite Jewish 
presence. In *' Twilight in Southern 
Californio ", h bankrupt novelty 
in uii u fact it re r— some conical Kuril- 
punn Leopold Jllnoni — misses from 
Cold water Canyon to Benedict 
Cuuyon in a final, desperate search 
nf a loan. On Miufcolland Drive the 
air is clean. The view extends for 
miles 041 every side. This is the 
Promised Land, yes, but he is in 
captivity nevertheless, " back in titc 
desert wilderness, in the time of 
ilio Pharaohs". Lean years are suc- 
ceeding the fat years. Up there on 
his mountain top, between the Val- 
ley and the Pacific , this cheating, 
bullying, bouncing shliinazl cries 
out for forgiveness. Ilis U no Pis- 
gah, only a place of ultimate exile 
for some inti mule and extra- 
ordinary Yont Klppur. 

To end that tawdry career on- 
such a sustained and spiritual note 
of transcendence has more than a 
touch of genius. Alexander Honti — 
bolding, hniry, wallowing Use some 
inept walrus about Ids swimming- 
pool— is reveilid 1 as the eternal 
suffering Jew, ignored by the 
trade, misunderstood by the goyim, 
pummelled and abuseu. " You pbv 
for your sins”, he had admitted. 
Forgive us our trespasser, he cries, 
" for you weren't punished for 
nothing in this world, and God 
know all Monti's lifetime had been 


The sound of skittles 


u punishment ", From that Palm 
Garden in Brook Ivn in the Califor- 
nia desert, Daniel Fuchs hus again 
and again re enacted the tragic buf- 


foonery of life, witlwwt ever blur- 
‘ r’iitiL* into easy sentiment or unsy 
laughs, hie is 'muster uf ihe tunics 
, of despair. 


A tangled web 


By Mary Funiess 


IIELKN MUIK • 

-The' Hollos • I£ttr(s»' or Alexandra « 
ltoduparte • 4 • >-•- * • . ■ •.!.:■ 

:l3Gpp. Hutchinson. £5.95. 
iBjfltf t««20 '2 ' •= - 4 * * • 

The; central: character, pf this novel. 

3s si fantasise and liur who often : 
Bust a *-ivt*ird, sensation of being in - 
a. vo id,.. of . loping , unaitchpred in a . 
bit of blackened .space, her own 
bisctilr tin". Her real nante ja Alex-'*’ 
iuidra^Beed hut she Thinks that her 
ambitions, which are apparently as 
-unclear to herself- us in anyone .else, 
phd huve something to do with<boing , 
rich, famous, loved end happy, will 
■ be more easily realized with an 
exotic name. She is beautiful, coni, 
eiuiiatit, pretentious and charming, 
characteristics which hello the 
Obaos 'lying, bnly just beneath the . 
surface. • ( t 

•'•l! ilor JmJeicrmiiiritp dreuHts sdoriiM. 

^ haul io coknfc trqb when she Finds ’ 
brfcilf a job - at a' qdcrerhfy io rt 7 
Harley Street ddcRif, and; iminedi- 
: atflly falls, for lifs'youligor partner, 

. ^. V^boydot -ugtp^-tyKh political 
; ambitions. Oh the , day. of their' first ' 
; bierting; 5 I 1 & ; lakes S’ taxi to the.. 
.. rnstduraiu ; tvltdde he. ik llpVlng dim 
.. hef with'., his gbl friend and LrleW 
It)-; ' wlint. . shd iuingipeii to , be v® *< 
•*. Sophisticated way. to jolit tjtQm: Nnt .' 
/mirprisingly. iilic irt givon the cold • 
.'sliouidor { she pltks up ;$obiebody- 
Wse, :they got tlruqk. Jib gets ar-- 
. tested- fof: breaking pin t os, lb d doc-- 
• ibr- - thinks, filio -hus been attacked-, 

- ...ill ’ f. — iff. c wwj i ■_ _ V 


' - d - - ' Cos’ yot Uii known' to her) inter- 
iiutinnjil jet set. She, has a passion 
for the telephone although she has 
-only one 'i.friend-rrKenneth Stptt. 

; Lies run her life. When she - , i$ 
caught by her employer making 
in dr a ,S. ‘ nn R„ ‘iMhcetelephone call- to 
. “ Rnzo *" (tvho has something to do 
with k tnnfiisbd episode in her past) . 
. her reaction is to fall over, pulling 
, . -the .telephone out qf the wall, and 

immediately excuse. herOelf .by shy- 

ing that she has had a brain' tumour 
novel, for four years. Later on, jn a des- 
often perate act brought oh by miacrv 
ng in - and wine, she telephones her em- 
m a . plpyer (a middle-aged, . quiet and 
own extremely proper' man) in the mid- 
A , : df the night to tell him' thqt.she 

l iter has been attacked "by a 1 dog. The 
ly as doctor makes a mercy 'dash And 
■°‘ se , finds her sleeping peacefully. She 
being , wakes, smiles,, offers . him a enp, of 
. will coffee and says she had to call him 
h ait because she has fallen in love with 
cool, him (again untrue), 
ming, _ . . 

the , 11 is , ,ve ' 1 *nown pace Dcscailes, 
i the - everythin B might bo a 

■l i dr feam ’} : position; : is an uhteuable ' 
sooiir? ?u £? ^ f ^f,ytwng'. i Vf<ii<e drdam • 
.'Vould be ■ no distinction 
. -2 - betwfeon dtaamirtd and waking. -The 
'* j, snmo is. taut 6f fiadhosb ■ U nas, 
status. bt all except’in relation to 
lhc «dea of -normality; Helen . Muir 
■r * -! uo « certainly be q.edited. Hke'.her 
.uf "eroine, ViUi • Inventiveness- iand 
! .illf • Wl ^ biimoiu- byte |tcf bodk : : is . 
Ljjft" Htterr na IhoURji Hie whole wpr)d,‘ 
k‘ . »»d everything ip (t, were mad.. Mt . 
be M „f - ' therefore has' no weaoihg at . an 
i. cent - not eyon 'a’s' h porrrnyal of a .mad 
.iSSS jy«rld. becwwe yfo: «rd' / given 
.uouy- -base Jlno, ho tioint of entrance. Inlo 
; s -U' ; , Lh**. yorUv :\u wo dp .Jin ve: is; the- 
oppo/tu.rilty of . ratittaV ^rohnd - in 
ackctl , I her y did -of somehody else’s biscuit 
: ,‘i 1 . r ,• . : H. . 

ni<ist ‘-sfir p rising; -tiling' jo 1 1 ; 

»io uo ' wbai, • as .we are ; told -M -.a best-' 
k. psise,, ihp- bofik U;. 


Atid Pijbiia • ilii* ‘ lidih'i ia ilomp copi- r ' 

..skHKe.’ 'mouey-mn&lng ' Iinckkumniun 
tciinf*! io which wli-e wiil iiivirn the : 


By Jeremy Treglown 
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The History of Myddle 
Ifi4.pp. Caliban Books, 13 The 
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GNY. £7.50. 
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We are used to hearing how rural 
Britain was before the ludustrhrl 
Revolution, but literary — us distinct 
from social— history does nut estab- 
lish un imaginative hold on the fact, 
ns least as far as the seventeenth 
mid early eighteenth centuries are 
concerned. U is in that period, after 
h] 1 — in coink drama, in satire — rhut 
cii v* life (.'(lines in be synonymous 
with civili/iuion. The couiitiy is u 
place for nosiulgiu fflorrick'l, for 
religious intensity (Herbert), for 
conventimtalized privHte mytho- 
logies (Marvell), for characters 
whose common sense is too robust 
tn offer more than a temporary 
attraction (Congrevel: it can pro- 
vide a measure or a comparison, as 
nt other times a desorr island might, 
but it is never a literary norm. 

Things arc different in Langluud, 
Chaucer and Shakespeare: com- 
parisons may be drawn between die 
courtier and lib-e “clown ”, but their 
outcome is less inevitable. Costard 
has his ridiculous side in Love’s 
Labour's Lost , but it is less objec- 
tionable than Armado’s; and when 
Sir Nathaniel forgers his lines in 
die play-scene, Costard's response 
is little shorter on courtesy than 
say, Duke Theseus's in similor 
circumstances in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. "There, an't shall 
please you". Costard soys, 

a foolish mild mun; an honest 
man. look you, and soon diiMiedl 
He Is a marvellous good neigh- 
bour, faith, and « very good 
bowler; but, for Alisandcr — alas! 
you see hotv *ti » — b little o’er- 
parted, 

After Shakespeare, English litera- 
«ure ha® to wait until Fielding, 
even until Crnbbe, for writers pre- 
; pared to value people 6r ding too 
qualities like neighbourliness and 
being a good bowler. But suciul 
history reminds us that this narrow- 
ing of vision belongs to menu- 
poittan assumptions, not to . the 
whole culttne, ; In Richard Gough's 
J he. History of Myddle — the local 
researches and reminiscences of a 
Sliiopsnire village lawyer, writing 

if Si 5j d u**® L n the decade 
, eighteenth century— bowling 
.is a great oquqiizer: . , 

STf S ti u i? 8 L * ’ often kept com- 
• pany- with his batters, but showed 

f,„A n0 ni Pr fi lespect than if they 
lad been hts equals mr -inferiors. 
Me \vas a grentibowler, and often 
fowled with Sir- Humphrey Lea nt 
« r «>n on Haremeare 

T»ni b .' n t flr tJ ? e ' end of «ho- Leu 
Lane , where lie would make no 

^ Sir Humphrey, 
«« I i j ^ad-been a ploughW 
£i w i d ordinarily tell hint he 
hflP’ “S, s ^ me ] lrn6 0 throw the 
n«rlo5 - b s he ? d> Bn d then they 
d c( n 2 rMh v But within few 
Hum P hr ^ would fide 

The gBmc, like the other rituals 
® ,,d P" s . tim . es of the village, provides 
a « K 0nt, J) Ult y °f reference which 
makes the temporalities of Gough’s 

PAnn 1 }” 1 2 Ce r lrivial V comparison! 

bor ? and d /e, houses and 
(ksm hands,, but pot every- 
*5^8. 'disappears; When • & 
wants to; describe th e j-otite trtkon 
by' a section of General MyttOu's 
'JSSL*'* 1 * JJ^ctpriouf invasion of 
Shrewsbury, he doesn't thiuk it In. 
conff-uou* to say that haring cu 
down the. palisades aqd ’gone under 
the. castle .wall, they " e« Into Vh« 
town at the plane \uhere. the howling 

, 4 5®*!!°.®*' b«rd ; drlnkihe > -tiirff 1 
• - oflnftrive,. 


less .sensational aspect of the story 
— to the concern with social welfare, 
for example, evident in Gough's 
accounts of local law-suits uud con- 
troversies (matters like establishing 
parochial responsibility for an aban- 
doned child or a derelict blind per- 
son), nr in his story of die woman 
who was twenty years dying after 
site “took cold >n child-hearing" lit 
sounds as if she had multiple 
sclerosis, in fact), whose husband 
tended her throughout that time in 
the house nllowed to the family rent 
free, along with the gurden, by the 
vicar. 

Many of the dc-tuils make moving 
reading, and there arc u few very 
vivid passage*. There is the young 
widow who, having poisoned lusr 
second husband, ran uwny m Wales 
where, “ being pursued, she was 
fmind upon a holiday, dancing tut 
the tup of u hill utnong.st a company 
•if young people " ( perhaps under 
the influence of Book VI nf The 
Faerie Queene). Or there is Hugh 
Elks, who bungled a local rubbery 
one Sunday morning, killed the 
maidservant who caught him and 
run off, arriving in a nearby church 
ut the end of the service " sweating 
exceedingly " — as he well might, nat 
only having run all that way but 
realizing that he had shut his dng 
in with the dead girl and would 
easily he caught as a result : which 
lie was, and was hanged. 

It is on the basis of these rather 
scattered excitements that ihe bonk 
is described by W. G. Hoskins >u 
the preface as "one of the most 
entertaining . . . over written in 
English, unique in our literature 
But hnw many books con he have 
read, if he really thinks this ? For 
the overwhelming bulk of the 
History is of the most prosaic kind, 
un almost biblical list of who beaut 
whom, structure4 according to tne 
(more or less insignificant) arrange- 
ment of pews in die parish church. 

Peiva were possessions of a kind ; 
you paid rent for them mid there 
were disputes over the ownership 
nf this leasehold, or leawan ; uud 
Richard Gough, tied both by the 
nature of his records and by pro- 
fessional inclination, on the .whole 
sauafiea himself .with providing in- 
formation about property transfers, 
of a kind, which— ; whatever its his- 
torical usefulness — does not muke 
enthralling reading. Generally, he is 
too concerned with deeds and geneu- 
logies to allow ltimself more than 
an extra sentence or two about the 
most striding characters or t events, 
'an- abstemiousness the KvelW pivs- 
swges make all the more rcgrcitnlile. 
His own family history is treated 
with the sonic wide-ranging but 
’shallow factuuiHsm as rite rest, and 
he oven manages to submerge Wll- 
Bum Wycherley — the rakish Ra.siura- 
tion author of The Country Wife 
and The Plain Dealer, who was of 
local descent — among the Wycher- 
ley ancestors. 

The problem is similar to (ho tine 
raised by- Evelyn’s Diani, of- ihe 
.difficult relationship hoLweun fads 
.uid imagination. Like Evelyn, 
Gough is a sound pro duel uf 
Baconian rational empiricism. He 
briskly dismisses (t\e Shrop- 


shire etymology 0 f DivH ^ 
being related to furies 
goblins asserting that " X 
knowledge have, in these Hf- 
persed such clouds of i&no ffi 4, 
error ", Divlin, he savs c? , 1 ' 
the Anglo-Saxon word'fS -tt 
1 hia is cheerlngly commoner 
but when the same liter® 
applied to other aspects o w 
history, the results can b. S1 i! 
ci.nimuiiicative as Evelyii 1 * Vi*i 
"I. N.*, Dame toi.'S 

sustained with J20 p||| sn 

& TH*i rh C?8 1 large ' 60 i & 

refieuo' of X^lSnga^m^^! 
ascend by 389 stJJ? fi 

mhi?. C 8ilJ er,eS * rom «“« »5 

The facts not only say fo* w 
themselves, they are paradnilaD, 
too precise to gra^p; andtbejmJi 
vlieti true of Gough: 

Elizabeth the daughter of Idi 1 
Down ton by his second wife tu ' 
married to Thomas Leawns.'n | C. 
said before. John, bit *a? M ■ 
married with the daughter tint 
Arrhur Pod moor e. of Kanbia 
vhis John purchased kni h 
Nonely, and after sold it iuIih 
my cousin, Thomas Payai 4 
Eustnston. Dorothy, the imm 
of John Downton by hi* first aib 
was married (o Richard Cm« 
of Huston ... 

and so on. How one lengi ii tl 
this for u Pcpyslan outburst cf ini 
tauon or regret, or oven morrhr 
d Pepysian confession. Gough vrft 
retails occasional titbits laont £ 
drinkers and adulterers of Myddk. 
but if he ever himself fancied kn 
wife’s maid or woke up wtib ■« 
hnngover, lie doesn’t let. on. I 

Many historians (as Profewi 
Hoskins’s enthusiasm makes tk«l 
will be gltid' to have lite edidoo'is 
ih«Hr shelves, though they will nri 
to consult the published mdai» 
readily Hvbiiuhlc In vc/dhic 
libraries if they iwut'w.N 
sure of their text: you ronnot 
iibsnltitely trust a tronstribw who 
gives you, for dxampVe, 
could not bi*eak • an, toFJ 
offered him ”, wlietr the w" 
must nhvionslv be "bfoW' 
For ihe general readei 1 , If* • ta 
appointment of n different »«■ *’ - 
thy saino. anyone with an «ye 
a purticuiur kind of human era® ; 
nesN will enjoy the very « 

moment's when Gough gn®J . 
huiifliu.t • himself to : cough op, L 

joke. Row hold Mucklesnon of Al» 
ton provokes nuo such expettoraiK^ 
Miickluston’s second xmfVK * • 
a iiKiMmllne spirit ", Goueftj'P 
and stood up to ' her , hu^baod - 
fii tnlv *hm- iu ono fight dtey^f 
she hist tin eye. After her tk*2 !; 

Miicklesion murrlcd • 

was uJ re mly one-eyed, ‘ . j 
will not contest with 1 bar hw . ; 
for If she loses on- eye. ! 

all". Kow they must have . 

down Ht the bowlinB' alle 7‘ 


The Tory as hero 
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Information, please 


i V|re ’khttlf' «|i : 

f pf’S'qiise .ydti iPfl. true!”; A > tlovelist' 
mtis^ wrely do hettet ‘iWv llint. i .. 


Dr George Hlckqs (1642-1715), Dean 
. of Worcester, deprived as - a Non- 
Juroi- titular Bishop of Therford, 
phllofogiat and - coinpiltrg of the 
77iesnu)’us . Lfngnanim Septe/itrfo- 
miouni • whereabouts of any of 
his correspondence outside the 
Bodleian and the British Library, 
'u,'... . ■ ' , Richard L. Harris. 

. Wdntwbrth Road, Summertown, 
Oxford OX2:7m - 
PoBnemtinde Raid; August 18, 1943 : 

. m fori nation from anyone who Sow 
1,1 ij ® bombing force onihis 
. raid dr was present on the ground 
in the. Peenemiinde hres, or waa 
;'in twiy Other way Involved; for a 
boo]? on «he taiil. . 

Midd'lebrobk. 

v ™* 

pf^Stflpferiop.C^fie.iqsp) : informa- 
1 biograpWcol Wksi-ouud, 

I^roeiWarly TolaWnfc to Jite pelitl- 
i- or educational 

; , heti vi ties, . from -anyone, who knew • 
n»m/ for gicrtljenl-imalytlogl study 
; 1 tt fiction foe Twaynehi 

KneMsh ^Autitoro.setled; . ... 

‘ •' l' . !-• iRMrw Ai MfcCftriliy, . 
v ; ,-Eh41ish, v PO. Box : 


rWw wpich PO. Bai 

1 ■' 3312+1- -. 


dqetm'f driny ^ t^ntid‘b]| 
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136 Pomeroy Lane. ; 

Mnssndiu setts 010DL . 

John . WIIU 

born at K+ngatadga. is 

tised : in Derby 
Derby and LoadonJ" .gj # 
with hU sons, Joh^ wn|Hb 

• and WUHam Franc !• wgj ^ 

firm designed nwre tjjjij 
conformist chapejs, jpl 

gsnw£i!^Ts3 

Library -or 1 (-/(M-mah* 1 * 

ArobivosT and oh? ^ nf0 

him or |f« Ai-lrt, 

Hi U crest, DarUy ,H s l ,8i » ; 

• lock^DorbyShu-?- .....vjjtf 

: this ■«/« ^ 

•. ' for maiiosi w 

r . iji);,. "•". 


Benjamin Disraeli took such pride 
in bis own novels, even the worst 
of them — a natural, and well-justi- 
fied, defiance of all contemporary 
or iiostliuinous criticism — that it is 
hard 10 believe a new volume of 
bis, A Year ut Hartlebury, the 
authorship of which he had never 
claimed or acknowledged, could 
nnw be unearthed from some dusty 
library slielf. “My works are my 
life", he wrote to "dearest, 
dearest” Lady -Chesterfield in his 
sevon tieth year, and few things gave 
him more pleasure In his old age 
thin the interest which she and 
even more his other, even dearer, 
recently ignited old flame. Lady 
Bradford, took iu his writings. He 
eagerly advised them to move 011 
from Vivian Grey and The Young 
Duke to I'enetia, written " in the 
maturity of my youth" and show- 
ing "what it is for a woman to 
have a man* of imagination for a 
lover **. True, he liad found it 
necessary, presumably in the in- 
terests of ltis political advancement, 
to cfeusor considerable chunks ot 
both Viman Grey end The Young 
Duke;- but why should he have 
wanted to conceal the existence of 
a whole book and how could the 
feat of suppression succeed from 
that time until today, almost 
exietty a hundred years after his 
death r Yet this, incontrovertibly it 
mmj, is what has happened, 

4 T* 1 ? discavwy has been made and 


*jty, Kingston, Ontario, A book 
of two volumes entitled A Year at 
Hmleburp, or the Election, written 
rt two ^udonynioiia authors. 
Cherry and Fair Star, was nubliadteu 
And Otley of Conduit 
Sfreer, London, in Merck 1834. Two 

El T h * r “wmU had fought 
hM elections * High Wycombe, and 
5“ p f f om those contests in 
2 rt.? ndiast * p electi «>n described 
ew»itw are striking and in- 
e, j f^ 0 ®°Py «f Ae book Is 
at u.5l! nd j ^iwaoll’s onvn library 
aLiNtT ien e en *** d no absolutely 
f? re ! er8, ’ ct " t o it has so 
snanrf«» d ®tectod in nfs corre- 
1 SSTTSl yet t ? lore Are refer- 
of CW tio I,,t i eri ® Retire, in some 
« letters - to ' fils slater 


Knr.ih ' wliieh become blear once 
1 licit coKiu'uiii autitarship of 
■ I Year >u tlanlebury is assumed. 
Several extracts quoted in the Ncw.s- 
louer, a few of which arc freshly 
cited here, have a .strong Disraelian 
fluvniir. Mure over, to read the 
whole hook — tin.- re is u copy in the 
British Li hniry — is to be convinced 
as well as enraptured. Despite 
Sarah's collaboration, which for the 
most part he encuuragetl with 
brotherly solicitude, there are 
tuiiiiuruus touches which could have 
come only from Disraeli himself 
mid which in tuni offer renewed, 
tantalizing glimpses of how he saw 
himself in ciie reckless glory of his 
youth. 

Aubrey Bnltun — originally the 
name was to have provided the 
title of the hook — is a pure Disraci- 
inn hero, an aristocrat with radical 
pi-eieusiuiis, a figure nf inysrery and 
high am bl rion one who achieves 
tiie nire combination uf “ a flue 

f metical temperuineut with u great 
uve of action “. After nameless 
adventures abroad, he has been 
enticed back to his native laud and 
his vast estates. 11 in the ni09t Tory 
comity in England ", by the sniff 
of mighty events : “ At the prospect 
of insurrection, he turned with 
more affection towards a country 
he had hitherto condemned as too 
uneventful for a man of genius”. 

But has he come In vain ? "Whet 
sort of people have I fallen 
amongst ? ” How often must the 
same ntood have overtaken the 
young, alien Disraeli as he struggled 
to comprehend the slow-witted 
temperament of the people of his 
adoption, and sought to gauge whnt 
he folt to be the revolutionary 
temper of his time. Now, at least, 
he and his hero could discern the 
same enemy and strive to summon 
every force available for the 
attack : 

How the low Whigs did hate Mr 
Bohunl They hated him with 
chat intense predisposition of 
enmity, whioh cold-blooded, cal- 
culating, unsympathetic, selfish 
mortals always innately feel for 
■ man of genius, a man whose 
generous and lively apirit always 
makes them ashamed of their 
dead dung (till -like existence. 

Then again: 

Not knowing how to meet the 
electrical effect of Mr Bohun, 
they all declared that he was 
Insincere. Narrow-minded, short- 
sighted people who never act but 
from some gross Impulse of 
immediate .interest, unless their 
miserable minds can detect the 
quid pro-quo of every act of your 
conduct, always consider you a 
Charlatan. 

Or again : 

But the truth is, it was not merely 
a generous ana confident spirit 
that made Mr Bohun our advo- 
cate, and a strenuous advocate of 
popular rights, and even of their 
extension. That lie was ambitious 


By Michael Foot 

llicio.is 1111 doubt, ami whn but 
fouls are nut uuthilious ? But he 
hud too great a stake in the exist- 
ing order nt' society to precipitate 
u revolution, though he intended 
to ride the sLorm, if the hurricane 
did occur. And this I think was 
his duty. Ir is the fashion now 
“ lo go along with the people ”, 
but I think the people ought to 
be led, ought to have ideas given 
thorn by those whom nature mid 
education have qualified la' govern 
states and regulate the conduct 
of mankind. 

And wli.it are the chances that the 
hurricuiie is browing ? 

Mr Boium cun side red the Whigs 
as a parly uf political swindlers, 
who had obtained power by false 
pretences. They had been per- 
mitted to enter office on the pre- 
tence of making those changes 
which the spirit of the age re- 
quired: instead of effecting this 

E urpose, their only object had 
cen to root up the power of 
their uppmumis, and to dcstruy 
that happy balance of parties in 
the state, 'which in nit aristocratic 
country is indispensable to the 
freedom and felicity of the mass. 
Mr Bohun was of opinion that 
with the present machinery of the 
constitution, it was almost hn- 

f ossible to dislodge the Whigs 
rom office, and as they were 
pledged to pursue an anti-national 
policy, he consequently considered 
the country in imminent peril and 
he was desirous of seeing a new 
pBrtv formed, which while it 
granted those alterations in our 
domestic policy which the spirit 
of the age required, should main- 
tain and prosecute the ancient 
external policy bv which the em- 
pire had been founded, and of 
this party he wished to place him- 
self at the head. . . . Deeming the 
dismemberment of the empire the 
necessary consequence of the 
Whigs long remaining in office, 
Mr Bohun was nf opinion that 
we should get rid of the Whigs 
at any price , . . 

Yet Aubrey Bohun, even in his 
comes Ls with the Whig candidate, 
Mr Prigmore, aided by an egregious 
character, M that fellow Jenkins , 
Prlgmore'e assistant, does not have 
it »ll his own way. Sometimes, the 
author, or authors, step hack ana 
offer a more objective account of 
Aubrey Bohun, 1 the aristocratic 
demagogue in action. 

At this moment, Mr Bohun, who 
was a perfect master of stage 
effect, stepped out on the portico 
of the Rose. An acclamation rent 
the skies. Individual exclamations 
were lost in the universal cheer. 
. . . Unhappy Prigmore, never was 
a man so scarified I It was quite 
evident that the speaker was him- 
self In a state of almost ecstatic 
enjoyment. He seemed himself 
almost intoxicated with hie in- 
exhaustible sarcasm. His teeming 
• fancy fired ,jrUh the maddening 
shouts of the populace. ... 


Bin ilii: fact in no people relLli 
eliHitieiici! nf the hiahest order 
so iiiucii un the lowest mub. They 
uud and or seem to under- 
stand every tiling. Atlusiuii tu 

History, which titdv have never 
read, ’ mei.iplicn icaf expressions 
drawn from sources uf which tliev 
have no experience — with all they 
syntpatlii.se. 

Certainly Aubrey Buliuii dues not 
always emerge quite unscathed from 
some other uxchtiugcs. with those 
who w.itcii front the Tory camp, Mr 
Chunifield, the Tory brewer, ami 
Alderman liuggs, the Tory ugenr. 

“ Ah l the Tories ”, said Mr llaggs 
dcspondtimly. ” It’s nil uver with 
u». A Tory wont [sic] go down 
now." 

“ Anything better chan a Whig ”, 
said Chunifield. 

“We must stick tn our colours”, 
said Buggs. “ But if wc have nn 
ship of Due own, we niuat turn 
privateer* ”, said Chunifield, who 
loved a nautical metaphor, " and 
fight under the flag of nuother 
state.” 

A marvellous, envious flourish 
from the Disraeli who fought 'the 
Wycombe election with the bailiffs 
running after him fullows. Who else 
but he would have turned this tuble 
on his hero? 

" But they say he Is a Radical 7" 
added Mr Baggs. " Fiddle-de-dee, 
he has thirty thousaud a year ”, 
said Chunifield. “ I am not 
afeard of such Radicals as 
those. ” 

How right Mr Chumfield, the 
jolly brewer, prove* to be. But this, 
be It not forgotten. Is the discern- 
ment of the Disraeli of 1834. 

Some of his other distinctive 
literary trade-marks are there for 
all to see: for example, the Disraeli 
attitude to women, a combination 
peculiarly his own. The influence, 
explicit and implicit, of influential 
wonieu runs back and fartiii but 
that ou its own is not so remark- 
able. More striking are the rousing 


cheers acumded the Aiiiavnuijii 
Kitty. “ ‘ I'll never kiss the iip-i tint 
don’t shout Ii.' »li u n cried out x 

beautiful, bold girl, the leader uf 
those unhappy victims- of nur viitue 
who in moments of popular excite- 
ment generally distinguish them- 
selves and it is curious are then 
'only treated with consideration. ” 
(Defoe might have written that 
tribute too.) But then- conics an 
original scene outside the almshouse 
where Dame Harrald is “ sur- 
rounded bv the petticoats 
" J wish I had a vote”, .suld Dame 
Harrald. “The women iiave tu» 
votes ”, said Mrs Collins, mourn- 
fully. “The more's the shuttle ”, 
said gossip F.uidle. “ In this 
. world the men., -have it uii their 
own way", remarked Dume Har- 
rald, pensively. 

And that was written not quite 
ninety years before women in 
Wycombe did get the vote. Disraeli 
the feminist (to use the term uuuch- 
ronisrically} would not let cite 
- opportunity pass : 

“ Were I u man ", said Helen [tho 
heroine | . somewhat thoughtfully, 
“I should like to be in parlia- 
ment. It might be very excitiug.' 1 

“ The dullest business in the 
world,” said Colonel Neville, 

“ when you are in. Trying to get 
in is some amusement. But every 
man 1 know in the House tells me 
he is bored to death- There’s 
Crawford — Crawford could'* never 
sleep till he got into Parliament; 
und Harry Stair, he always said 
it cured his dyspepsia. There is 
no place in tAie World you sleep 
so soundly os iu the House uf 
Commons/' 

But the place can he roused, ami 
Aubrey Bohuti is the man to do it. 
He has come to enjov electioneer- 
ing bettor titan hunting. He known 
his destiny — "Jf I live, I muft be 
a great man. Tia a consoling con- 
viction." And the scene when he 
does arrive, having won the 
Fan chaster election by a single voio, 
with the eyes of foe whole country 
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’ . Galloping, galloping ; the tan raincoat 

■ O/i the girl-rider,, her. fhick .. . ; i- \ . " ’;• . , ; ; » . . 1 , 

•. B/*oiuii 5ttck 7nf7ier/Vi|r tne'paJe flank, 

■ Who canters round and round the wet sand 
V ,■ '■"■'Each hoofprint flowering swiftly ; . ' . , 

. ", "V; t ‘"hi the wind, dark flanks, fight manes blowing : 

' . ; ' i .i [ Xhd sea made of horses.; 

’ ... v , 'A. dashing squall of rain, the white hooves 
; 1 Of water galloping down the valley stones ; 

Now the wind prefigures 'there •' ' ‘ 
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Sin, 


upon him, is described, in a neglec- 
ted buck written ilnec vu sirs before 
the voung Disraeli made lm famous 
maiden speech. liolnin is offered 
much advice before i he greni event ; 

“ My dear Mr Unit mi ”, said the 
old foul, <l allow me to advise 
ymi — [ have seen mu inniiy ureal, 
men in my time, — I have u Itigli 
idea of yulir powers. — no fine can 
have n 'higher I am sine you 
will equal the yieatesi: hut take 
my advice, do not he in n hurry 
in speak. — Feel your way first.— 
All great statesmen huve waned 
a season or two before they spoke, 
— waited till they caughi i lie tone 
of the house. Take my advice, 
do not be in a hurry 10 speak.” 
“I sny, linhun, my grind fellow ”, 
said the young fool, *' take my 
udvicc, don’t be in u hurry to 
speak,— iviiit till you catch the 
tone of the liuusc. — I have known 
devilish clever fellows quite done 
up, by not waiting until they 
caught ihe tone of the house.” 
Mr Bohim's answer to hath was 
n how. lie knew Ids own powers. 
And I hen the umniuiH comes : 

In a crowded house, Aubrey 
Bofiuii arose. He spoke nn our 
continental policy. He addressed 
the house without the slightest 
apparent nervousness, bm with 
great mildness, and with un air 
1 'Iwtt the dandies decided was 
perfectly gentlcnuiiily — so they 
listened. The Tories listened 
been use they were anxious in 
make out whether he belonged 
to them or not : and the Whigs 
listened because they were afraid 
of him. ... It tvus' mu only the 
most successful debut ever made 
in that house, hut ihe most bril- 
liant oration that had for years 
been heard within its walls. 
Aubrey Hohun's pari Union lary 

triumph does not mark the climax 
of the book ; indeed, at the begin- 
ning, several other episodes and 
characters occupy ihe stage hefnre 
he makes his spectacular carry. 
Maybe these Ure the chapters con- 
tributed chiefly by Sarah, and from 
the one or .two relevant letters 
between them it does appear that 
the brother Bnd sister hud a qmwrtl 
about the ItighTy incliidrumaiic end 
of the whole affair. " Poetical jus- 
tice is all stuff”, i>i$<Mcii iviate in 
i\ rare burst of impatience. “I 
think you will spoil i lie liuul:, but 
yuu are Lady Paramount.' 1 . Not that, 
ne could truly claim to huve an 
unfailing distaste for melodrama 
himself; but A Year ai thirtlvhurji 
does end with fiendish .% liters, 
swooning lovers, and murder most 
foul. 

■ Conceivably he did believe that 
his beloved Sarah ur his own com* 
pMisant nature or the two together 
had spoiled the hook, nnd that he 
‘could not bring himself to tuke the 


responsibility for so misshapen «in 
offspring. A pity, since even in 
those chapters ascribed primarily m 
Surah, there are passages which 
seem assuredly his, and which by 
their especial Disraelian candour 
win the reader’s intention and hpuri. 

“In Lhis country”, we arc- told, 
“ where the art most sedulously 
fostered is the art of making a 
connection, numerous are ihe estab- 
lished menus of arriving .11 the 
gru.it result. A public school, a 
crack college, uhc turf if you ure 
rich, are all good in their wa.v- 
hut to travel on the continent is a 
highly esteemed mode”. The young 
Disraeli was determined that his 
oriental travels, as nd venturous and 
sexually mysterious as Lord Byron's 
or Aubrey Boh un Vs, would help in 
qualify Kim for the highest en- 
deavours on his return. *' His 
fAuhrey’sl letters proved to all the 
family that he was a very great 
man indeed ”, He studied maps. 
He impressed everyone at home. 
He, or one of his fellow travellers, 
11 began to have a tolerably exact 
icleu of the Turkish Lrnpiie .juM 
when it was on the point of being 
dismcnihcrcd ”. 

The revelation of the authorship 
of such disclosures might have been 
embarrassing to the Lord Deacons- 
field who went to Berlin forty-four 
years later 10 save rhe Turkish 
Empire; hut he had other worries. 
In any case, Disraeli the novelist 
was often a wiser and more attrac- 
tive figure than Disraeli the poli- 
tician. As u novelist, he could nuiicli 
rhe revolutionary ardour of the 
lime and not forever feel tethered 
10 the earth by his Tory and, worse 
still, his Conservative associates. 
These last encumbrances had not 
.vet appeared in full force. “He 
doesn't look like a Radical ”, smiled 
an observant Tory who makes his 
appearance here ; but the issue 
was still open. Thus the great 
question might also have been left 
upon in the novel, had it not been 
for Surah’s (if it was Surah's) crush- 
ing collapse into melodrumu. 

However, these are the fraternal 
greetings which a new Disraeli novel 
tuny stir on the Lefr. Much more 
.severe may be the judgments which 
come from rite Right ; for Disraeli 
in recent times is no lunger 
ucclaimed as the great prophet of 
Toryism, It is not too much to 
suv thru he lias been bundled off 
Ins Primrose League pedestal 
altogether, and the cause of rho 
dethronement ts'nor solelv thfe cOn- 
• version of the Tories to Tliatcherite 
luisses-faireism, ' which Disraeli 
would have abhorred. The Tory 
revulsion spreads wider and deeper ; 
witness the latest' introduction to 
the Penguin edition of Syhil. ' 

Lord Butler is the master of- the 
compliment that kills, the stiff dem- 
in 3 embrace. When he took such 
pouts to assure us that Anthony 
"Eden (or was It Harold Mucntillan ?) 


O Victoria ! O J erusalem ! 


8y Thomas Pakenham 
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Jarrell dates : . 

i*he Abyfislni ah Difficulty ' 

The Emperor . Theodoi us and the 
{Magdal* Campaign 1SG7 T 68 

240pp. Oxford University Press. 
•£9.50:-. 

0 19 211747 5 

■I have always believed — and this 
admirable hook by Sir Darrell Q.ues 
[confirms my belief — thor, in the 
British expedition to Abyssinia of 
1867-68, Verdi missed a great oppor- 
tunity Up , In those Ethiopian fqst- 
Mtesaes, there:' was .the . Implausibly 
i'ifuff of grand opera uhd of : Shake- 1 
’Ajpear torn tragettyi Writers, of 
i Ethiopian history, , qj:; Dr John id it 
paid in the preface to Lnbn’s A 
' yayage jo • Abvs.iinia^ have never 
Reeded ro exaggerate. 

^ Heading, the cast. fi iVmny -sided 
‘ Ethiopian Eihperor, Theodore, in- 
fatuated with Queen Victoria! (The 
Mart bloving Theodore ■ should also 



*' Reflections ”, a wood engraving bp Joan H assail, reproduced from 
Joan Hassall'g Picture Book, one of the ti 00 latest miniature books to 
appear in J. L. Carr’s scries (17pp with 28 illustrations, j. L. Can- 
Publisher, 27 Milldtila Road, Kettering, 30p) 


wits the best Prime Minister we 
hud, wits not the phrase intended 
iu linger in the atmosphere and 
return its effectiveness even though 
it would be awkward for the victim 
or his friends positively to object ? 
i have often wondered how wintry 
must hnve been the smile exchanged 
between Lite two men when next 
thev met. or how their colleagues 
round die cabinet table must nave 
turned aside from sheer politeness. 
I 11 aitv case bow evident it is, and 
not solely from this single example, 
that Lord Butler has an ever-ready 
Latent to express his criticisms with- 
nut exposing himself to criticism in 
turn, ro let the hand that stabs 
seem to be engaged in a caress. 
Could he he content to employ 
this an in dealing with Disraeli 7 
Not ut all. 

Lord Butler offers us, ns an intro- 
duction to one of Disraeli's greatest 
novels, seven damning pnges 
softened by no real attempt at 
faint praise. He scorns any resort 
to Itis much-, id ini red mastery of the 
double-eiHmidre ; the diract blows 
IftU.'r. thick “-and - last. • - Disraeli 
wrecked Sir Robert Peel but he 
almost wrecked the Conservative 
Party in the process, and even at 
this date, one senses, his insolence 
is not forgiven. Ha will be remem- 
bered for his fl vigorous but inade- 
quate foreign policy ". As for his 
novels, there are times, Lord. Butler 
assures us superfluously, when 
Disraeli “fails to capture my sym- 
pathy He even quotes Trollope 


on the Tory hero, not exactly with 
approval but without the savage re- 
buttal which the {munition deserves 
— " the glory has been the glory of 
pasteboard, and the wealth has been 
the wealth of tinsel, the wit has 
been the wit of hairdressers, and 
the enterprise the enterprise of 
mountebanks”. One can imagine 
how such essays in combined malice 
and snobbery might have been 
greeted round tite dinner table at 
Hatfield House ill, say, the 1860s; 
but why should they be revived 
more than a century later by a 
Conservative statesman supposedly 
introducing Sybil to a new 
generation ? 

Then, for goad measure. Lord 
Butler goes oil to stress his con- 
tempt for Disraeli’s " historical 
theorising " and why he conics near 
to dismissing Disraeli's contem- 
porary comments on the Chartists, 
surely one of his truly prophetic 
appreciations nf the age in which 
lie lived. Butler itisi-srs, however, 
that the idea of “ (lie two nations” 
whs not Disraeli's- own invention, 
aiid concludes with a brilliant, in- 
effable * Butlerism, aimed at more 
niodeni targets. “ Even today there 
is in Britain a ' One Nation Group 
led by Lord Ilailshum and Lord 
Hinchinbronke, which is dedicated 
to uniting die rich and the poor.” 
And yet, as all the world knows, 
the One Nation Group broke- into 
fragments long since, and my guess 
is that Lord Hailsnant - and Lord 
I-linchinbrnoke have scarcely ex- 


changed a word of politiu, " 

pathy in the past decade 1 ** 

one ,,v V ,i “ho m these 

Ihe puim ,,f Lord Butler's 2“ 
uhom the One N«ti„ B cS a 
which ho was never a niumE 
h.s reference to two of iX* ? 
whom he never stooped * & 1 
is to reduce the whole topic S' 1 
ot the utmost insignificance. ; 

What is it then in Disraeli, 1 ’ 

the modern Tory has come to t ‘ 
non and to fear? h cannot £] 
lie anything in hfe career?' 

L misery lit ivc loader nnd s ia ICjm „j ; 
fur here, during ihe thS l 
years after 1 I 10 overthrow of V 
lie made his accommodation* ' 
merely with the Tory Party \\ 
even, after much agony and *-• 
sneers, with the Consetvaiivea**- 
It is in the novels thin a DlsrwJ 
11 not her dimension altogether t’ 
be sought, one whose MpJosi' 
power can still produce fresh dtit 
mums. “The world calls me ‘cr 
celled ’—The world is in err®', 
So he wrote in a diary in 18& 
the year before he wrote A hi? 
ut Hartleburp — and the quoutt>> 
is wisely printed in the first 
ler of Daniel Schwarz's Dirrse/ii - 
Fiction. The diary continues; 

I trace all the blunders of u 
life to sacrificing my own opnj,< 
to that of others. When I no 
considered very conceited Mo/ 

T was nervous, and bud self t.-- 
fideuce only by fits. I interf u 
future to act entirely frontr 1 
own impulse. I have un uim;i 
instinct. I can read chartiitf 
at a glance; few men can dto 
me. My ini ltd is a condnntJ 
mind. It is a revolutionary rain 
I am only truly great in Kti? 

If ever I am placed in ijiri 
eminent position I Shull puu 
uh i s. I could rule the Home ^ 
Commons, although there Wi 
be a great prejudice against k 
I t is the most jealous aiumN; 
in the world. The fine chartin' 
of our English society, the fit 
sequences of our arisiocro. 
institutions renders a earetr Ill- 
cult. 

Daniel Schwa 12 explains how 
raeli turned to his writings la «Jj 
to express bis strongest pas»» 
to fulfil the imaginative |nf 
which he felt within himself, ft 
writes as a literary critic att 
than as a politician or a nhtonir, 
mid his book should greatb tg- 
tribute to the enhancement ofUfr j 
r aeli's reputation as a i 

century novelist of the 'lot iJmc j 
What he does not quite ***£? 
despite many valuable hints. » 
full exposure oi ■ Dtfr«h* 1 

denary niind ”, and this. j 

is the fenture winch 
Disraeli from the vast ni^on « f ■ 
his contemporaries, 
his novels llva-r-alnio«, ^ ® *.,* -ji; 
— when the world of Loid j 
dead. i. 
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Away from the agonies 


By Rosemary Pi i mage ] 

^nTouTlX BELL (Editor) : 
rhe Di erv of Virqmia Woolf: 

Volume 3, 19 - j 1930 

384pp. Hogarth Press. £10.50. 
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r* Ihd beginning of this third 
5ui» of diaries Virginia Woolf.has 
Sn journalwing for ten years. 
Thev were started, she wrote earl ier, 

‘. 3 core of limbering exercise,, or 
a ragbag to keep odds and ends an : 
row she has reached the point of 
wondering what then- fate wd be. 
She thinks Leonard might patch up 
a little book from them if she dies , 
but she will live, and write her 
memoirs from Lhem. fhough in these 
five years front 1925 to 1930 her 
versatility and reputation were .at 
(hoii- weak, the diaries show no sign 
of increasing self-importance oc 
self-consciousness about posteivlty. 
Tiie tone is the same as before, warn 
even more assurance : entirely re- 
laxed, fluent, and natural : obser- 
vant, curious, eager; brilliantly 
subtle, yet direct. Sussex land- 
scapes, lightning sketches or 
the great, rows with, the cook, 
braodings over the ' next book, 
all sort easily together. .There 
is no posturing, axe-grinding, 
forced fine writing. It seems os sim- 
ple as breathing ; but in its way as 
the product of die same hard strug- 
gle to extend the imagination end 
the resources of die language that 
went into the book 6 . It is odd to 
drink that in the half-hours af ter tea 
away from the great agonies over bha 
novels, this other work was casually 
being built up to take its place 
beside them. 

“I daresay few women are 
happier”, Woolf writes in 1930 


an impregnable .Ethiopian, aniba ue taken pnsoiier ntniselr,. he 
-d-nountu ill-top), -arc five Hriilsli dip- j£ r ® 5 . “B^ln and dips, like’ a fiend e- 
foriiiitfc* rcptesentallvesi nnd lined !' .* : ■ . ;:.v 

rrutesumt missionaries, ... Tjiey. tire ;. In jhe; lost scenti of tW irugedy 

.being held hoktage iby Theodore “Theodora' and ' Vfcioria ”, Naplei' 
nntH Queen Victoria' 'unswcr^JiU evacuuteR Ethiopia to the sthmd oC 
Wtter, Tins crucial leuor lias been ; a victory march, ' his eiepinuus 
lost for some years id rim lucliivcs weighed down with. . the golden 
•of the Foreign Office and India , crowns and 348 bricdloss Ethiopian 
Qlficp. It. J-urns out to be a pro- ; muiiuscripts that he has" looted from 
ptwuL f or mutual liuli) ,ngnlnsi Turks the mbn: . Beside him he leads by 
brtd EgypliOns. Theqdnro believes tl\p : hand Prince "Alamayu, ThooJ 
tl|at'it is 'his destiny, ■. with , Vic-, li ore’s eiBliL-yoar-oid iiOir. tb bb 


.tpria’s help, to' rescue Jerusalem 
froin'the infidel. (The letter 'is 
also erroneously believed to be a 

f roposal of mnrriage.j Victoria re- 
uses the Blliance with Theodore. 
General' Hapier at the head of 14,000 
British and Indian troops, and 27,000 
camp followers, is ordered to storm 
the impregnable antha and rescue 
the hostages, 

-Enl 6 r Napier Yvith the vanguard 
of his army and forty-four ele- 
phants especially trained for moun- 
tain warfare. Napier warns Theo- 
dore, whose, grip on reality 1 is 
weakening, that he must release the 
hostages. Theodore refuses and 
attacks Napier, but his warriors are 
cur down by Napier’s .snide is. 
Theodore fires the heavy artillery 
constructed for him by -.the P rotes- . 
t(M| missionaries including & gig&n - 1 
ti 6 tftnndn . cnlled : ,f Sebastopol ,f . 

Sebastopol " . misfires, J^teodore 
makes, n final IqmpDt. '(Insert .aria 
O Victoria I O Jerusalem ! O Si?h; K . 
topol I) and then claps to Ids fqre- 
hoad a. pistol on graved . ; with (he 
words Presented by Victoria Queen 
of . Groat Britain 1 and- Ireland to 
; Pheodorus Emperor nf Abyssinia ”. 
Tbp pistol misfires too, ut. first, ■' 
raising ’Theodore’s: . hopes that ' des- 
tiny has 1 spared him.. Ho releases. 
the prisoners; Then, realizing he 
will be taken prisoner hiru self,, he 
fires ugdin and dips,' like' a gemJe- 
;nan,. : . ... 

;-In -.jhe;‘ lost scene of tKie . tragedy 
“Theodora ond Victoria ”, Napier 
evacuates Ethiopia to the siiiind of . 
u -.' victory march, his elephoiits 
weighed down with. , the goldep. 
..crowns and- 348 priceless Ethiopian' 
manuscripts that he has L looted nuih 
the umbn . '..Beside him he leads by’ 
ihii : hand Prince Alamayu, ThooJ 
{lore’s. eiBlii-yeafoId ■ heir, to boi 


brought up as the adopted son of 
Quden Victoria. 

These were, the events that snat- 
ched the headlines in the English 
newspapers, of 1867-68. , There had 
never been a drama quite like this 
cliff-hanger (or ombu-hanaer). The 
hostages of Magdela, at the .mercy 
of Em perm- Theodore, can only be 
compared to the hostages In Teheran 
at' the mercy of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini. _ Napier's triumph wa$ 
celebrated in two semi-official his- 
tories (one by Captain Hozler, mis- 
anthropic father -of Clementine 
Churchill) ; in best sellers by Henty 
and H. M. Stanley (bath war cor- 
respondents with Napier), and in 
pious suenbiogrnphies by most of 
the hostages. 


dore minache. This is his territory; 
aria Ethiopia and Whitehall. He scrani- 
b!qd up and down these mountains 
tQre; during , War. service with the King’s 
i vie African.. Rifles, and he Served as 
uCen colonial secretary : at Gibraltar, 
0 to N timer's fibnl post. He has gone 
ffiji; . liidtistvionsly through- both the 
tirst, Foreign Of flee files and the private 
P‘!P C ''; S Napier and other Officers, 
oases Ih.s hndings generally confirm the 
a he verdict of Sven RubensQn’a. brilliant 
E'Sf Pioneering; study. The > Survival qf 
nUe ’ /ndependenee, j?ufl|llBj»ed 

(gedjr '. We are. left; with dlte oVerwheint- 
nplcr mg, imshl-havc-heeii. Consider the 
»d of .'.unanswered letter . to Queen Vic- 
b wus toripL :lt Vy'ns hent in October 1862 
ildep. ami ro answer .was received till 
jplun ' .1865, wheq the Foi dign OffiCe had 
from buauii.jiefinriatioiK fm* th* rkt«B» 


sent a parallel letter to ' Napoleon 
III. The Qua! D'Orsuy itt leust took 
the trouble to reply. And though 
Theodore wns rebuffed — warned to 
expect nu help against Egyptian 
encroachments, for this whs an era 
when both Britain and France were 
wooing the Khedive— he apparently 
regarded this os a lesser humiliation 
than being ignored. In due . course 
he^ expeliod the "French Consul, 
Lejean, Instead of incarcei-aling: him 
like the British v one, Consul 
Cameron. 

Would a' similar rebuff lit 1862 — 
or a promise of technical rather 
than diplomatic assistance — have 
saved Britain the trouble of spend- 
ing £9 million 'to rescue eight hos- 
tages ? By 1864 it . whs ii-lreiidy loo 
■ late, I suspect, to avoid disaster. 
Theodore's. -charaeUr . had long 
been a battlefield of , conflict-, 
mg .iRQods;, cruel, affablej vacillat- 
ing; decisive, vindictive, generous, 
arrogant, ■ humble and so on. Yet 
one consistent theme was a roman- 
tic passion for the English, fed by 
his triehdship with two young Eng- 
lishmen, Bell and Plowdon, during 
earlier years. Both Beil arid Plow- 
den had served ' Theodore loyally, 
di$d in his service. ' Hence die 
■ pistol Queen 'Victoria had sent him 
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churches of. G01 } u 7 
Tabor, torturing whole fa* ' u g (rt 
while he tried M 
people Into submission. 1 jaHtf ’ 
British he was more ambi ^ 4 
Only British oldconWre^ 
from the resulis o f «« ^ 
mo nt. The British hw ■ . 
him. Ho could only a ,[r “ jj tt< 
by inviting puiitshment- ^ 
pattern famHiar to P S - VC J 
longed for Napiers 
him when lie c»nic, rtp. 
on him for aid. Tbc 
lines in Ethiopian 
pathetic than Theodore;, 
to -Napier when .Theodor k fi5 

that despite ll lS ,f' v f vDU idr« illi , 
Napier’s comp, Napier ww nBW •* 
him witli honour. „, lS t not 
are to be friends a h' f . 

me without arnsans «s ‘ ?-■ 

of the mechanical aD-- . , 


happier ”, Woolf writes in 1930 
when she is 48 ; and repeats it often 
throughout these years, with the 
ring of truth. There had been the 
breakdowns and suicide attempts, 
hut for years on end it can only 
seem an enviably satisfying life. The 
many deaths among her friends 
were still to carte. Mrs Dnlloway 
and The Common Reader had just 
appeared when the diaries open; 
she war to write, by 1930, Orlando, 
The Witivs, and A Room of One’s 
Oiwi 5 there was the urnorous friend- 
ship with Vitu Sackvilie-West ; and 
peat security within iter circle and 
her marriage (“It has Hat been dull 
-my marriage; iiot at all”). Kath- 
erine Mansfield envied her : “ No 
wonder she can write . . . her roof 
over her. her possessions around 
,ei "i 30 somewhere within 
ca ll ; it was a justified .envy, wo 
realize. 

4 , The darker side is visible too ; 
tnough _very‘ much at bfty. Some-' 
titties—- I pitch into my great lake 
rtmel^holy,. Lord now deep it 
'S' 1 Childlessness remains the 
peat sorrow; only in lier late 
fh fi , recording that the 
j'f 1 Jot children is ebbing. But 
. j h ® 3 . never vlrrltten ' so freely, 
Ma she stays well so long .as she 
j 1 ? 8 necselt against; a back- 
gfound that neither, overwhelms nor 
hor ' t ^ ,at supports her while 
sna risks more and. more, in writing. 
»me times the background is too 
intrusive, and . repented ly .. she 
social life blotting -out “ the . 
mH of the real world "—though 
S? j®“ws she deed& the Rogers and 
Marys, even the .Otto- 
JW ®Jd Lady Col ef axes. At other 

i J nd echo 6 ' ■ 5 t00 ^ ar * ^ tl ^ .ths^ 0 

When i conic indoors, if is all so 
*'!°“‘;—Ianv not '-carrying a great 
• jqs.h; of wheels in.-nty head— Yet 
1 a rt .-wrUing-r-ah and we aro very 
wcces Sful— &'■ - there is— what .1 


the diaries give evidence nf fierce a 
tenacity as well as luck. “ Taking .\ 
one's reiices” is a key phrase that a 
recurs. There is -t description of u t 
figlit against tiiqltt tenor; L 

Olt its hegi lining i Ls coming— the c 
horror— physically like it painful s 
wave swelling about the henrt — 1 

tossing me up. . . . Let me watch * 
the wave rise. I watch. Vanessa. . : 
Children. Failure. Yes, I detect 1 
that. Failure failure. _. . . This : 
goes cm ; several times, with j 
varieties oE horror. ... At last 1 | 
say, watching as dispassionately , 
“as L tan. Mow take a pull oE your- 
self. No more of this., I reason. 

I take a census of happy people 
& unhappy. I brace myself to 
shove to throw to hatter down. ( 
begin to march blindly forward. 

I feel obstacles go down. 1 suy 
it doesn’t mutter. Nntlting 
matters. I became rigid & 
straight, & sleep again. . , . 
Always observant nf the shape of 
others’ lives, comparing them with 
her own, she sees the value of her 
single-mindedness : " Lord, how I 
praise God that I had a bent strong 
enough to coerce every minute of 
my life since I was uorn I This 
fiddling & drifting & not im- 
pressing oneself upon anything— 
this always refraining & finger- 
ing & cutting tliingsi up into little 
jokes fc facetiousness — tliats wliats 
so annihilating.” But yet, she sees, 
even the strong bent was partly a 
matter of luck. 

Perhaps we have had enough of 
this Woolfiana, volume on volume? 
The Bloomsbury Gold Rush, which 
has unearthed so much trivia, may 
well make readers feel so ; but the 
answer must still be no. _ Are there 
many (any?) other writings that 
come as close to transposing the 
feel of day-to-day life — imaginative 
life and practical life — as these 
diaries do ? We now tuke for 
granted the master sketches of 
people encountered : Vita Sackville- 
West's “ pendulous rich society 
face, glowing out under a 
black hat at the end of the 
smoky dismal room, very ances- 
tral. & like a picture under 
glass in a gallery”; Ethel Smj'th 
I amazed at her own genius — “‘Can't 
[ think how I happened ’, slip says, 
» putting on -my hat, & bidding me 
1 observe what a nutshell it is on 

* top of her gigantic brow”; Hardy, 
Shaw, Beerbohm, Yeats. But it is 

} the balance between the outer and 
J inner life which is unique ; the 

* implicit understanding of the way 
j they replenish ono another ; it is 


■.well ‘as politically, in *8G2. when 
he. sent that; letter to. Queen VJc- 
, torisl, he was'^t his zenith.' After 
lobv.ydieit . h? tqqk the hostages, 
ho ; declined . fa^f, rm 6 l)fnlly and poll. 


the amba, The totem — tl y 
thcdi* lesson ; deal ,.P #1 %eo» ,j. 
rtiail from. Abyssinia-* ., 
old captive, the En)P er imi[i «d .'J 
graduate of Magdalai . ^HP t- 

country and was Vfe*. 

European rif 1 es to “If; oS . Ml 11 ' L; 

pean invaders, the Ittd^n s f ' ^ > 

Italians rqad the less . |he «<* ^ . 
backwards, £• 

ness ol . Thoodort ®. 

Wn ft omnnthed Napiei* s 


» jwituiv .reioasB. £ r ~r ,.- linens 

: td ■ HviiL. ; liiu' hoMuea 

• . . I 1 ,». ;. .. : i( v. ^. r , •; ? 


by MenUUk % rt B 0 k us ly 

d? : Aduwa. J 5 Mil 

dore's driaihs of unity . 

; dence had. ^ ; f* 
reality.;; •. 

. .1 ■-.iJi". •• . '[ ' wj 


wcccssf ul-^c ; there is— rwhat .1 

most love— .change ahead.'. . . Apd 
” autumn :-.8t the lights are 
go’og; up • &. Nessa U in ■ Fitaroy 
• . ■' 8r.6at-.jn Is ty. room, 

mtH flaring ^ps 8= unsorted plates 
. : h glasses on,- the f lotnv— & , tlje 
: * s booming— & tills celebrity 

HffW. 18 huite chronic— &: .1 am 
|*!*V than l i.have. eyer been— & 
nought a pah- of earrings today — 
all' this. thcre is vacancy & 
_^>uenco sotTtewhere in the maemnia. 
tViT^u^ ^} B 'vaqaricy. add silence 
Wiij to Idllherin the '6hd. , 'And 
W&m - iri i -diaries whet'e 
% or iol lapse vis fallowed 
iflHniWi ' .hdtj: -But evrin these 

■ deniii*S JL ww.’ *' » . Tfteu 1 sud- 

; W e .M««sfiald recognized, but 


Children 

Whether bp-carcless accident 

or careful plan 

toe tire where they begin. 

They grow in us 

like germs or. fictions 

and we grow big with them. 

Red, mewling strangers ' 
they tear our thresholds 
and immediately we love them. 

When people say ■ 
they lobk like us 
we smile and blush. 

We listen for their aries 
as if we felt their pain 
arid hunger deep in us ; 

and. hqtd. them. tightly ;;; 

in our drms as if we’d found ' ■*, ••• 
a lost part of ourselves. 

We want to give them 
all the things we never had, 
to make it up to them 

for all the times - 

when we were hurt or sad, ; 

■to start again and put right 

our .mistakes, in. them, , 
taruhih. front of .them • 
with warning flags. 

W.&wiiB’ve failed to be.. 

the authors of. our libes . • •; 

write theirs. ■ . 

. • . .1 ...... . 

We make them heroes , 1 . 

stars whose happy ending* 
will scatter light in ours. -.. . 

We feGd them with our dreams-^ 
then wait'and watch . . 

H^W s den^s for flower *. 


an abilily which ii i-i grown over the 
)i<<ii$ nf jnurii.ili. iili:. . w 'n iliu pji lio-s 15 ^ 
and travels and incidents, which 
I'niild read just us Bliunifilmry 
triviJ, form pint of ihe whole roc'ird 
of h MticCuytiiig intagiiljitivu life -. 
sometimes contract vd him :u";:u- K.u 
mem, sonic times running freely, Ma 
“like a cloud with the sun on ii , 20 1 
. as some idea, plan, ur image wells q i 
np”. When, fur insuncu, jukes . 
about her hut make Viiginia Woolf 
literally want to die, it seems funny, Inc 
tragic — and exactly ns things really A 
Hie. " inf 

We see her mind spreading nut 
ninrc and more inquisitively in nil ' 
directions. Wli.u is out relation to 
insects? How tu represent “the J. 
jutrty cnnsciunsncss ” ? A climbing . 
accident in the Alps; “There ure 
tile two lmdies Em ever. 1 suppose 
some ice drips, ur chilis; the liglu *, 
Is blue, green ; or wholly black ; de 
no thing stirs round them. Frozen, j„ 
near together, in their tweeds and „ a 
hobnail boots there they lie. And - in , 
I am here; writing in uiy lodge, gl j 
looking out over the harvest fields. 

She dines out iu a suburban hotel: ^ 

“ Have you had a tiring day ur 

Miss ? snys Mrs leaning 

out to speak to her. Oh dreadfully . 
tiring says Miss — — Laking her “J 
seat at the table with the reserved *" 
private bottle of soda water. And “ 
in complete desolation slie waits for “ 
the courses to be brought.’ 1 And 
ona of the great rewards we get “J 
from this imaginative suppleness is 
that we are able to trace tho very *; 
beginnings of a book, The It uves, ^ 
I 11 the autumn of 1927 Woolf is ^ 
remembering the odd and nameless ei 
1 .sensation just a year before, mat vi 
1 meant a new book: something like g 
seeing a fin far out nt sea. No g 
! biographer could possibly guess tljis r , 
: important fact about iny life 111 uie p 

. late summer oE 1926; yet bio- t 
r graphers pretend they know v 
F people.” But we have had the 11 
chance to notice the “important a 
„ fact”; and, more, to note earlier 
, Olios that Woolf herself may have j 
^ been unaware of. As early as rhe j 
B soring of 1925 there was a hot day , 
’’ in the cotinuy, where Leonard was j 
u lecturing; there were hymns, and , 
1 Cling of tea. “I sometimes think , 
t lmmsiiiitv i c - a wave, mulubtinp. ] 
5 - ... people look thu same ; & ]oke 

6 in the same way, & come to these 
n odd superficial agreements, vvh. lt 
Y ou think of tiiem persisting & wide 
■s spread — in jungles, storms, birth & 
d death— me not superficial ; but 
c rather profound, I think ”, says the 
y diary. Here is The Waves anem- 
ic lated already. Then at the end of 
that year she is thinking of her 
5 close friends: “If 6 people died, 
it is true that my life -would 
cease.” It is not until September of 
the next year that she has the ex- 
perience of the. “fin” out at sea; 
then, in the summer of 1927, after 
one of her illnesses, suddenly I 
rhapsodised . • • & told over the 
story of the Moths. . ._. The play- 
poem idea; the idea, of some con- 
tinuous stream, not solely of 
human thought, but of the. ship, the 
night &c, all flowing together. . ... 1 
do a little work on it in the evening 
when the gramophone is playing late 
Beethoven sonatas”. 

Then the idea of .an interwoven 
group of friends recurs in the 
autumn of that year. “ One of these 
days, though, I shall sketch here, 
like a grand historical picture, the 
outlines of all' m v friends . . .Vita 
should be Orlando, a young noble- 
mau . . So we see liow the 
nucleus of the idea temporarily 
■■ grows an offshoot^ Orlando, wuen 
:.[■ Was" rapidly, written Over the jiq*f. 
seven months While The Waves 
waited in the background Some 
months after Or/nndo is finished 
she dreams vividly of the dead 
Katherine ManrilMd .and a day 
latef, after a friend’s visit, «mes 

the entry: “these people one Sees 
are fabric only made once in the 
world f these contacts we have are 
unique . . . never ftgain to be re- 
• heated ”. Then in thri spring of 
; 1929 dlte, .writes; 1 

. Now is life very solid, or very 
shifting? I, am haunted. by die 

two contradiction s. Tltri liAs gone 
, on for ever:, will last far ever; 
goes down to the. bottom of the 
world— this moment : I stand on. 
Also it is transitory, flying dia- 
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India is big. It would need to be. 
A few years ago 11 French diplomat 
info nnetl Gita Meltta that liis 
embassy hid a record of 230,001) 
French citizens on the subcontinent 1 , 
sniue 8U per cent of whom were “ in 
pursuit of either mind expansiun or 
nhscure salvations’’. T’hen there are 
the Americans, Atu.ti alia ns, British, 
Caii-.nliHiis, Geriiuiis, Italians, Scan- 
dinavians, Swiss, Central and South 
American*— in all, millions ot 
demented Westerners, mind-expand- 
ing like mad. Like mad : many dw 
go permanently mad, under the 
influence of hard drugs or phoney 
gurus— or both. Therefore the total 
Tack of compassion in Gita Mehta's 
bonk is off-putting, though very 
understandable. 

It is easy — even useful— tn mnek 
the Nirvana-seekers' pretensions, 
fatuities, self-deceptions and naive- 
ties. They invite mockery. Meeting 
them, one is impatient ot their gul- 


libility, angry at their squandering 
of the only incarnation they can be 
sure of, amused by their weird 
phraseology, shocked by their ir- 
reverent abuse of Hinduism, revolted 
by their racketeering “ gurus ” who 
wring instant fortunes out of the 
emotional distress and spiritual star- 
vation of an over-pain pored Western 
generation. (Soon it will be two 
generations.! Yet these Western 
refugees cannot be held wholly res- 
ponsible for their wretched condi- 
tion, at once contemptible and 
pitiable. The society that breeds so 
much confusion in so many must 
surely take part of the blame. 

Gita Melua writes wittily but too 
harshly of these drifting, dazed mil- 
lions. They are not merely corrupt 
and/or comical. They are all sick. 
Many are psychic terminal cases; 
and India inexorably worsens their 
disease. Yet rhe Mystic East lias 
buc-n 1.0 skilfuly marketed that annu- 
ally their numbers increase and 
they roam the subcontinent seeking 
what each individual cun find .only 
within himself. Their disillusion- 
ment, if it comes, tends to be corro- 
sive rather than chastening. .Haying 
fled from Western materialism and 
banalitv, they are trapped within an 
Eastern psendo-inysticism even move 
materialistic and banal. But by tite 
time that die . paisa has d r °PP e “» 
they have no resilience left and can- 
not ftice the loni road back to their 
own cultural base. Others .are so 


dim-wii ted, or so terrified of rculi'v, 
or -in serc-rc l v driigil.nn.igud, v’wt 
di si II iis.ii limit- lit never cmnei. 

Sroailily thev (lisinicgiaie, (iriveijuiL> 
nn iiho'ut Kurina tuul Nirvana, wi.rlJ- 
iug the hypiitlermics, _ uvei coming 
without ion Hindi difficulty their 
siiul-coiiAiricting Western sexual 
repressimts and peisuadiilj' each 
other tltiit tlu* quality of llteif 
spiritual life daily improves. 

This is ail enormous, sinister prob- 
lem with many disquieting implica- 
tions. City Melita attempts no more 
til an a statement of it— an entirely 
sensible statement, clinical und cyni- 
cal and in parts very funny. She U 
lavish with obvious yet frequently 
ignored truths about East and West, 
delivered in elegantly staccato langu- 
age that for u moment makes them 
.seem almost original. I thoroughly 
enjoyed Iter effervescent, astringent 
exposd of that pervorse mating be- 
tween Western yearnings and 
Eastern viciousness which has pro- 
duced the Karina Cola sub-culture. 

Then suddenly the effervescence 
was gone, not far past the middle of 
the book. From Chapter 8 onwards 
one is aware of an author working 
to amass enough words for a Alim 
volume. 1 And this flatness is the 
more noticeable after the stitnulut-i 
ing sparkle that has gone before. 
Good things are still scattered Here 
; and there but Gita Melita really lias 
no more to tell us. Her subject so 
[ quickly becomes boring because the 
people involved are boring — flaccid 
\ stereotypes, enacting a tragedy with- 
out grandeur. She could imvo 
[ retained our interest only by dealing 
' more analytically with tho Kartiux 
J Cola phenomenon in her later 
3 chapters. 

n One wonders, occasionally, about 
j. Gita Mehta’s facts. She asserts tlmt 
i- " By the nineteenth century, opium 
d was being taken in Great Britain . 


by the vast majority of those North 
of England workers who kept tlvo 
wheels oE the Industrial Revolution 
turning . , ." The vast majority . . .? 
Who are lier authorities for tins 
assertion? Again, she refers to 
“ Kerala clerks . , . conversing In 
Kannada”. But Kannada la the 
language of Karnataka (alias Mysore) 
and Kei-ala clerks would be convers- 
ing in Malnynla.nl. These are minor 
points, but they put one on tho 
alert. , 

Many readers of Karma Cola will 
feel that India is now being too 
tolerant and welcoming. Perhaps 
visas should be required of all 
tourists and issued,: fpr a maximum 
of ninety days, only to those who 
can provo that they are not going 
to become financially dependent on 
Indian generosity; Both India W 
the West would" Daiiefit if tins sub. 
culture were dealt with as, the 
pernicious disease-carrier that it. is. 
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four years. ' 
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• . ' Division is the smallest of 

tifVJii police divisions in Mersey- 
side, iintl ir is right ill the heart of 
Liverpool. Or rather, ns one of its 
members remarks in tills bnok, It 
is “sort o£ Band Aid stuck over, 
where they ripped the heart out. 

Is that kind at imagery, any render 
will ask himself, typical in the 
conversation a I style of Liverpool's 
policemen ? On the rather surpris- 
ing evidence of James McClure, how- 
ever much oi' lii r le he has edited 
heir words, it is. This very long 
nook is largely the self-portrait, 
vividly portrayed in language which 
often borders on the gruffly poetic, 
hf a police division comprising 445 
men and women, policing four 
square miles of about the toughest 
urlion territory in the country. 
Incidentally, since there can seldom 
be more than a third of the 445 on 
duty at any one time, each square 
mile of cliis crowded and violent 
district has never more than 30 men 
and women on duty, of whom prob- 
ably half are on administrative work 
Indoors. That leaves the remainder 
dangerously tliiu on tho ground. 
Speaking here in relays, they offer 
a picture of police life which no 
other book, In my experience, has 
ever approached in frankness and 
verisimilitude. 

The policeman soliloquize and the 
privileged Mr McClure listens, with 
(I suppose) an occasional glance at 
a tape-recorder and an occasional 
question to keep things going. And 
on and on they all go, unstoppably. 
for 533 crowded pages. A typical 
paragraph— the speaker is a tweuty- 
p/nc-ycur-old consiable: 

People say you should make work, 

stop motorists, this sort of thing. 
'I'm a motorist,' end in my 

opinion, unless I’ve got a reason 


to be suspicious of someone. I’ve 
got no right to stop them, so I 
never make work in that respect. 
, . . f know I can’t mlk with 
umlmriiy. but l think the best 
quality men should be on the 
streets, out in the pandas, because 
they’re the people who have to 
make the quick decisions. . . . 
Ami this is why I feel strongly 
about them sending 19-year-olds 
out on the streets — they’re not 
sending anybody really experi- 
enced with them and that’s why 
they’re getting assaulted. 

As to which, & detective sergeant 
says cm page 80 that “ every 
few months you see police officers 
have been assaulted, and the same 
names keep cropping up— it’s the 
approach, l would think”. But, says 
Kenneth Oxford, the Chief Con- 
stable, in a cautiously congratula- 
tory preface, some of the stories In 
tho book arc ofi-rcpeaied ones need- 
ing much salt for the digestion, and 
(lie adds) ihe interviewed police- 
men ore speaking for no-onc but 
themselves. 1 fed constrained to 
say that many of them speak for 
me. 

But what astonished me is the 
fluency and articulacy with which 
they do it, in this huge collection of 
lively little cameos which one must 
accept as being largely authentic. 
The authenticity is supported by the 
occasional errors of fact and law 
wlrich McClure has faithfully, Rnd 
I suppose innocently, reproduced. 
For example: a recurring belief 
that “ tho age of criminal responsi- 
bility” is nine instead of ten; the 
assertion by an inspector that the 
disposal of found 


property is 
ce (Pit 


governed by the Police (Property) 
Act of 1897— a statute concerned 
solely with crime; a tota-l misunder- 
standing of prisoners' eligibility for 
parole; a shared belief that the 
much-canvassed “ short sharp shock” 
for young offeuder.s has been 
freshly thought up by Willie White- 
law (it Is at least as old as the 
Criminal Justice Act 1948); and the 
numerous instances in which a 
speaker mistakenly uses poly- 
syllables for their sound only— “I 
believe niau is a gregarious animal, 
not n herd animal ”. 

What accords with iny own ex- 
perience about criminals' confes- 
sions to the police is neatly stated 


by a C1D officer with twenty years’ 
service: 

A Lactic wiili a low thief is to 
accuse him of a big job lie hasn’t 
done. Eventually lie’ll bargain by 
coughing his small Job. But I 
can imagine anybody outside the 
police service t (linking that when 
a criminal admits an offence he 
must have been buttered to do it. 
This is very rarely the case— in 
fact I'd say hardly ever — because 
to get an admission off the over- 
use hoodlum you’d have to nearly 
kill him. He lives by violence, 
you see. . . . From babies, they’re 
getting clouted. 

Throughout the book there is a 
pseudonymous Inspector North 
who, to my car, is about the wisest 
policeman ever to have spoken his 
thoughts aloud. " They all suy ”, 
says Mr North, 

that the man on the bent is the 
in os L iinportaiil mail in (he force. 
Yet one wonders, because it 
seems to be the place where every- 
body wants to spend the least 
amount of time. One of the big 
problems Is, of course, the expec- 
tations of people coming on the 
job. You’ve only got to look at 
the newspaper adverts, and never 
is a fella pounding a lonely beat. 
It's always a big flashy car and 
the chances of being a detective. 
Either these are an intrinsically 
interesting community of men and 
women, or Tames McClure has the 
gift of making them seem so. And 
perhaps the most memorable pic- 
turn that emerges is that of the 
women police, all fully involved in 
the niel£e, neither asking nor 
getting any preferential treatment 
—except that the hoodlums, even 
wiion fighting drunk, do not seem 
to knock them about so much — and 
many of them talked to MoClure 
with a quite startling frankness. The 
puzzling thing is that all these hun- 
dreds of little monologues, dis- 
jointed and unrelated so far as I 
can see (though McClure arbitrarily 
arranges them under chapter-head- 
ings like “ Outlines ”, * Cycles ”, 
and “ Perspectives ”, which do not 
really amount to much), seem like 
the same person talking, all the 
time. If that raises any doubts, I 
am prepared to stifle them for the 
sake of. so vivid a book portraying 
—for the first time, 1 believe — so 
much that I know to be true. 


writ 
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JULIAN SYMONS 


« riiflue ” has always seemed to 
■ sliehtlv comic word. A cross- 

Sk Jol» seems to be hovering 
.m.nd "Where are we? . , . Up 
Kdkuewitliout a paddle”, aome- 
.MiwUlce that. But it is also d is- 
SUE “A term of reproach or 

In 


might never have been named as 
such without his anthologizing and 
introductory skills. It seems to 
me lIibl such groups, with common 
aims and holding u shared aesthetic 
approach, provide a shot in the 
arm for the writing of their time. 
Writing ix done by individuals, yes, 
but the enlargement of ideas that 
comes by contact or correspondence 


MrtTpaVf ran 8 the main definition 
^"/narrow coterie or circle In _ 

” “ llt i. r h e label was stuck firmly between writers with joint sympa- 
* 10 the writers influenced by thies mid beliefs is too well known 
Auden and to the magazine re- to need particularizing. 

* ei Vr ,d ^“V«! llC M«e °[ »’™- j" «■ “"“ s 


■> publication, Ne w e • . could be in favour of all groups, 

recently the niade aaalust just like that. Obviously any benefits 

»! « H „ MS C S? y YS ? woT W depend on one’s view of the product. 

If Editor ; went 


m harries where you met die right from commonsense r 
“ P u . *i tnve a i| ii V ed in London. - very briefly during 
G this’ country tfiere is never anv World War, bu t th eft t 
suggestion that Tyneside, Scottish 
or Cornish writers form a cllaue, 
although groups of articulate 
writers live in those areas, just as 


that flourished 
the Second 
the Ajpocalypse 


crashed forth of stunning 
applause Bui all groups that pru- 

K oso a changed ethic or aesthetic 
ave their absurdities. They can 
be found in Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, the Prc-Rupliacliies, Eliot 
and Pound, and in the end they 
don’t matter. The important tiling 
is die achievement in changing, 
quite literally, the way we lonk at 
tne world and at poems, not just 
the poems of the “ group ”, but all 
poetry. There were things to be 
said against the Auden group, and 
they have been repeated often 
enough, but poets then had an 
assured view of art’s relationship to 
society that had been absent from 
literature since the 1890s. 

I am not suggesting an evaluation 
(now understood to be one of those 
dirty habits we decry but secretly 
practise) of Nineties against Thirties 
verse, but saying that in both de 


art but to deny them ill a purely 
nihilistic way. Minimal urt, con- 
crete poetry, plays improvised as 
you go (saves all that u'lTti’ig lark), 
all these caricature the hopes and 
ambitions of movements in the past, 
Those who produce such art, poems, 
plays, often depend on public sub- 
sidy and are conscientious in biting 
the hand that feeds them. The 
object they pursue, not always 
knowingly, U to demonstrate the 
impossibility of creating art at this 
point III the twentieth century. Only 
the masochism of administrators can 
explain their support by public 
money. Support for the magazine 
F V (** Wo believe everybody got to 
do his own tiling") means that its 
Ignored rival Piss Off will bo picket- 
ing the Arts Council offices next 
week. 

The unhappy results of state sup- 
port qaii be seen in the backing of 


MULLER 

A Portrait of 
Isaac Newton 

FIIANK fi. MANUEL 
PI Ml Uni teil Kingdom Publication 
of tliis highly acclaimed, study. 
41 a vurtrmt of Ncivion . . . not 
iricrcMp superior to others but 


I'diriy superior 
1 1 lustra l 


"—Science 
Index 


(USA) 

£11.75 


Who Played Who in 
the Movies 

ItOY PICKARD 
44 An Invaluable thesaurus 


great names ever played oh 
In Lou 


cades a common feeling existed for a magazine with a respectable pedi- 
a whole generation about the rein- g r6 e. The New Review. The maga 


The anatoiiw of the eye in five layers, by Georg Bartisch, *«. 
ocu/ist in Dresden, published (n 1583 in .his Opthalmodufeia, das u 
Augendienst, which contained ninety-one woodcuts, some shomt lb 
anatomy of the head and eye with five or six superimposed Isytn.m 
. illustration is taken from a paper by Sten G. Lindberg entitled “Mams 
in Books: Volvelles, Inserts, Pyramids, Divinations, mid CAilarflU 


Id America cliques , are thought to 
exist in New York htilrar than on 
the West Coast. There may be a 
New York Jewish literary mafia, 
but nobody used that disobliging 
term about the Black Mountaineers 
or the Sail Francisco beats. Nor\ 
oddly enough, Were the collected 
Bbomaburics often called a clique, 
but rather a group. 

Tn thirty-odd years during which 
a fair part of my living has come 
from literary journalism, I have 
never found any evidence that 
cliques ejdsi. When young I used 
to believe that there was .a sodality 
of homosexual writers and editors, 
and that they issued passcards of 
admission to some magazines. The 
sodality existed, but the index of 
' contributors to such a periodical as 
New Writing shows that I was 
wrong. I have often been asked 


ties of two Sit wells are now seen.es 
similarly bari-en, and Quentin Bell 
wrote recently that It is customary 
to condemn Bloomsbury en masse, 
although one's impression is that 
recently it has received total praise, 
with the movement's chief partici- 
pants elevated to the status of saintly 
sinners. Yet even for those, like me, 
who are able to restrain their 


tionship of art and life, and that 
this gave them as writers valuable 
points of reference. Tho Thirties 
had the advantage of a major poet 
who imposed a style. The only 
major poet at work in the Nineties 
was Yeats in liis Celtic Twilight 

phase, before the writing of the 

poems we value most highly. Yet expressed much of what was good 
there is a distinctive Nineties style j n the literary life and critical atti* 
as there is a Thirties style, one tu des of Its period. Its successor, 

the hands of a 


zlne overspent its budget, and it 
also strayed deplorably far from the 
severe intellectual standards of its 
predecessor The Review , into trivia 
about football supporters’ songs, 
articles about Scientology, literary 
profiles that were often of only 
journalistic interest. The Review 


admiration f ® r . marked by a fin-desiicle sense of a far "from being in . 

of Bloomsbuiy, there Menu ino deny per j Q| | ending, as MacNeice’s aware- c |iq U e, was a lucky or unlucky dip, 
exruai ana miw *« iiiniinht nn tha A.:. ..._n 


What's On In London 

" A really fascinating book, full 
of off-beat information ” 

-Screen International 
" Pickard 's cormnu'iiiurp fs crisp, 
urn using and Informality " 

— Dal-lv Express 

Illustrated Index £9.95 

The Book oi! Shooting 
for Sport and Skill 

EDITED BY 

FREDERICK WILKINSON 
A comprehensive guide to 
ising 


lug, using and 


keep- 

getting she nuvn 


out of guns, by leading expert*. 
A practical eikcydopaetBa of gun- 


in Books: Volvelles, Inserts, Pyramids, Divinations, mid ChIM to write for magazines reputedly 
Guiiies 1 ', translated by William S. Mitchell and published in Uu Prinu ■ cliquish (come to think of it, I 

Library (Third Series , Volume 2:2, Summer 1979). One pvtiojurlf 1 have even heard the 1 word used 


fine example of mobiles in books also discussed is the Amasekaa 
Caesareum (1540), 6y Petrus Apiunus, professor in fngfibub, riirt 
contains thirty-seven pages of “ volvcllo ”, 


Combing the fells 


have even heard the 1 word used 
of the TLS) without being inside 
any charmed circle. So what is die 
fuss about? . >: _■ 

Literary cliques, groups or move- 


ing that the aocieil, sexual 
lectuel interchange of Woolfs, 

Strocheys and others produced work 
of interest that would never have 
been written i£ ■'Bloomsbury” had 

“ ,most - ‘ 00d - s,ern Sff Sfr 

w'lbeodore wSS « Us '™ oh 5 ^ Uer pr6d ^ 

To drift with every passion till my 

soul __ 

Is a stringed lute on which all winds ^“Sdst”‘but that tfiey are flikoly to 
can play, • ■ ! 


tions were announced 
And through the quads dogmatic 
wards rang clear, 

" Good poetry is classic and 
austere.’ 

Did those lines express the be- 
liefs of the group ? Not exactly. 
They were rather what Auden’s 


ness that ,r The sunlight on the containing wall-chosen short stories 
garden /Hardens and grows cold ” and poems along with much of no 
was ah instinctive recognition of particular interest that might have 
inevitable war and a fading civiliza- come from any bnan tub. 
tion. It is not much of Bn over- ^ Hamilton, editor of both peri- 

statement to >“?. * ta * ^.i he ol S‘ n r cti f s odltals, must be held parr 

like each_otner. is jj|)le ^ TJ|e New _ 

invokcsThe "Dark Angel, with thine but 4116 »« 

penitence ” ? Richard le Callienne & *uf- JSS’ISS l.. _ . , 

sor, is not a possible proportion 
nowadays. Tills as not to eary that 
British literary magazines will cease 
to era st. but that they arc 




By Norman Nicholson 


JOHN WYATT : 

HcEI actions on the Lakes 
277pp. W. EL Allen. £5,95. 
0 491 02601 3 . 


Some of it was half-hidden in tho 
bracken,, some dropped in the 
drainage channels; there were 
also, alas, signs nf dumping from 
Hie villagers — food - cans, milk 
bottles, carton*, newspapers, bed 
frames, wee mattresses. There 
was scorched ground and ihe re- 
mains .of camp fires. Half-burnt 
Eencc. posts showed one source 

• of fuel. 

There are repeated accounts of 
the carelessness, thoughtlessness, 
ignorance and rudonesa of same of 
the visitors. One local householder, 
going to draw, water from an out- 
side tap m hi* own yard, was told 
oy queueing campers to "get in 
It 11 ?. , au< ?' wa3t Your turn ", Bank 
Holiday at U1 Is water needs a fuli- 
Dmp,. warden to police the lake, en- 
forcing the speed limit and S aF e iy 
precautions and restraining potential 
suicides. , 

1,1 spite of all this, Mr Wyatt 
thoroughly loves his Job, bringing 
to it relish, enthusiasm and a 
fifeat deal of humour. There was 
tribute something new and quite 10 rime when mist descended as he 
rfndttfdual to; Liflce ; UtcmUre. . ,. > t • ' v^Ihb j ^ from . Lahgdala ; to 

■iu-.'ii:**.' im -A ^Tn^more^ wid he came across fl^t 

ouo couple , au^. then another who . 
hml lost the}r Way. Others tagged 
on behind, rthfl Wheti the mist 
lifted, around Easedale Tarn, it dis- ■; 
closed an "astonishing sight”: 

. I; find collected quite a crocodile 1 
. walkers hf all descriptions..^ 

A M/I nF Ino k n #iL * l!L_ i _ l ■ 


■ i r 1 " * * 

Jo hu "Wyatt’s first, highly', success- 
ful book. The Shining Levels, told 
oft his timet spent .working lu the 
woods before his appointment, 
twenty years ago, as Head Worden 
Of the Lake District National Park. 
flis new book, which covers the 
period after that .appoltinueiit,- is 
drawn partly front diaries.': and 
ihows the disadvantages- 'of ; that 
form. Some of the chapters, such 
those an flowers and fungi, 
tnigbt come from almost any simi- 
lar book .on the district, though 
.they ore admittedly bettor written 
than mast. Those other chapters, 
however, which 1 deni specifically 
.With the work nf the Warden, con- 


wards, down t)ie one-in-three hair- 
pin bends of Harclknott Pass. The 
driver, when he had managed to 
pull up in a passing place, nervously 
asked the way to Blackpool. Once 
Mr Wyatt had to help a man who 
had forgotten where he had left his 
wife. 

Perhaps the most striking pages 
in the book are those which deal 
with mountain rescue work. There 
accounts of a three-day combing 
oE the Coniston FelJs for a boy- who 
had died of exposure; of an all- 
nigiit hastily-improvised search- 
party in the Langdo-los, looking for 
a man who had walked out of a 
day-excursion bus. 1 aud turned up 
later .at his home in Lancashire 
without ■ bothering to . tell anyone i 
and of the . author’s own battered 
a . n d baffied struggle up a torren- 
tiol Trlbertnwaite Gill for' a photo- 
~ who had failed, to return to. 


A veteran of the everyday ■ 

" "'i' 1 painted dcpliants ubouni 

fro Imiv 1 rT frK a mn’p Q fnr [hf CICU * ( 


By Carol Rumens 


S. A. B. ROGERS : 

Four Acres and n Donkey 
The memoirs of a lavutory atten- 
dant 

Edited by Clive Murphy. 

143pp. Dennis Dobson. £5.95. 

0 234 72Q6G 2. 


to build the pyres for the - 
Benares, young Sidney UM 
oinbarkcd on his muItkolouKt 
working career. 

After a spell in Africa It « 
homo to Manchester, Englano, w 
nit eloveu-roonicd house rented p 
7s Gd n week. Sidney escaped g 
n total of two weeks r formal 
tlon — such was the , ,° gj 

poak-enpped School 
started work as a torbershog "^ 
hoy and then jielpod in a wW# 

Cabin-boy, circus diver, 
man in the USA: die 



, . -died. . 

Js car. Mr Wyatt tells us that, the 
localities and some of the details of 
ihese incidents have been changed, 
to avoid giving distress, so that to 
some extent they must be fictional. 
Yet the. topography, the method 1 of 
procedure, -the Jnsighp into ' th a 
emotions : ahq reactions , of the - 


In this continuing series, Clive 1U ,„ u v; - H 

Murphy’s aim is to put on record expnnds. With his wife. J 0D 7 U .^ 

the. memories of those veterans who *-’ — L! - 1 1 »*■ ™ 

wero bqrn at the turn of the cen- 
tury, lived through the subsequent 
social Aphekvals, and are now the 
slightly dazed Survivors .to be seen 
timidly proffering their passes on 
the Clapham Omnibus. Ordinary 
people, ordinary lives ; what in the 
world makes a more fascinating 
story? S. A. B. Rogers toJd his (and 
it does Mr Murphy credit that the 
edited, word retains all the . gossipy By now as- a oocu 
verve and freshness of the spoken t o ho other titan cheflrfw ?, [ 

OrveV when nA WAc .nlrAn/fv. a rTvfno .J4L -ll Kni- tho HlOSt ... 


vt jiii ijp' 

tries his hand at runaing - 
ren’s liome. Next they rjifjN 
covered in service at th 
Walk residence of Cecil 
King— "Mr King, J M 

?.«* *5* 


Drunks, Junkitt, pi 

(those toot behind the *V^«. 
—all the human dregs c Wt 

T>.. ..n.tf Wa’il .Afln tOO n*U»' , ^ 


(hardly ever more 

‘ symp 

. togeui.. 

publish and publicize their work, 
work which is felt to oppose a pre- 
vailing orthodoxy. Sometimes, but 
not always, these groupings involve 
a shaied attitude, to life as well as 
to writing. In this eentury and this 
country such movements include the 
BiDonisburies, tile Auden group, the 
New Apocalyptica, and the New 
Lines poets of the' ’ X950a who 
were called the "Movement *\ IE 
ope looks further back, tihe pre- 
JWhaelheg and tbe . Nineties’ 
writers formed . almost super- 
typical enclosed ' groups'. ' 

" Some oF. • these groups felt the 
BHd of a magazine to' express 
toeir point.' of view. .Hie Pre- 
Raphaelites had > The • Germ, the 
urat English " little ” 1 magazine, 
? a Nineties Tfo Savoy (rather 
The Yelldw Bdok^. - Bbt the 


become more eclectic, expressmg no 

-,n py wo.c i« w . - pit for this that I have given away point of view- There Js 

ptrwerful personality for a time in- Mine ancient wisdom and austere gomethlng to be said for edebdclsin. 
Suced odier liters to accept. In contro1 ? . The Calendar of Modern Letters , 

truth, of the three poets who i n f HC t the First quotation is from the paradigm of Englirii . literary 

-”-**-* -*— • T *>- — *»"-* e **•" magarines an this century, cost its 

net wide enough to contain Ldw_ 
rence and Huxley, Grades and 


merits come Inrn heimr when two tTUWl, OE the three poets who in IHCt ine nrsr qiwwiiuu is m»m hob pjnwuipui •» 
or three or a dozen ?eerned tonuzrider.^dooejy nljied Lionel Johnenn^ .l^.eecnnd from wn, «*. — 

11 .au.vh.ed.im,. id s^tis^'s-r’^ssr.? rXe. 


Halve Romantic, yet tire example of 
Auden for a time strengthened- and 
energized their verse. "Classic and 
austere ** was . hard to swallow, for 
them and for others, but Auden had 
shown "that images from machines 
and factories could be used in 
joems. So Spender wrote of pylons 


one quoted a 

instead of two. And in the cor- 
porate Thirties style it Is not always 

ebsy to distinguish Auden from Council grant) is iadmiraible; but I , 

Day-Lewis, Spender from Richard 9 uch a magazine oahnot poaseM the J | tb-=-ttvr6Sfag ' incest, 41 


manshlp. „ „ 

Illustrated £9.9S 

What Makes a Man 
G.I.B. 

WENDY LEIGH 

Hie secrets of celebrities* atti- 
tudes to tovo, sex and relation- 
ships, "An 0771 using book which 
trill proride a very good read." — 
Filin Rovtew 

“ Compulsive rending.”— Over 21 

£6.95 

Wit as a Weapon 

EGON LARSEN 

Tito history and role of Ifie politi- 
cal lake from the graffiti of and- 
out Pompeii to tlw Buhveralve 
humour of Eastern Europe, by tire 
author of the .world-wide bestsel- 
ler. M A Flame tn Barbed Wire : 
The Story of Amnesty Interna- 
tional. ’■ . £4.95 

Kapchigai Defile' 

THE JOURNAL OP 
PAUL NAZAiROPF 
EDITED BY E. M. TURNER 
Fascinating account of a Reflo- 
ats t’s escape from early Bolshevik 
Rc^sia to Chinese Turk^tan, anil 
of life with the nomadic Turk! 
a-nd Kirghiz tribes. 

HI nitrated £7.95 

Nefei’titi : 

The Devious Being 

ALEXANDRA HAMILTON 
The tblvd. and .' final novel 
)ueen Nifettitl and' her 


Wyndham Lewis and Hart Crane. 

Mudi of the' eclectic London Maga- 
zine (which 1 also receives an Arts 
* Council grant) is admirable; .but 

Spender from Richard 9UC h a magazine oahnot possess the I Hmm—tnraisfae 

Goodman, MacNeice from -little strong identity— ^r, it’s true, show j | deat Y t erN { the ruthless punsuk of.. 
MacNeices. This levelling process „h B ItmitaiMonS— of a tiaemua - ex- 
whidi is peculiarly the mark of a pressing tihe creative ideas of " 
may seem undesirable^ but particular group of writers. 

“it 


of 

role in 
;e - tearing 


Flke nude, giant girls, and Day-Lewds 
of can cl I over bridges and <the needle 

banked rago. T^ey did not write as ho' sacrifice of individuality was of Bioomabury, Whic 

well as Auden, but Audenic influ- jnvblved, and that withjd the leisured society, 

ence sowed Spender at the time from general period or movement style, ^ 8peft ^t incomes, Mrs Woblf 


like nude, giant girls, and uay-uewus group may seem uiiaesiraoie, uul particular group 01 
of caucilever bridges and -the needle levels can go up as well as down. ■ m here ^ n( j rbqm in OUT 0MWV 
In the gauge pointing to a long- It Seeing » me tiiat in the result meS g for an Eigtirie 

'* ' ‘ ’ f, wfoteh WB8 

some 


■ too much sweetness, end moused 
Day-Leivis’s work with an , energy 
tliat- faded" as he " found- hunselE 
in' neo-Georgian .gentility. 

T-ho feelings about art and society 
that the Three shared, the belief 


minor writers developed 
“character” that, they after wares 
lacked. Day-LeWls }n the Thirties 
and Arthur Symons in the Nineties 
lire cqses in point. , ..... 

Shall we see similar groups exist- 


that a poem Is- first of all an event Jng in the future? It seems, to me 
lii society and only secondarily unlikely. The temper of.tlie time, 
. ... ., — t.-.v - — u-i an j t y, e state’s increasing par tici pa- 


nary 

Polly’s duties at the Potiyell Inn, 1$ 
Includes, fnf Ingtaiicc, cleaning up 



hprtetnils, lecunina to .Women’s 
Institutes, guiding ' narilds of 
gchool-riiildren, jir'ganizilig. ;foll- 
walking and rock-climbing courses, 
organizing search-par 1 ties in the hills 
,or on the lakes, anrt t as Mr Polly 
.would have added, “ recovering .flip 
'bodies of drowned persons bs 
^cquu’ed ”. . 

i. Much nf this wiii-k Is rough, 
.tough 'and tflity, sound de dressing 
■jo! those (vhp tiiirtk of- riie 1 Lukes 
ips ,; wie. 1 


. uuovi 

And nt Ihe bflek . * . like jolly 
■■ pepgijins, were three elderly ■ 



,™7 n ot 0 Mhe“iS>«rt'^ 


worth” attitude, 

- — - - — ..— v ■ nave willingly let the ® {t iB. 

dream ; so too were the other books stay In his cubicle mf&L b»|. f 
ho planned to write. - . But the poiico L gV' 


the future. Sadly, die four acres 
and . a donkey were, to remain a 


islvi “*• «ooitiaourjr had ' a puo- 
” 0U8 .e. 1 arid 1 there aa^e ho 
rules 'to be jald down, ijt ® iSjJJW 
ofleti feven difficult to discover - 
gj™ was part of a movement/ Gliye 

5® ,, l Lytton 
"WIJ were 

writers, but there 

Bicdo E1<0t - — Huxley whose 


;h simultaneously) a verbal 
creation, •' communicated itself to 
many, other poets'. A ^reat deal is 
gained, tor lesser writers rather than 
those- of original genius,' by having 
ertt frame of reference, a 


the. arts, work against it. 
roups, .are- by . definition 


tion in 
Such groups 

avant-garde, “making no compro- 
mise with the public taste as Hie 
hlUD ill i FtCl a Little Review proclaimed.. more than 
a -of .feelingly Within hialf a ceptury But “thp public 
. “ Without ^uhtori or • taste” hhs been. so tubed by colour 


lULUUUCliUCUIl. |II\,WI»6». w , g 

faced by ? that difficult 
saddng ' the residdfit' 000 k. There 
seems no chance either of *my thing 
like the humanism of ■the 1930s nor 
die -commonsense -of the’ 1950s- (ex- 
m-essed in tho novel even more than 
in verse), in a Literary .eoaety 
dominated by dotty anti-intellec- 
tuallsm on one side and dreary 
academicism 1 ■ on ■ the 1 • otheh. But 
mover . know. The ' tirttfer-. 


power. ‘ £G-?S 

Assault & Matrimony 

JAMES ANDERSON 

It ‘was' ion" a’ Wednesday that 
Sylvia GascoIgne-CJtalmerx decided 

to murder her husband- What she 
didn’t know wte that on 
w hiriband. Boast, had decided 

suspenses 

a5<95 


you 


■her' 

’to muider 
-anil 'lilgh comedy. 

Bio lid & Briggs 

The Mistresses o£; j 
I, Charles It i 

BRIAN MASTERS 1 v 
i ' 1 -.m the' Bilef inesr 'it the narrative 
■is enhanced* by. «i'Out-s»akenM^t : 


r. The cmer-. . in vre-Chatferly days .’: .. 

of a .winter as personally ' oijiy Telegnapb- .-. 

imuwnt as. Auden, on of a .propa- . f .» 

ndiM m Meraejrtc ” The Reses ot'Picatoie 



!>. o~" - . mg • m, ov^ment’s ** eqrly 

r’l inP Writers Vrere heard say- 
r Sjs ? You're in it,, but I'm not.” 
f ■ you’re ■ Movement but Tm 

‘YflK Inn JAnkfr tOtOh 


1 waited for them. They 
w^re iiv their:, habits, weatiug! low 
• shoes covered In bidwq ooze; 
they were laughing with ebjoy- 
rtient. “ Wlwre hove you! beep ? 

F asked. Tlioy told die that they 
1 had out ihe -'slightest notion. It 
4 started as a fine day -and they 
.-had thought - it -would- bo. rather- 
ijicc to walk up on tlia hills. 

!as' perhaps' ’ fjie.n\b?t.idylllc’ laqdi- l*|ie iiuhs. wero not qlolio in itioir 
flenpif in HngJalul r Mr Wy hit’s first irustitig 1 in noC fence. Mote thart 

{job, as lleqd j ,W.ilitlen f ; : was J 10 oiti'e! Mr Wyait iius beeii os|ced tb 

• help campers virho/liaviiig dumped 

thqir geir at a .cn flip -sit a, hnve tor- 
Rottcri where the slte'wus. One day 
he waiclicd A car rdVi; 'faisi: irtd bqck- 


did Hme. among all tho 
digging dtuiqlhe, walling : and 
«ay«W»fe.the. efimbing and ddm- 
- 1 * i?? 0 V su *dlng qnd. ; protect- 
ing, for tyhlch . hll . who 1 love • tho 
Lakes .have ^reason to thank hihi. 


Mr Rogers liaid eVerythliiL 
out, dioughl The slate-i-oofec 

washed cottage in Ireland, one pit 

he had never -visited, would :have 
a consarvatory with .a perspex i'Oof. 
pens for his dogs,- chickens and 
gdafs, a blue cedar and exotic’ fruit 


hitting his 
cover. It was, m 
of his working h' e - 


respo - , . 

is Torn Paulin, c o ami en ting in the 
1970s 
It waS ' 
relevant, 
thing ill: .i 



LeawJs, can m^ke d>e'intpossjl>Ic iook 
suhiple. TAIent.is mpvar lacking in 

— s-^ j - » — flourish ire- 

i dis- 
t^tcy 

sqoiety fit 

literary shyiLe, ^nd .jqin, t.OjC&tfrer ,t 0 
- - — movement. 


-. .j ......... .... Hhliographical 

pages and ' qn ,a , further , series ; American Literature, 1 English 
haptly Identifying them Literature, and W arid' Literature m 
ay games ; on, paper, wlm English tte- •yoluttie 1 18, £ Ei^Usli 


SIMON RAVEN ■ 

« Enjoyable • mirf entertaining 
l/ireugMout.* 1 — * Bernard Levin, 

. Sunday Times ; 1 ■ 

“ Ceaselessly iiiuenWUe. • . • • 

. idridiutp eq/ertrintfig mtrf flnter^ 

1 i lsed.< ertidlte. and decadent . 

T-fSbc Listener- . 1 • . ' 

\ Jazz, JazzyJaz35 '• 

PATRtCK. SKENli CATLTNC • 

Two 1 bow— on d -'iVlilto and Kch, 
the other- poor btotek— «row up 
Jrl tho jabz 'eita. 

1 " An iiiiusuai 

nouel/:— iNOW I ' _ .._ 

,r Nevtir misses a beat rd-' 1 ™ 1 ® 


•U'UU J I U1 J ■ nun ly 

[arrnngu-for the clciming-tip of Eltet<- 
{jvdter Common^ where lie. -was 
r sit belied hy the piles of litter and. 
frnWjjsh-"-: : 
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Arthur W. ). G. 
Ord-Hume 

'It is" ram lo />c nhhi lo half a 
del ini 0 vo work, but Musical 
tiny surely contains every- 
thing worth saying at present 
on i/s suhjrcl! 

New Scientist 

£25.00 0 04 rU'.Hjii? X 


RESTORING 

MUSICAL 

BOXES 

Arthur W.J.G. 
Ord-Hume 

'Mr. Oul-Hume luis written 
two ONfremp/y detailed and 
mot ia i lously researched 
volumes . . . painstaking 
research has revealed a great 
deal of new information ' 

Birmingham Post 

£15.00 ' 0 04 76000& 1 


WINTER OF 
THE EAGlE 

Kenneth Campbell 

An impressive hislorical novel 
set in 181 J during l/ic retreat 
from Moscow 
; \ first novel 1 1 hh h < \iptures 
the wretchedness of the retreat 
and the hungers, pains and 
emotions of the individuals' 
Yorkshire Post 

£5.50 004 OlW.&'S . 


CALL MAMA 
DOCTOR 

. Louise jilek-Aall 

A collec tion of true stories 
. based on the field notes of a 
young woman physician 
' ' Workhig among isolated tribes 
in feast Africa, 

£5.95 0 0492501^3 


TAKE CARE OF 
YOURELDERLY 
RELATIVE 

Dr. J. A. Muir Gray and 
Heather McKenzie 1 
ldyat ? . ‘ , v ‘ ' 

An K~Z of hinVfo caN'tor a 
dependcntelcierly relative) 
triclidornojgbboijr.jn quietly 
reasoned termsdie authors . ■ 
■explain the problematic! , 
rks(.Tjb$ Jiow iheyni4y fc 
Uu.Lled'/.aiici bfciV6v'ercome) 

£10.50 luutii.uk " 0>>rS&lfl015 X 
£5.95 ikiporCwJc 0 iHOItWlOfl 

• • M ; • I 
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By Sandra Salmans 


Town Bloody Ilnll 

Every nion Cinema, Hampsleatl 


audience, seemed amazed. The other. But an unexpectedly **mliu- me Greer’s own book 
outrage and amusement grew as siasiic combatant emerged in Diana to ilie nudience that 
two of Johnston’s fr Lends and/or Trilling, who had been i mrnd need oppressed groups hIwb; 
lovers stepped on to 


two of Johnston’s friends and/or I rilling, who liaci been iiiirnmicen oppressed groups alwBy* quarJ 
lovers stepped on to the stage by Mailer— purtly in jesi, he Liter coimneiic lhar, predictably/! 
and ardcutlv rumbled with her to insisted to geiiLT.il ■ disbelief— as a enrages Trilling. Mnllor, n K Jj 
the floor. ‘‘Come on, Jill, be a '‘foremost huhj criuc”. The Him kept out of a good fight,* 
Jadvl ”, Mailer bellowed at the flickers as cameras swing back and bright spotlight, mum t 
denim-clad heap. “ I want to talk 10 forth ro capture llie. bunle, but tired charge that women’s i*' 
you about lesbians, goddammit 1 ” even the juiupmess gives a sense humourless— and is not ir ! 

Toll us to ii wisely fled the scene, «»“ k am f 1*" . ® reer .‘ . staging . a 


In l be early part of the last decade Jolmston wisely fled the scene, J 1 . tll f <l ' ck J s , Lm-tfii e off e isi^ makSl 8 . 116 ■ i C *V 
in i he US, the leaders ot the but any illusions of civility had jW* f 1 c p V ^miireilatlwi reviemr of expense * k Joke 11 ' 
women's liberation movement been dispelled and the insults soon Mnile - critic yes * t h e woino i ’s ~ „ ! 

tended, like many pioneers, to began to fly. It had seemed at first Jgj* 1 t e anthorituL- 1 . he ail,lle,1 «. which incj! 
engage in publicly-staged confron- that rt.fi liSes were clearly drawn, VSSSS^SSe" nC mSSLV^t- sucL n mov 

tations with ilia enemy which with Mailer (author of The Prison- wn ana accuses uruer ol lmsyi m M Betty 

usually established nothing more cr of Sex) on one side and Greer I n B Freud. Gieei i oinriis iIil Elizabeth 

than flic bio o»ly-mimlod ness of one (7/ie Female Eunuch] oil the diurfic, accuses Trilling of ninquot- York Tin 

ur both sides. One of the belter- Broyard, I 

. humoured— and more lucrative — *"■' ■ ' ■ ■ r ~ 1 Feminists 

clashes occurred _ on the tennis " l nt 

courts, where Billie Jean King took 
on mid beat an aging . male cham- 
pion who, for the occasion, donned 
n Trilly dress- But probably the 
most lira inn tic set-to occurred ill 
April 1971 when, under the 
aegis of the Theatre for Ideas, the 
New York Town Hall held a “ dia- 
logue on women’s liberation ” 
whose participants Included Ger- 
maine Greer mid male chauvinist 
par excellence, Norman Moiler. 

The filmed record of the debate, 

Toitin Blood a Rail (for which title 
the producers are indebted to an . 
outburst by Greer), last week 
opened a two-month film seasou, 

" Images of Women ”, at tlie Every- 
man Cinema, Hampstead," that" 

. examines the past and present cine- 
matic treatment of women. 

The film, like most debates, 
begins slowly, with each oE the 
four " ladles —as chairman Mailer 
describes the women— giving a ten- 
minute statement, followed by his 

own question or cavil. At the time „ ... „ , . , .. in the ai 

of the debate, the most sensational “Muter baby? (1886), an oil by Sir WiH/nm Quiller Or chard son of bis King ha 

aspect— particularly among those wife and their youngest son. It is being shown m an exhibition tie voted t fie tenn 

who did not attend It— was some to Orchardson at the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh, until June intellect! 

rather vigorous propagandizing by 30. George Moore, who in Modern Painting (1893) condemned Orchard- Greet nr 

one of the panellists, Jill Johnston, son's fashionable theatricality, praised the realism and domestic charm w j t j| , lfl 

a lesbian and free- form poet then of this canvas, which he regarded at Orchardson’s finest. The exhibition continue 

published -regularly by the Village - Jmclud.es a number of portraits and other works, including the famous , n » r i n t. 

Voice. In a - monotone Jolmston M Voltaire " (1883) and early drawings for it. The twenty-four page .... 

rend a poem that was alternately illustrated catalogue is obtainable from the gallery's Publication's Depart- wnat 

hoiing and witty— and at whose ntent, 17 Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, for £1.30 (including postage). presumai 





-.V , (■»' .... •• •._ 
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Voice. In a - monotone Jolmston 
rend a poem that was alternately 
boring and witty— and at whose 
outrageousness she, as much as the 


The reality business 


By Katherine Worth 


Make and Break 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 


character at the centre of the play, Beethoven as if it were pop music. *V"":" "i' ,ho aiK-'d 

the managing director, John Gar- Something registers then, , for later, <\>ta 

rard. He is played by Leonard when Garrard thinks himself dying Jacquelme^ Ceballoa, i ^ c(v j 

Rossiter with a darkly hungry,' of n heart attack (It proves to bo Wt ‘ 

ook and a memorable capa- only the outcome of his “ unusually . V 0, 1 Q J H i rpureseat i"l 1 ' 
seeming to be listening strong exercise " with the lonely Mramoojy Jj P „ 

to what people are saying, secretary), lie calls on Frank to Si? IB b *"8 

t disconcertingly pursuing sing again. Sober, and confromod fiT- “debate. # 

of Ins own thoughts, about with a seemingly dying man lit the JJ" " I wouldn't H" 

man to put into the Man- small hours of the morning, Frank world 

branch, or- the best way of has to struggle, but gets our, in nnssed it lor the wo ^ 


ioi a: limes literary enue As, ( 
Broyard, leup joyfully into the 
Feminists quote his. own \c< 
uliu-y of machismo back at Ml* 

II Mailer, as he has wriliu, v.i;* 1 
with liis genitals, one w\ 
sweetly enquires, “in what 
ink does lie dip his balls ? " Mill 
has referred to his penis i* v 
avenger ”, nuo tlier woman a> 

“ The retaliator ”, Mailer taw ‘ 
To a woman, says Greer, it ^ 
kike the same thing. Mailer l*.:.. 
another questioner and, whea 
protests, curses her in his im. 
ingly-familiar bad-boy sole, tv 
on the other hand, itngnitifir 
squelches on attempt by firojtrj! 
make her look foolish. 

Whether any of the m' 
ultimately escapes that file, 1 . 
ever, could be the subjw i 
another debate. Even it the i? 
women's liberationists must 1; ;; 
recognized that a confroar? ; 
with Mailer would be futile ait: 
and at worst humiliating- At 1 
happened, Mailer’s verbal ietA' ■ 
proved limp Bgainst the shirp*:.>. 
of Greer and some of dfcVnfc 
in the audience, just- as Bub Pf 
King had no real compediMi' 
the tennis courts. If there wi. 7 
intellectual clash, It was w'H. 
Greer and Trilling— bolb of 
with noticeable bitterness.. » f 
continued the argument «P lra ‘| 
in. print. 1 

What the debate did proto 4 
presumably the Town »# JJ 
agers ■ • anticipated, ; 

theatre— or, In the 
cinema. Altltough' the «“»,•] 
visual qualities of the uhnl-.j 
much Jo be desired, “ e 1 
makers have captured W * jl ' 
ment and tension of the **• 
the end viewers may 


city for 
intently 


, " tho Una. of Ins own thoughts, about .with a seemingly dying man In the 

Tlie charmingly restored rococo the best man to put into the Man- small hours of the morning, Frank 
frame of the Lyric Theatre, Ham- Chester branch, or- the best way of has to struggle, but gets our, in 
mersmilh, has been housing an tin- ensuring the contract dangled German, the great pliraxo from tho 
likely set, the flashily modern before him. From his first entry, Choral Symphony ; at which pnim 
Frankfurt hotel suite where the characteristically wasting no words the German doctor arrives takes it 
action is laid in Michael Frayn’s on greeting his assembled col- all in' and enquires 'blandly. 
Make and Break— transferring to • leagues but plunging straight into “English?”, 
tho Haymarket on April ?4. This an examination of the material the ■ T hk : Q s,, nnv u,.t , . 

set has a. special importance .in the hotel door is made of, to the end „ a tHos L If .u'L J' P 

play. It is dommated by an higeni- of the play when he rushes grate- JJde!* i? i«: L 

ous .arrangement of panels, repre- fully back to his impersonal routiue J?? with «« B 5° , So6 snme ' 

seijting the product of an English after being deflected by the crises ?/JL i,? much powei- having so 
building-components firm on display . of his own. illness and his old mn , kes p ®? ple 

In the hotel.. The play opens with friend's death, he commands the ^ ,n 4 ^ l, f, n othera 

three., of the firm’s; top salesmen stage, repelling and fascinating by m (p n ?n2Tft ^.u. Cri '^ ,e , secre : 
gllrlng an h musingly busy demon- his seemhig incomprehenslou of the & answo «, 
st ration of the product to the same need for an inner life and for JSiS hl , a ' “J? 1 ™L}“ 8 . ( l u-stion “bout 
number of clients. They perform a human responses. “Say something ri&lS. C .^nf e » ^ V 11 * 1 
quasi-dance in and . out of the to him ”, pleads his senior colleague, . of tl'C oajoy- 

<• rlnnv* . ■ ,»r» ...i.F- l".!, 5 " 0 ’ ment she del' ves from InnklllB 


f April Z 1 "'’ J?, 


who .hiw ciwiBu h* vuw, Aneseace: are tney t **. The .young man grate- • t A l,n 01 me movaoje “almost real” 
n°t pSHiyonS. they insist, but aome*k fully replies, “Yes, Polaroid”. doors, we are presented with a 
timig IndistingiiishabU from "teal, T , ia . et f or .. nffhn , tnFf ■ .■ , shoeing tableau, the figure of Tom 

walls ‘ ;. - . tliSr nrCa E ® , l? pl(, i ln slumped 011 a ; chair, , dead. He has 

. This idea— the difficulty oE dis- : ;si P m be real .heart attack brought 

tmgtiishinu the si mulateti from, tho .:???* Provide,, on by his agitation and effort over 


Jins lutM— mu uiuivuiir Ol U 15 * seonic to hp ivirkur a.* aunt* uiuugm 

tmgiiishin K tha siinulatetl from tho som^ hfaltly entertain?^' rnmllSf 1, "2? !*'* a 8 ltatI ,°o and effort over 

reiur— is : taken up in the who lo. n 6 P Co , *8 A olinost rwl " one experienced 

action of the 1 ploy. The ■»’ almost, secretdrv abaut'hfr iby Garrard. With his gbing. affec- 

reol ” walls play a. mme n sinister h^BudJhism U hs b ^2? j- 2ob. a ai1d also, the ■ moral inte^r 

nart in thit soronil nct.uihaivthn inv. 1 1 .... .in,, '..f Preliminary to ..ijity which mono. sad tn m 


part in the SQ ( 
ctcal dance v 
reflted in hu 
like “board 1 
originally in 
bunding matt 


;Wiph on y in for. characters who have been used' 



e . con ? n ^ w theo^ 

• ■ehcy. atid ^ ^ 

- include ; *J e W 

:.kssjt 

■ ass 


arid ’tho title, '* 
Ha tion on the : 
ak ”, tins been ; 
-as .cpnUcnlly 




: ' •> v- \ -• ;• •; . 
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.Aboue; one of a pair of dark-blue vases tuiefi gilded 
decoration , C1772-76, from the Sevres exhibition dis- 
cussed here. Left: a Wedgwood vase and pedestal 
illust ruled in Eliza Mete yard’s two-volume Life of 
Wedgwood, published in 2565-66 and now reprinted bp 
the Scolar Press in a sumptuous facsimile celebrating 
the 250th anniversary of Wedgwood’s birth. The 1,100- 
paga book is available at £3S, in an edition limited to 
1,000 copies, from Gered, 173-4 Piccadilly, IV. J 


Porcelain for the Royal slice of bread 


By Hugo Morley-FIetcher 

Sfcyres Porcelain from tho Royal 
Collection 

Queen’s Gdilery, Buckingham Palace 

Of the gre&t porcelain factories, 
aevrea la conspicuously lacking in 
literature. Even in France, where 
IC “!* happened, only one mono- 
graph, Porcelaine rfc Sdvres by 
nerre Verier, has appeared since 
«ne war, ahd unfortunately that 
came out at a' time when the means 
ot producing copiously illustrated 
woks were limited and expensive. 

V merely laid the groundwork 
[or further study. There has never 
®||S® a monograph in English 
■ttnougit fo r a variety of reasons, 
much of the finest production or 
me lactory is .housed in Britain. 

One of these reasons was George 
1V wno, as Prince Regent, was an 


avid collector of S&vrcs ware. In l(is 
youth he bought directly from the 
factory and in increasing quantities, 
and this process was only halted 
by the Revolution, which at once 
greatly reduced the factory’s native 
clientele and seriously Interrupted 
its production. During the troubles 
that ensued, George was able to 
acquire many pieces that had 
formed^part of the French royal 
collections, and much of what he 
thus accumulated has remained 
together to this day. The Queen's 
collection therefore represents an 
astonishing document of at least 
one men’s taste in Sevres in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 

The implications of the fact that 
it was a royal taste, requiring splen- 
dour and rich colours for display, 
are 1 explained by Geoffrey de 
Bell&igue in his introduction to the 
catalogue of the current exhibition 
at the Queen's Gallery at Bucking-, 
hain Palace. “ Sevres Porcelain from 
the 1 Royal Collection ”, Royal 
S&vres, as commissioned by and sup- 
plied to Louis 'XVI and Marie 
Antoinette, to Catherine the Great 
And George IV lilmself, is not to 
everybody’s taste,,:. ' [modern. .. col- 
lectors rind students tenerto regard ' 
the - pieces as brash and over- 
ornate, and to prefer the less highly 
decorated surfaces and uncomplica- 
ted shapes which had characterized 
Stares in the third decade of the 
eighteenth century. George .. IV 
actually owned one or two pieces of 
this type, including a : major 
chinblserie group. It was apparently 
too simple for' him j and was "im- 
proved" at the time it was acquired 
By ah ormolu clockcase and perhaps 
some gilding. Geoffrey de Bellalgue 
wisely discards it for the purposes 
of the exhibition. , ■ ' ’ 

It is no fault ' of ■ de Bellalgue, 
therefore, that tho. material the 
exhibition covers is both overwhelm- 
ing and limited. The lucid and 
iri formative catalogue goes a long 
way towards, reducing these . prob- 
tens, but .though: it paints a very 


^"gbJfiress: 

$WiW:-gsD 


useful, detailed .picture, it can only 
dfepict such pieces as are in. the 
(ollectioh- iThe :, game limitations do 
nqt; apply to a mujor new mond- 
. graph..' ... ' • _ 1 '• 

iln .Sdvrei.aes OriMnisjMp? jvW 

Office du,Liy»;i, Tamara, Prfi-. 


aud and Marcelle Brunet have 
divided the study of the porcelain of 
Sdvres into two halves, before and 
after 1800. This enormous task is 
fundamentally a pictorial record of 
a large part of the production of 
die factory in the past 200 years. The 
information is presented dispassion- 
ately, recording In great detail the 
original names (culled from die 
factory records) for each piece. The 
attention to detail is meticulous, 
providing a splendid instrument to 
use aitd consult. Should you want 
to know whether Staes made a 
particular model, and, If It did, 
wliat it was called and when It was 
made, this book will tell you. 

What it does not do, unfortun- 
ately, is express any comment on 
the underlying taste. There is no 
discussion of what the factory set 
out to achieve, why it did. so and 
whether these goals were reached. 
Little or no judgment is passed on 
how the porcelain of Staes 
matches up to achievements else- 
where and it is hard to discover 
how the authors themselves really 
regard the porcelain they are dis- 
cussing. ■ 

A critical shidy is still heeded, 
then, but 'authors UaVe done; 
much that Is new and positive; The 
reconciliation of shapes with 
original names on factory lists is 
a major contribution, as is the 
almost exhaustive corpus of illu- 
strations. Most important of all, 
: the study of what happened in the 

VdCtorian era and in die present 
century -breaks entirely hew 
g round. To many, great . porcelain 
at Staes disappeared with 
Napoleon’s ; empire. In fact all 
sorts of things were made through- 
out the nineteenth century and 
these had until qow never been 
properly researched. . Now at last 
the work has begun. It ia not an ex- 
haustive study of the subject, but 
. Tamara , Pr&aiid lias -produced a 
.basic scaffolding around which 
future research can be developed, 

'■'The May programme ‘at 'the River- 
side Studios, Hammersmith, includes 

Season of Minis by Joseph «■ Lewie 
from May 1 to .3 The Gang of Mine 
(.1940),, The Falcon ill Sail Francisco 


(1946) artd Gun Crazy (1949), Peter 
.Gill’s production of Julius Caesar 
>peu£ at'vffca. Stiidios .on. May 21. 
^(previews eprlfer)^ , . . , 1 


Geddit? 

By Jeremy Treglown 


As You Like It 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre 


“ No matter how it be in tune ”, 
Jacques, tells the foresters he wants 
lo sing to him, “so it make noise 
enough ”, and it seems as if Terry 
Hands has given cumparablo advice 
ru everyone involved in the latest. 
Stratford As You Like It: no matter 
how it be good, so It be loud, 
fast and crude enough. This is the 
Stra t for H-upon- Avon Rep. rather 
than the RSC — or so it seems by 
contrast with Trevor Nunn’s end- 
lessly subtle 1977 production in the 
same house.. Oddly, though, Hnnds'.s 
As You is so far removed from 
Nunn's that a comparison (no more 
favourable to Hands) it evokes as 
strongly is wjth Nunn's excellent 
Three Sisters , currently revived at 
the Warehouse in Coven t Garden. 

It may simply be that both pro- 
ductions use tlie same smoke-effect : 

E lausibly and effectively for the 
iro at the beginning of tlie third act 
of Three Sisters', ludicrously and 
exaggeratedly for a winter mist in 
As You Like It. But there ore other 
resemblances between the plays, 
brought into focus in the single un- 
cont rover tibly good moment in this 
As You, when Susan Fleetwood's 
Rosnlin d /Ganymede says lo Phoebe, 
with tlie warm deliberateness which 
makes Fleetwood, though very rare- 
ly in this production, such a com- 

E el ling actress, “Look upon him. 
ove him. He worships you.” ] 

Like Chekhov, tlie young Shake- 
speare was fascinated by rhe comi- 
tragedy of romantic mis-matching, 
of people being in love with people 
who, for one reason or another, they 
cannot have, rather than- with those 
they have already got. None of 
Shakespeaie’s comedies ends with 
the desolation of Three Sisters, but 
there is usually somebody left be- 
hind: not only Malvollo, but the 
Prince in Much Ado , for example, 
and poor William in As You Like 
It. It is not difficult to make these 
.■momenta' complicatedly touching as 
well as fuhhy (or grhri) — though It 
is hard to do so as well as in Nunn’s 
- Three Sisters, or as badly as in 
Hands’s As You. This production 
ends with a bewilderiugly kitsch 
version of what has become the 
standard Stratford ending for the j 
romantic comedies: a big rustic : 
festival, both exuberant and solemn, | 
with music and dancing and a tab- ! 
leau on a garlanded cact. -Farrah’s 
designs are ihddeous and unhelpful, 
though it is not surprising that Duke 
Senior can put up with being 
exiled from tlje court, with' its floor- 
to-ceiling sheepskin wallpaper, ' and ■ 
hot surprising either that he is glad 
to get away, in the end, from a 
forest whose main plant is a trailing- 
habit vermicelli, clustering densely 
below the higher branches of the 
trees. 

Generally Hands’s trouble seems 
to be that he doesn’t trust the ploy, 
The actors have been encouraged to 
roar with laughter at each other’s 
jokes, for' example, presumably in 
case nobody else does. When Celia 


And Oliver, Duke Frederick aitd ( Le 
Beau all act as hard as if they were 
appearing in an open-air version of 
• “Opportunity Knocks” on Dover 
Cliffs, being judged . by 'French 

f ieople watching through binoculars 
rom Calais. " ’ , 

in all this, there is one perform- 
ance of almost unnerving calm ami 
self-confidence, Joe Melia, as Touch- 
.stone, gets on quietly earning his 
wage-packet as If he had n fiver heard 
of Terry Hands. He’s best with the 
huge William, looking at hirti . and 
then away from bhn «s if this', giant 
(and indeed the whole production) 
were a bed, though quite funny, 
dream- but liar Mfflla; Had' better not 
sho-w he thinks so. He also has a 


Ai 1 den-forest shoeb-dubg arid tapei 
his ' shoe ' with One frf .QrUndo’: 


the front 1 row, os if. he were giving 
tidf' a -limited supply 1 of rare! rpse- 
petals. It may not sound very' funny, 
put &t the time ono w^s pif (fully 
grateful for it. 1 . ... ... 


Oxford 

University Press 

■HffaMMaPMMaNWMHWMBUaOHBMM 

On Justice 

J. R. Lucas 

The aim of this book is lo givo a 
single coherent account of the 
concept of justice and to show 
why justice Is Important. Justice 
enables the individual to accept 
the decisions of society and lo be 
identified with them, even though 
contrary to his wishes or his 
Interests, The theory of games Is 
used to reveal the rationale of 
justice, and to distinguish the 
theory developed in this bool; 
from those given by the 
utilitarians and by John Bawls. 
Illustrated £10 

The Imposition 
of Method 

A Study of Descartes 
and Locke 
Peter A. Schouls 

The author here argues that 
Descartes and Locke took up a 
fundamentally similar 
methodological stance when 
they approached any subject 
matter of which they believed 
they could attain knowledge. The 
nature of this methodology is 
made clear from Descartes 1 
Regulae and Discourses as well 
as from Locke's Essay, and Its 
application Is illustrated In 
geometry and metaphysics, 
political theory and theology. £13 

A History of Russian 
Thought from the 
Enlightenment to 
Marxism 

Andrzej Wallcki 
Trans fated by 
. Hilda Andrews-Rusiecka 

This comprehensive handbook, 
by one of the leading scholars 
of Russian thought, will prove 
indispensable to students of 
political theory and Russian 
culture. £12.50. 

The Middle East 

A Political and Economic- 
Survey 

Peter Mansfield 

this Is a new and completely 
revised edition of Peler 
Mansfield's survey of the Middle 
East. It contains a detailed 
analysis of the role of oil in the 
world economyand In 
International diplomacy, and is 
thoroughly up to dale In every 
way. It wll be Indispensable to 
" anyone with an Interest In an 
area whose political and 
eeonomio.evdtMtlon may decide 
the fate of the world. Fifth edition 
£10.50 ■ ■ 

United Nations 
Peacekeeping 
1946-1067 

»-Docu merits 
fthd Commentary 
Volume III: Africa 
Rosaiyn Higgins 

This la the third of four volumes 
in which all UN forces and . 
military observer groups are 
studied. It Is devoted entirely to 
the UN operation In the Congo. 

■ The final volume In the series 
will cover the observer groups 
In the Balkans the Force 

■ inCyprgs. m;; . ' 
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The Future of 
the Wiener Library 

Sir, — Like Professor D. C. Watt 
(Lcttere. April 11), I very much 
regret the personal animosity- — auU 
now cite politicization — which have 
crept into the letters campaign 
about tlie Wiener Library. This has 
been entirely onesided. Most in 
the letter-writers wish, no doubt, to 
bo helpful ; a few would prefer to 
see the Wiener Library in London 
closed. I da not wish to engage m 
speculation about motives, I simply 
register facts. Nor do I complain 
about a vendetta, though some 
readers of l>he letters columns of 
the press may by now Jiayo 
received such au impression, mis- 
taken no doubt. 

Professor Watt’s description of 
che holdings of the Wiener Library 
is, on the whole, correct, but for 
the foot that It was founded ni 
19.13 fun obvious date), not hi 
1331. What ho says about its his- 
tory is almost entirely wrong. In 
hit professional work he would no 
doubt have tried to gather all die 
evidence and would have submitted 
it in meticulous scrutiny ; yet oil 
this issue he writes with . total 
a-isu ranee on rha basis of, to put it 
niihily, very little knowledge. 

The existence of the Wiener Li- 
brary from its arrival In .England 
was precarious those interested In 
details will find them in the 
Wiener Library -file now available 
in the PWI material in the Public 
Record Office. As far as their 
superiors were concerned, Dr 
Wiener and ills associates were 
marginal people engaging in work 
* of very little importance,, . There 
were some well-wishers — Sir John 
Wheeler- Hun nett, Walter Adams 
and in Inter years, Leonard Monte- 
fioio. tn name only the most" ini- 
. pui't.int. But they could not find a 
sound financial hasis for the Li- 
brary and thus it struggled on, its 
sin viral u perpetual miracle. True, 
it had the goodwill of many his- 
t aria ns — mot akk,-at-l now- realize! 
it is apparently difficult to head 
even a small institute without 
treading on some toes and antag- 
onizing same people. A fund-raising 
genius might still, have saved us ; 




genius might stftl. have saved \is ; 
unfortunately wd,,di<d hot flpdone, 
and to' translate academic goodwill 
iifto. dash contributions is riot as 
easy us ProfessoT Watt piakeS it 
appear. As 1 ?4st ihV. ejee arjmnd 
the London scene. I see institutions 
far" larger and more prestigious 
than out's mainly , existing from 
foreign 'donations. I see'. the finan- 
cial difficulties of many academic 
Institutions — and I fM! to be con- 
, vinced ’.by Professor Watt r s opti- 
mism.'' . ‘ ‘ , 

1 professor . Waft’s invocation of 
the shade . of' $r .Wiener and' Jiis 
testament .is. t'oiichiqg^ but entirely 
fictitious, Thera, is qq. testa trjpiit con- 
Cpriunfe,.,the. Wiei^c .Library; if 
there" Iwd been one, Including^ a 
fiat relating to arty exodus from 
London', >' how cbultf >the ‘ executive 
committee • Of - the Wiener Library 
have entered into negotiations with 
Reading University in the: first- 
place? Dr Wiener bad' indeed 
yoked ; various, wlshey. prior to his 
death!. oiio flf thupt, concerned his 
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desire diaL tlu* Wiener Library r 
should be maintained as an autoii- l 
■minus unit far as long as fensible — J 
this was Lhe bone of contention. F 
Wiener had negotiated with the c 
Hebrew University for more than a c 
year in the 1950s and the talks t 
broke down only because Jerusa* a 
1cm University could not comply i 
with his minimum demands. This is s 
a nia-iter of record ; some of chose 
involved hi the negotiations such e 
us Gersliom Sdiolein the scholar of ( 
world renown, are alive and can be f 
easily consulted. t 

Wiener of course did not want tn * 
transfer the library from London, t 
Nnr did the executive committee in 
1974 ; every member would have ^ 
preferred, other things being equal, f 
{is continued stay in London. Only t 
Mie luck of financial support in- v 
fiuenced their decision. t 

We continued our eFEortS to save 
as much as possible even after the 
contract wiili Tel Aviv University ' 
was signed; and thanks only to v 
severu 1 generous grants from 

abroad (wo were turned down by 
every single British foundation to 
which wo applied), all rare mate- 
rial — and much more in addition — 
1ms been microfilmed. The new 
Wiener Library will ho as exten- 
sive, broadly speaking, as the old 
nue in the early lDoOs. All this | 
could have been easily explained to i 
Professor Watt over tne pnone, and ] 
we would have also told him that i 
we shall continue to operate from | 
4 Devonshire Street ; . to elucidate , 
these questions, the correspondence ; 
columns of the TLS were not, per- 
haps. needed. It is admittedly 
much easier to denigrate the new 
Wiener Library if one does not 
know how extensive its holdings ore 
Incidentally, wa hove produced a 
data sheet providing the answers to 
these and other questions, available 
on application. 

I would like to conclude on an 
optimistic note: during the past 
few months there has been sup- 
port, mid promises of support, 
from quarters which have not 
helped us in the past. But we are 
’’ still in nded of considerable assist-., 
nnqe. Professor Watt's idea that 
wlittt remains of the Wiener Li? 
brary should be integrated into 
one of the existing research 
libraries in London belongs to -the 
realm- of : fantasy; If we ere denied 
sufficient means to carry on, Tel 
! Aviv will : have first 1 claim on the 


nation of filing short, believing 
iliac practice is the best teacher. 
The alternative is a twenty-rive 
pngo guide, at present being pro- 
duced by the British Library, who 
consider this to be brief. Similarly, 
there is a guide tn press marks 
available in the Reading Room. We 
intend to supply copies with each 
sec of Bl.C in future. 


Oho poiiiL of correction : the un- 
even tone or black and smudgy 
entries are due entirely to the 
quality of our source material. In 
thin respect the age, or youth, of 
an entry is quite unrelated to irs 
quality. 

Finally, flickering dots on a tele- 
vision screen are not quite with us 
since we nr Ringley have a few 
other pl.ins fur projects of tills n*c 
which will appear well after 1394- 
even up to 1990. 

BRIAN K. TOMES. 

Clive Bingley Ltd. Common- 
wealth House, 1.19 New Oxford 
Street, London WC1A 1NE. 


should not place in doubt the basic 
authenticity of his first work on 

the Marquesas. 

DONALD TAYLEK. 
University of Oxford, Fill Rivers 
Museum, Parks Road, Oxford 0\l 
3PP. 

Sir,— Looking fur something else 
in Julian Symons’s Crime and 
Detection, I was reminded of Lhe 
American child murderer, A j hurt 
Fish, who ate Ht least one of his 
victims “cooked . . • wiili carrots 
and onions”. That suggests the 
gastronomic buffalo theory. Per 
contra, there is my own experience, 
recorded some years ago in the 

following quatrain : 

“I’ll burn it off now if you like, 
said niy GP, 

Apropos of ilio papillonu on my 

thigh. 

Bothersome of late. Would (hut all 
worries 

Disappeared in a whiff of over- 
done pork I 
ROY FULLER. 

37 Langton Way, London SE3 7TJ. 


Letters from Marguerite 

Elizabeth Bishop Yourcenar 

Sir, — I am nrnazed, and of course sir, — It would appear that the 

pleased, to discover that letters to correction I sent you of my piece 
me from Elizabeth Bishop and on Mme Yourcenar (April 41 did 
Marianne Moore were not, as I n0 L reach you in time. The autho- 
thought, lost or destroyed,- but have ] 0 ey of Greek poetry to which I 
been part, of Washington Univer- referred in the final paragraph was 
sity’s archives since November, 1974. compiled by Andrd Bonnard and 
I am sorry to have to say that I not by Abel Bonnard, Mme Your- 
never willingly parted with them, cellar's notorious predecessor 

nor have I ever sold or authorised among " immortals My apologies. 

..II m.m.mtnM ni- /’rnnr'U CTTMMCD 


anyone else to sell manuscripts or GEORGE STEINER, 

letters belonging to me. Universitd de Geitove, 3 Place de 

I am disturbed by the implies* l’Umversiid, 1211 Geneva 4, 
tions of Ms Hall’s letter (April 4) 

which seem? to suggest that I - n , 

illegally possess copies of Letters KqqIz MnrPl 

which are not my property. Tho 

copyright of these letters, I dis- Sir, — It may be rash for 


Book Prices 


capyngm ut vnvaa inwu, x — Sir, — It may be rasli for anyone 
cover tun late, belongs to tlie^ estate j 0 intervene when booksellers and 
of Elizabeth Bishop and specifically publishers aro locked in one of 
to Ms AJice Mcthfcssel, hoi- literary their familiar dogfights, bur Keith 
executrix, to whom I should have Nicholson’s letters (March 7 and 


material, and, of course, the spon- 
sors' abroad who made the micro- 
filming possible. ' Very little. ' or 
nothing, will remain here. There • 
may be a few who, far reasons 1 stilt 
not entirely dear to me, are. by 
n6w so agitated that, they will 
prefer cutting off their noses to 
spite' their faces;. I am sure no 
reasonable historian. in this country 
wauts to. engage in such . unnecess- 
ary and harmful facial surgery. i- 
• ‘ WALTER ■ LAQUEUR. " 

■ Institute of Contemporary "His- 
tory and Wieftef’ Library Limited, 4 
Devonshire Street, i -London. - .WIN 
2BH. , • 

The British 
Library Catalogue 

‘ r: • - v ■ . f • i. • i 

" J s'ii.— 4’ would like (o reply ' to 
Cpripjn. .points madd ’’by!. Julian 
Robert j ’in his, lull and generally 
kind review of The British Library 
Gct.crul Catalogue of Printed 
! fjoaks to. 1975, Volume 1 (April, 4). 

I . ii.Il. —ni. .iiAlnma(_panin nan-' 


snactea irpm my iuhs wiuiuui i» y ot & 0 Q k Si ana in a sman way puu- 
knowledge and, sold without my Usher hns enough interests lu serve 

e enuission, surely, are still mine. to i, e almost thought impartial. If 
luce they, have a safe, home in the Mr Nicholson really believes that 
Washington' University archives, libraries are sri ; ll captive pur- 
they had better stay there. In any chasers for very exiieusive books 
case, I would have given these ^ needs to come out of the l%0s : 

la., awe Mi.ntiigllv tri enmp Amori- c ,.u'_ : ....... - 


sonal. correspondence of authors libraries to buy even at quite' roa- warehou 
during their lifetimes, and m the so nable prices, so that the 'assured ™® 1,e y c 
case of Emabeth Bishop, I m sure mar {cet has shrunk alarmingly, with J* 011 , 38 
she would have been distressed had 0 bvious consequences for print- books r 
I done ?o. It was i because I believed rung un i t costs. (Incidentally, who cai 
that I owiied the. only Record of j n 8( >me twenty years’ involvement Die low 
this correspondence that, Upon .to- j 91 . publishing I have come ■ across T suej 
quest,. I sent extracts from it. to the ^ OM geivuine case of a publish- booksell 
TLS. I acted, however’ unwisely, er c heemilily slapping a high price learn nl 
out. of . yhat I tiiought was a Q n a book because '‘libraries will can pi'a< 
generous, impulse ta share the more have to buy”— and to hell wilh lhe 
piibllc passages from these letters private purchaser.) I am surprised Potdr 
with' other admirers oE EUzabetli t,hat a bookseller, compel kid- in Ids Ken way 
Bishops poetry. _ ^ ucmgam business to lock up mudi capital, 

_ ■ -ANNE STEVENSON. .ghould fail to grasp that, the pub- Sir,— 
Hie Poetry Bookshmi, 22 B Load jj^ber Is dn the same position J son’s Ic 
Street, Hay-on-Wye Hk 3 5DB. what he i ’needs . Is hot reasonable me. Do 

returns in .a few years’ time but Rabelai, 

" , • Cash now to pay editors, printers, ac ' £15^ 

■ CanmbalS- , ' ■ ' ■ P^pcv-manuEacturers aUd the lpst. t niicol, i 

vniiuiuHio . dou^t, ,if compositors would ,wel- Jdsbed ? 

Sir,— William C». Sturtevant co'me a wages scheme which acHuqts sceal ,1 
(Letters, March 7) chides my refer- to tile rate, at which book? leave a review 
ence to Melville as fevidence for publisher’s -warehquse, but that is not gi 
cannibalism in the Marquesas how the ..publisher s profit (work- resale ? 
TciunH.- niroc rhfti-lp« R. hie canrtal ) comes in. 


ni lib ish comes iiiider tlie h M< ii„ 
ni' hunks |mh|i<shuil, but the* j?2 
eennomk; link beiween the £ 
kinds nt prod not : very rarely 0|I 
puliliajicr puts out both— i n v^kb 
case the rublnsli may help 
the Bond stuff — -but mostly W a ' 
talking about different publisher!. 

The interests of all parties k 
yolved in tlte production end »|. 
of books go hand in hand, and it « 
very sad to find one or the othw 
party— not uncommonly B book 
seller— refusing to see die noim. 
What with printers squeezing the 
trade, readers relying on free 
libraries, u few publishers raldog 
in profits by unacceptable methods 
nnu some booksellers refusing 14 
stock .slow-moving books, the wlmk 
business, desperately hard-hit by 
inflation and philistinism, is In 1 
bad wuy and may indeed collapse. * 
Bet Mr Nicholson should under- | 
stand that if this happens the fault ; 
will nor lie solely with one side of > 
the operation. i 

G. R. ELTON. I 

Clare College, Cambridge, CB2 [ 
1 1 L. ' 

Sir, — As a publisher still trying \ 
in produce worth while books and to ' 
survive, may I be permitted to \ 
reply to Keith Nicholson ? 

We are all besot by almost ini» ! 
per able problems. Library d> t 
cations liavc been reduced furtbti 
by the present administration. Wirt 
current production costs and era- 
( increasing overheads and, ibere 
, fore, heavy retail price incram 
[ of books, libraries now hare loi 
money to spend than ever behn 
[ si lice the advent of the multiple 
5 public Hbrai-y system. The publx 
\ can no longer afford to buv hud- , 
. back books ; hardback publisfam 
c are uot geared to selliug in the 
. paperback mass market and th l 

J in per back mass market is h [ 
ongev geared to selling liimij t 
works with limited sales. EqM ; 
markets are collapsing and belli ; 
infiltrated by clieaper United Sum 1 
products ; this is possibly due h • 
more liberal and realistic Anietiui j 
unions, up-to-date produdra ■ 
j methods and cheaper postal rai«. | 
f Sometimes wa print big spec* 
h Hxed or illustrated books w jw - 
d Uni led States and can publirt ■ 
•- more cheaply. t 

If we have to produce fctW o" . 
ir non-fiction in tho UK vp uiacl'/ • 
y print small quantities and fa ^ < 
coal rises accordingly. 

We nil lovo Bill 'Mif, 

... Reiiminders) but would ptrof " 

.< forgo his services ; however, w®" 

‘ . good hooks cease to sell. ‘ 

ia arc grnteEuI to him and l» . 
i c remainder colleagues for offcriB 
relief service to lielji c> n P^ , 
n . warehouses, evon diough 
.d money on tliese deals. 

i, tlnn is tliat at least ’'ometiinas 

books roach appreciative 
v who con just about afford 10 ^ 

nt the low pneos charged . , 

m T suggest Me NlcnoRJuJo^ 

h- bookselljug for 

co learn nb»ur publishing , pernsp* 

III caii produce a pniincoa. 

lie FETER Olf • 

stl Potdr Owen Ltd, PnUjK. 

1 Is Ken wuy Road, London SW5 line 

ih- Sir,— Tho point df Kei^ ^ 

1 1 son’s letter on book 
do me. Does he inonn that 
«t Rabelais siiou-ld have 
rs, at ’ £15 — nnd tin's being. ^ 

■ t micol, should not haveJJ 
el- Id shea ?. Or that Jm 

Its s tea l , books? Or- *«•* jLi*!. 

■ a review copiqs should 0 
is not given for :■ nqw -™, . ; 


W. H. Auden 


'•*,5 v'Y’*' — *,/« 
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fUcrc. apd layout ar.t(sts; whP -jhad '• 
to learn . to cope with, the demqpds ; 
qf ij now . processing systeiii. Weeks 
\vert spent hV. Jim £mmett and hi^ 
stuff ' in!; formula tips a .sound ,edl- 
tor in 1 add prqdudtion ' routine to 

dlimirimfe as mari^ 'tuclilnlcal t and 
log(sHc prhhlemi a i ‘■possible. 1 Our"- 
Kicasbrg Df ’sbtlcess' Was publication ^ 
bf tile first sbi volume's' djt.sche- 
duU 'Idst' year, During tile cample-, 
linn of these' first VOluiAeS. . wo 
learnt much and by Volfihie 4 the 
b;id jiundwi'itmg Mr; Roberts com-.. 
. plains of 1 gives way tb' the’ cleaner, ■ 
: ueiitor liaml 'of out ovln artist9." 
Volume ,48' will be published at the' 

. pud’ jof this" moil thj Still ’pn ache-. 
dulir‘aiitl out" Impfgvcd “house 
btvlc-” lirtyes iis’ in no : doubt - that 
t'He- 5 final .judgment, J after ■ :the ' 
iipjiearance of . ' periodical pUbll: . 
Callous' lieaplngs,;. will . bd ih our ■ 

favour. 1 '- ‘ ’ "’ /' '' ••.■ ■]''.• 

. . os. 1 10 i ..(q .,di sepurog e the user 

wrq , • de^berate ly ,. jkspL ^ 


As a bookseller IwjJJJ, ,.li* 
in the higher price « 


material ohi the Mavqoeidn ■Cjutur.a. ^ 1 |li^g i Ofiit and then Cashing, jn 
1 frbhi earlier ' accounts.' ; AjiderSoft through remainder houses. Ropu- 
. himself makesina'Sucli clainu. He , tdhle piiblishers Should riot da 'that; 
: can! only > intimate -ithat 'Melville Jju'c V/beit he' deplores lhe Hihh 
plagiarized nnd f unlike -liis well- price "Or . books, should .hot Mr 
founded- critique of- White Jacket , Nicholson mention the -approximate 

. MeivinA's. nun 'nrrnuilh cbd fhim nf enrh rinif^o ' noi.o.. 


. dence igr not at alf .c 
AndeVson ; users t|ie_flndln 
, 1 Bayard; ponuqiuk Expedl 
.‘ check on the'accurdCy oE 
. 1 book. JE. 55. Craighill -H 
; : the oFficUl. dthnologist oi 


s £35. from 
rieLhinc HI 


. . *e *'*. P; , Vf v'gniu ji a uoy yrux . cover - costs; -ano a u tuor s remunera- 
: the official, dthrinlogist on, diaf.exi- tibp,. plus .the profit, he needs' if he 
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-.qu^Htly -MeMllc /. as ad ; nlaaliop eating., . ? , • 1 


i- day.; til a( 'how 
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Jains, Ducktworth’s wil 1 ^ 
lucky to recover coSJ-J. M* 
nation J Professor Sore^g 1 
taiu.ly not, «tire stB f ttfl 
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well. •' £|0 ^ 
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gir f — As an old friend of Auden 
from' his undergraduate days, may 
1 sav lt ‘ s important not to get 
Charles Osborne’s biography of him 
nut of proportion (Letters, April 4). 
The fundamental question is 
whether he has got the portrait of 
Wystan right; T think he 'has to a 
remarkable degree, both sympa- 
thetic and true, nnd also affec- 
tionate- We have reason to be 
grateful for so authentic a por- 
trayal; a beniglned generation ago 
it would have heen impossible to 
tell tlie truth about Wystan’s private 
life. 

I am sure that Mr Osborne will 
be glad of useful corrections of 
fact — as any historian should be (l 
always Hie mine for future editions). 

Actually the critical assessment of 
Auden's work and his place in 
literature is a much more difficult 
matter, and that really does await 
further discussion. 

A. L. ROWSE. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mull, Lon- 
don SW1Y 5ER. 

Sir, — If the meaning of the homo- 
sexual slang used by Auden in his 
review of My Father and Myself Is 
of sufficient importance to have 
reached your correspondence 
columns (Mqrch 21), I perhaps 
ought to mention that he once 
boasted tb me (as he did no doubt 
to dozens more) of his having been 
die first to use " Plain-Serving ” in 
print, ond explained it as a sailor's 
k-rin for mutual masturbation — 
hence the adjective " brotherly ”, 
which does not suit the solitary act 
suggested by John Lenton. 

DEREK ATTRIDGE. 

Department of English, The Uni- 
versity, Southampton SOD 5NH. 

William Hazlitt 

Sir,— In protesting my review of 
liazlitt’s Letters, a co-editor of the 
volume, Gerald Lahey, has caught 
me in one mistake (April 11). I 
wrote " Letter to Z ” when I should 
have written “A Reply to Z”. I 
misremembered the title by asso- 
ciation with “A Letter to William 
Gifford ”, and because I was mak- 
,n S » case for its publication lu an 
edition of Hazlitt's letters. With 
*£* ,,**** of Mr Lahey’a charges I 
shall try m deal briefly. 

. I My estimate of Sarah Walker 
is, pretty much that of Hazlitt’s 
friends; hs for Liber Atnoris, I 
tnink it n masterpiece; but thnt 
was not the point. My Impression 
*ll e aficionados uf “the 
iarah Walker episode" operate in 
a somewhat oxclusivo preserve of 
SSL 0 *".."^ that the warmest 
admirers of Hazlitt’s genius are to 
oe found elsewhere. This edition of 
}n iS*?* •towed too -much regard 
lift former groiip. Mi- Lahey, in 
callmg her th? ^ Cleopatra of 
R °hwn Play ”, gives a fair 
H of , flw,a ™d fauna; di- 

ffie?U n d° Cftl CUi9Ene ° £ Sn, ' ah 

an j ^plowing, Drawing. Ideal 
mi 8ht te mis- 
“jn® last two words were 
™£L t *!i. bB mo, ' e closely hitercon- 
than my other two: so I 


LaSS Court Road, 
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“Hmg furniture ■ rather than 
tm jSp'iJPmgtf. A history of tlie , 
SSijP’ Bedford chancellor 
SSf London’s Old Latin 
viewed in the TLS 
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' Slre Br in i Great Russell 

iiroet' -Yto^- WW- tho aristocratic 
1 Hunt ni,^ 8 district, to Holman 
lb e Prei&n? 1 BS ?. ettl v who tolndad 
Clavolnri^ 8 ^ 88 lte ^ ro the r hood in 
lhe: dl5®.““Cet, He caii claim for 
•• ' I.eUnefi Of tlie greatest 

* 1 %%, JhV 81 — j la “dscape paint- 
i Point ?; s, H B ft bl8 “ n d ft Wilson. cqn. 

llwc t h Q avh, 6 / man .Street .as a( ono 
: ■ 5 fl»ai ApnSf f^f fewer than mine 
^? de P" wm. Iivl.11* in it. . 

title, dhe5^SS Qr ' ■ Jlt 3plte . • of his 

!£ Ww q foncontrate . qn his 

t. "furniture 


pointed to die inissa-ng conuna. Mr 
Laliey now brings in Hazlitt’s frag- 
ment on rhe ideal and the pictur- 
esque, familiar to readers of Table- 
Talk, .gut the essay supports my 
objection : Hazlitt makes them 

mean extremely different things 
(like colouring and drawing), lie 
whs a worshipper of the ideal— 
whitli he .rook to amply perfection 
of individual expression. He was 
distrustful nf the picturesque : *ee 
his essay on “Pope, Lord Byron, 
and Mr Bowles ”. 

3 Like the editors I used the 
typewriter’s "St" to signify llav- 
litt’s plus-sign : the editorial deci- 
sion to spell it out certuiiiiv 
changes rhe feeling, and the uute 
assuring us that “Hazlitt never 
used and n is simply fttlse. He com- 
monly shortened it; but plenty of 
exceptions turned up in a search ■ ■ f 
the MS letters tn Napier -.ilone ; the 
reader ought to he told oE Lhis fuct. 
What " + ” may be worth let the 
dreaded name of modern schol- 
arship decide 1 — an editor owes us 
only a fair explanation of his pro- 
cedures. 

4 The dubious letter to Joint Tay- 
lor seemed to me authentically in 
Hazlitt’s style, italics and all, and 1 
supported my guess by citing evi- 
dence that he hud met John Clare. 
In a review for The Listener 
(December 6), D. A. N. Jones 
found an even better reason for 
calling lt nuthentic — an article of 
Hazlitt’s (bristling with italics) on 
the subject which the letter-writer 
wants to treat in his article. Its 
title is “ Coven t Garden. Theatre ”, 
It appears in Volume 20 of Howe’s 
edition of the Works, and it was 
published long after the letter. 

5 Mr Lahey regrets my having 

mentioned so few misprints or mis- 
transcriptions. I can favour him 
with some more. The reference to 
H Letter 84 ”, on page 153, should 
be to Letter 92 ; the “ parcel of 
small grievances ”, on page 20G. 
should be a “parcel of small, old 
grievances ” ; “ Dr Channiug 

preaches at an Unitarian Meeting 
in a Boston the Liturgy (formerly 
Trinitarian) was drawn up by my 
father 40 years ago ”, on page 366, 
requires In order to make sense, 
and in the MS contains, the words 
“of which” between "Liturgy” 
and the paremhesis. I put all these 
into a draft of the review, and 
then omitted them, for fear of bor- 
ing the reader. 

DAVID BROMWICH. 

Department of English, Princeton 
University, Princeton, NJ 08544, 

Andrew Young 

Sir, — I. am writing a biographical 
and critical study, 111 collaboration 
with Edward Lowbury, on my father, 
tho late Canon Andrew Young 
(1885-1971). We should be very 
grateful to receive letters written 
by Andrew Young which we would 
copy and return promptly, and 
Would appreciate any reminiscences 
about him. 

ALISON YOUNG. 

79 Vernon Road, ' Birmingham 
B16 9SQ. 


Fifty years on , . . 

to the Totfonham Court-road, of 
today. The two most inter esting 
buildings' in the district have 
nothing to do with either painting 
or furniture. The one is the Scale 
Th^fttra, *he other the ,Adem .and 
Eve public hotfseJ ' Few tfrhafros 
have so strange and interesting a 
history as the ScRla. It started ns 
the King’s Concert Rooms, much 
frequented by George III, and it 
passed through mahy changes of 
name and fortune until it reached 
its, zeiiith as the “Prince or 
Wales’s,” with tho Bancrofts lit 
Robertson’s plays. What ic Was 
immediately before then Is suffi- 
ciently seen in Lady Bancroft’s 
description of her first visit to the 
theatre, when a womaii in the 
audience called her “a stuck-up 
pne”, and threatened, to throw an 
orange at her. The other building, 
the Adam and Eve public house on 
tlie corner Of the ' Eustou and 
Hempstead Roads, is really the 
beginning of the Tottenham Court- 
road. • It started as the manor 
house iof . the lordship of .'Toten 
Hall.. It became, in the seventeenth 
'apd eighteenth centuries, a famous 
country 1 tavern tb which Lon- 
: dopdergi resorted, . some for - pas- 
toral images, ’V but giore for skittles 
and beer. f ■ •• r •' • 

"The;- height tit qg rtP. therein! of the 
hpastbfaf ‘ images'* ' df- xotlehhftfi 


‘Petrouchka’ 

Sir, — Unfortunately, my music 
library is dispersed, and I am not 
sure exactly where my score uf 
Petrouchka is. 1 admit ' to 1111 error I 
in my article on Stravinsky, kindly 
spotted by Dr Sternfcld of die 
Oxford Faculty of Music (March 
28). I put the La niter waltz in H 
flat instead of E flat. One of ihu 
peculiarities of my ageing memory 
is that I remember musical passages 
d fourth lower nr fifth higher ihuii 
written. This may also be a confu- 
sion caused hy my inking up buili 
the alto flute and the horn. Anyway, 

I apologize. 

ANTHONY BURGESS. 

44 rue Crimoldi, Monaco. 

,‘TheElephantMan’ 

Sir,— in Phyllis Grossku rib's re- 
view of The Tine History of the 
Elephant Man, she misrepresents the 
play -by Bernard Pomerance. As re- 
views cited at the time of the Hamp- 
stead Theatre Club production, ono 
of the themes of the plnv is that 
Merrick fared better with the upper 
than the lower classes. His most 
important two “ privileged Vic- 
torian ” friends, Treves and Mrs 
Kendal, both aid him because of 
their good will rather than to assu- 
age their consciences. And surely 
Treves, in the play I have read, seen, 
and produced, does not seem rii ex- 
ploiting figure. These are matters 
of some complexity, which the play 
reflects, hut to suggest that one 
of the til-rusts of the play ia to 
heap blame on Treves and bis peers 
is to misread or tnis-sce ir. 

RICHMOND CRINKLEY. 

Lincoln Center for the Per forming 
Arts, Inc, 140 West 65th Street, 
New York, NY 10023. 


‘Gay’ 


Among this week’s contributors 


Sir, — In his letter of March 14, 
Wayne Dynes notes that “The 
adjective ‘gay’ . . - has uot for 
a long time been 'innocent', as 
Roger Scruton pretends, in his 
review of The State of the Lan- 
guage (February 22)”. He offers 
the following corrective ; " A 

glance at the OBD entry (9h: 1 in 
siting use, nf a woman : leading au 
immoral life, living by prostitu- 
tion’) shows that the application of 
the term to disapproved sexual 
conduct goes back to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century.” 

It is worth taking another look 
at tlie OBD. The entry cited is 
actually 2b; and a glance at entry 
2 reveals that “ gay " liad lost its 
innocence as early as 1637: 
“Addicted to social pleasures and 
dissipations. Often euphemistic- 
tillu: Of loose or immoral life.” 
All citations refer to men. (For 
a possible antedating of the OED, 
see Philip Edwards and Colin Gib- 
son, editors, The Plays nnd Poems 
of Philip Massinger (Oxford, 1976], 
V, 137; gloss to The Bondman, 
V.iii.136.) 

MICHAEL CAMERON 
ANDREWS. 

Old - Dominion University, Nor- 
folk, Virginia 23508, 


Court was the making of that sinis- 
ter street the Eustou Road. . . . 

The • landowners who opposed 
the making of the road— 
Or -thejr descendants— have fbuqd 
full compensation-' for th<3 loss 
of their rural amenities. But 
there were others who had no 
such compensation ; and of the 
figures who appear in Mi' Chancel- 
lor’s pages none is so vivid as the 


pathetic figures pf tho Misses Cap- 
per. , They had inherited tlielr 
father’s farm in 1737. The farm- 
house itself, of which Mr Chancel- 
lor gives a pleasant picture, was 
Still standing as recently' as 1913, 
hidden behind 1 -the premises - or 
Messrs . Heel. These two ladies were 
much troubled by youthful tres- 
passers, and had a very short way 
with them.' One would ride after 
boys who were flying kites odd put 
their strings with a large pair of 
shears. Tho other devoted herself 
to impounding the clothes of those 
who came to,, brtthe in their 


If- any ghosts haunt rhb Tbtton- 
ham ‘Court T roedi It must surely- be 
the sad ghosts of these tWo ladies 
"In ' their riding i habits and men’s 
hats” dreaming regretfully 6f the 
tithe when, there were fields in 
Which 1 kites , ’could be flbwn arid 
pMids’lft Wnich’ bbys could -blithe, 


Harold Blavf.r is Reader in Ameri- 
can Literature at the University of 
Warwick. 

Kknnktii Bai.i.iiatchet’s K<uc, Sex 
and Class Under the Raj wu.s pub- 
lished earlier this year. 

T. C. Baeikfr is Professor of F.cnno- 
niic History at the Loudon School 
of Economics. 

William Boyd’s novel A Good AJ<in 
in Africa will be published next 
year. 

Anthony Burclss will be giving 
the 1980 T. S. Eliot Memorial Lec- 
tures "Blest Pair of Sirens: 
Thoughts 011 Music and biiet-Mure ” 
at the University nf Kent at 
Canterbury between April 28 and 
May 1. 

Michael Butler is a Lecturer in 
German at the University of Bir- 
mingham. 

Philip Com. ins is Professor of 
English at the University of 
Leicester. His books include 
Dickens ami Crime, 1962, und 
Dickens nnd Education, 19G4. 

Barry Ciini.iffe’s books include 
Iron Age CoiNiriuriin'es in Britain, 
1974, and Hengistbury Head, 1978. 

D. J. Enright's books include 
Shakespeare and the Students, 
1970, and A Faust Book , 1978. 

Tom Disch’s most recent novel is 
On IVifigs of Song, 1979. 

Michael Foot’s books include The 
Pen and the Sword , 1957, nnd 
Anettrin fieutnt, 1962 and 1973. 

G. S. Holmes’s books include The 
Trial of Doctor Sacheverelf, 1973. 

Pijter_ Keating is the author of The 
Working Classes in Victorian Fic- 
tion, 1971. 

Anthony Kenny’s most recent books 
include Wittgenstein, 1973. 

J. P. Kenyon’s books include Rei»o- 
1 triton Principles, 1977, and Sfimrl 
England, 1978. 

Stephen Koss is tlie author of 
Asquith, 1978. 

Peter Lewis is a Lecturer in 
English at the University of 
Durham. 


Richard Maynl’s hooks include The 
Europeans, 1972, and a translation 
of Jean Monnot’s Memoirs, 1978. 

Hugh Morley Fletcher is Directin' 
of European Ceramics ut Christie's. 
Kknnktii O. Morgan's Consensus 
and Disunity: the Lloyd Gear pc 
Coalition 1918-1922 was published 
last year. 

Dervla Murphy's books include 
Where the Indus is Young, 1977, 
and A Place Apart, 1978. 

Norman Nicholson’s most recent, 
buok is The Lake District, 1977. 

D. D. Raphael’s books include 
Problems of Political Philosnphv. 
1970, and Hobbes : Morals aiut Pu/i- 
tics, 1977. 

C. H. Roi.ph is the author nf TF ‘ 
Police and the Public, 1962, ami 
The Queen's Pardon, 3978. 

Carol Rumbns’s collections m 
poems include A Strange Girl in 
Bright Colours, 1973, and A Neck- 
lace of Mirrors, 1979. 

Sandra Salmans is a regular contri- 
butor to the New York Times cud 
the International Herald Tribune. 

A. N. Siikrwjn White's book* in- 
clude ffistoriccii Comment tiry on 1 he 
Letters of Pliny the Younger, 1966; 
and Racial Prejudice in Imperial 
Rome, 1967. 

Sheila Stern is a member nf rhe 
English Faculty at the University 
of Cambridge, 

Julian Symons’s new crime novel. 
Sweet Adoluide, will shortly be re- 
viewed in the TLS. 

Jeremy Treglown’s edition of the 
correspondence of John Wiluiol, 
Earl of Rochester, will be published 
in the summer. 

Frank Tuojiy’s collection of stories. 
Line Bait, was published in 1978. 
Jennifer TJglow is the -editor of 
Bssups on Literature and Art by 
Wither Pater, 1975, 

Terence de Verb White’s novels 
include The Distance and the Dark, 
1973, and Chimes at Midnight , 1 977. 
Katherine Worth’s books include 
Reuo/irii'on in . Modern English 
Drama, 1973. 


Author, Author 


Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations 
which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this 
office not later than Friday, May 9. 
A prize of £10 Is offered for' the first 
correct set of answers to be opened, 
or failing that the most nearly 
correct — in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken Into 
consideration. 

Entries should he addressed to 
The Editor, Tlie Times Literary 
Supplement, PO Box No 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray's Inn 
Road, London WC1X 8EZ, and 
marked “Author, Author" on the 
envelope. The solution and result 
will appear in our issue of May 16. 
Competition No 19 

1 “ Dullness I could overlook ”, 
said the aunt of C— ; “ what I 
cannot , forgive is his making love 
to my maid.’’ 

“ My dear Mrs Troyle ”, gasped 
the hostess, “what an 1 extra- 
ordinary idea ! I assure you Mr 
Brope wopld not dream of doing 
such a thing. 1 ’ 

“ His dreams are a matter of 
indifference to me;. for all I care 
his. slumbers may.he one ldng 
-1 ' Indiscretion Of unsuitable erotic 
advances, in which the entire 
servants' hall may be involved. 
But in his wnkiug hours ho shall 
not make love to riiy maid. It’s 
; no use arguing about it, I’m firm 
on the point. 1 ’ 

2 «i think it vastly disobliging 
in you, cousin/ 1 said Tony, “ to 
be at such pains' over me.” 

Ic was thirty yoars Ego now 
since he had first adopted this 
imitation Jane Austen. 'speech in 
addressing the academical branch 
- of hiS family ; It represented tbe 
furthest concession he felt pre- 

E ared to .make to die whimsical 
urn our of North Oxford. 

* - “I've brought you The Times' F, 
..said Priscilla, “I hope that was 
■ right.” • . ; 

3: ; “ There is a. game of . puzzles,” 

lie resumed,. which "- -is played 
- upon; a. map. ".Onjs party playing 
1 requires qnathqr -to find a given 
. word— the , name of towp, . riyev 
.state pr empirqr-epy.word, ji) 
short, upon the ttibtley and per- 
plexed surface of the chart. _ A 
■novice Ih'tite 'game 'generally 
'■Seeks tfi en) bar ras'd Ills' tfmttoieftri 


by giving them tlie most 
minutely lettered names ; but the 
adept selects such words 
stretch, in large characters, 
from one end of the chart to the 
othdr. These, like the over* 
largely. lettered signs and 
placards of the street, escape 
observation by dint of being 
excessively obvious ; . and hero 
the physical oversight is precisely 
analogous -with the moral inapr 
prehension by which the intellect 
suffers to pass unnoticed those 
considerations which are loo 
obtrusively and too palpably sclfr 
evident. But tills Is a point, it 
appears, somewhat above or 
beneath the understanding of the 
Prefect. , . . " 

Result of Competition No 15 
Winner : J. F. G. Gornall, Moss Cob 
tage. Moss Lone, Tattenludl, near 
Chester. 

Answers : 

1 Their ' town was large, and 

seldom pass'd a day' 

But some had failed, and others 
gone astray ; 

Clerks had absconded, wives 
eloped, girls flown 
To . Gretna-Green, or . sons re- 
bellious grown ; 

Quarrels and fires, arose;-* 

• • and it was plain 
• The . times were bad; the 
' ' saints had edased to reign! 
—George Crabbe, Tales, “ The Frjuilt 
Courtship/*’ '■ ■ ■ ■ 

2 . " Saw.' him jnyself j gave him a 

ntod, . nud good-day — Rather q 
■ gentlemanly personage— Green 
'iCircaasian hunting coat and lur- 
.*b an— Like a foreigner — Has fha 
.'power of vanishing in ana, 
'niomorit though— Rather a pus- 
■pi clous .circumstance that I” 
—Jamies Hogg, The Confessions of 
a Justified Sinner 

3 ’ To -bruized fro >: that slender, 

, st erring spray 
Out of the oake*s rind that 
;» ' ' • slioujd betide 

’...A br alien bf jglrt'and good lines*, 
•i : . . *- . '• straightway 

jjj ■ Her spring, is turned . oq 
■ herself} rind : wrie.d 

• a And knotted likri some gall;' or 


velney weri’. 

i ■ : • Kiplitlg, “ Gct‘trude*S 
(which • accompanies. j,he 



. sto^r.4’ 

' LirmliT J 


1 -Ir* 
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By Peter Lewis 


lil'.NMK TIKKANliN : 

Sim its' Islaiul , 

Tuiislaiuil hy M.u y Sandbacli 

14 l;i S i. i'lr.mo and ' W uhIu-s. 
0 70 i I 3205 X 


jtmst iiiflnoiiti.il nnil. piil'iw-ilW 

..i.w.-iful lint«''i--iic mmnnijf 
cultural «!liu: in I- m land. l\io 

position nf ill*-* Anpio li idi JSLd, | l l' 

a t, .;v ** in Ireland l*'. perhaps, I he 
d.isoit Jlrilisji parallel and f-»i tin* 
nun- Tin ni di reader ignoruM oi 
Scandinavian history, wine, suui 
parallel is helpful in adjusting to 
mo unfamiliar subject- matter. 


Kill if Li it iiuioi ial is ■\ l iL , »hi"ei‘ 1 P ll jj 
cal. (he liiorary technique, a* wen 

as the* highly selective procedure 

( roniinisient of .lnvees / <>l Unit U is 
far re ill n veil fi'uin that oT oithmlox. 
aitrciliinisrapliy- especially m l, ie 
early part oC ilie novel. 

There is more than a tf,lul ' . n . f 
Trifinim S/imii/i' :u the ouisei, with 
epivnties concerning lhe nanaim s 


Thi-s is the fiisL of Henrik 'J ik- 
kaiieti’. w appear m tnslund, 

and its pnhlie.it ion coincijk-s will* 
a London exhibition of Ins I'pcoiu 
drawings and water- colour® at the 
Mortey GaUeiy. His writing actually 


f f £l." IIIO imu'IKIIini .IVM-'-- , | 

The fact Ih.it the novel’s tide, an conception and P^:''; lll,| J ®|' r, ' L ‘ 5 J f 

tul dress, flriiiuldvngvn 8 Brand* Tel. Prance, a g « 1,1 J 

— — ?s I, as had to he radically ir.ins- eccentric. and t.iscin.nms ooc^ 

fi. rnied to he meaningful to BricHi and rclaimirs. . ««d « LlVied 


IMi ItltU ir'- ' . , . . | « . 

re .ul ii indirutive of the hnrik sj 
profoundly Finnish has is. In dee. i 

* . I*. I. f . Il ■■ 1 I IP 


and inniic idinm : : " Ui«\v inoiueil 
and this was the fust but not the 


n cn full Hi V rlliniRIl pasi>. in""'. H 11 U till' „ I 

ihe transfainr has feli.it necewaiy | ; ,sl time {hut Mother did a good 
to supply n short introduction, joed which greatly ^" t J l !W d 

- I : .1 .1 liftnr v mill tUa vnm nf n human HlC 


Morley Ciallcry. Htt wi uui I « ua.iy JVie "face of SweclisH Finns in Fin- 


to supply £1 snort ueon wim »•'■****■' . 7.f'V. T l i<i w fl 

mainly about Finnish history and the rum of a human life- n»‘« «« 
the place of Swedish Finns in Fin- t, or i of the novel is Fun of Quasi 
land in order to provide j context wildean epigrams mid /ions mou , 


Tiiimal ...go to sell -dour, icti.ui aim 
lii.inil'-’ls itself hi tiuculos. 

Tiki;.! lien's irreverence re.ulios 
its peak ill the l-m tiin* , nl 
novel, which deals with tin; 
ingluri-iis Finnish invo vemeiit n 
the Second World Wm . H» sf 
in Ihe Winter Hur nl 1 1 ‘ 

against 1 ho Soviet Hmmi ad 
Skih-equentlv on jlie side »l tic 
“ .spec in lists at liberal mg penph* 
front driilocralic cnmiplimi , ill** 
Nazis: “ Fr.iin a miliiiry pmiil "I 
view wr chase well, wimim;-. '" r j sl 
„f tlie li.it ties except a few in Hie 
final stages". Thi- narrator nmv 
emerges fully as u doliant iiiilMdn, 
contempuimi.s of all the pairmLic 
sliibholcths and military rheioric he 


Out of 
battle 


By Michael Butler 


ALITO-ll .\N!)i:USUI j 

\Viiitprs|i(‘ll 

Tran si. ued by Richard and Clan 
Win. ami 

■ISOpp. I'.-ier Owen. £8.95. 

I) 720ft 0550 -I 


The reissue nf this fluent trand* 
Li n ii, first published in Ameriu 


captions expanded until ihey lunk 
nn an indepemleill anise «*. lit?- 
Tit; kartell has claimed .that m.r 
fiction he is still, writing capiinns 
but without providing the coitt-s- 
pnuriiiig pictures. 

Tikkiuieii's Imnks include plays 
and iiii u-fii:l in ia. \nn Snohs Wtuui, 

published in Snifkholm in 197ft. and 
ihe work with which lie really es- 
tablished his lit entry reputation In 
Scaiidin-ivva, is the first of n trLhiijy 
of uiitobioRriH'liicii] novels. Tik- 
Icuneu is a Finn, bill a Swedish Finn 
despite his Finnish name, and there- 
Foie n member < albeit «i thoroughly 
rebel lions one) of what li.is been a 


land in order to provide j context wildean epigrams and h am mois ; 
1 ,,. [‘h L . ok. Hul it would he wnnui tin* Iminuur is. mil li.glit-nj-ai ie*i 
■ i . 1 .. I li, . mine ....I .1 <!nn» |L 1 reilllOIII I V has 


sliibbolctiis and military l ueionc ul lW(l y 0uli yains it sail topicaliti 

has to swallow as a pi ivaLe siiiuiei , L | Ul ,; IK i, the deutlt of Alfred I 

and in contending that l ‘- al , , L 1j Ainlersch in Switzoi land, on Fehw i 
cripiiuiis nf w.ir consist »u “c.u ;n .y 22 this year. Andersch's place . 
cei lificaios and . 1 ».* -. 1 - iitu 1 ■ - .1 historv of uostwnr nf« 


ary -- Mils year, a nuer Kb's piste , 
in the history of postwar West j 
tie i- man liter .it tire is secure. Hi; 
foundation (with Hans Werner 


Courtship in colour 


fni the li.mk. Bui it wuiilci we tvnnu. Uie nmiiuiii is ru'i us.n ceiiiiicaies ■"**' 1 " 1,10 history 01 postwar west 

1.1 I.iIj iui ihe iliffiaihivs the novel n nd gciii.il, since n irei|uenily lia ,epoi is ", lie accuse* Mailci tin 1 J *. l ’ t . | .„, dn liier.it ure is secure. Hi; 

presents, paitly because it is often a sardonic edge, as in the dcu ip- flaked and tlu’ Dcud) and Heller 1 f 0 lllll i al i oll (with Hans Wentr 

SL’lf-L'xpl.miitoiy, but mm partitu- tinn D { the boys at a Chris linn sum- Ccfc/i-32 1 . of creating Ricl.icr) nf the ill-fated but indue* 

1 .ir I v because its literary appeal is mcr camp blasphemously indulging heroic epics, m which the ^l ut.o s li;|l Ul>j . liu f in 1946 , hi?. major 

jstio lie enough to reduce the ohsia- in erntip masturbation while singing 0 f wa r revel unsuspectingly ■ tne pfjn^.jhutiou to the subsequent 

dim. a psalm. charge could certainly not he love - Cr |l(f 47 ^ and above all t>* 

Snobs' Island is manifestly aiitn- M tll0 nov el and the narrator led rtt See hue the riRorous standards lie set hr 

biographical in context, covering the fl e¥C loi>, Hie Pine becomes more tarns bts 1 ionic stance. 1 mtellectual broadcasting in Die- 

2 from the early 1920* to the darkly satirical, and much of the tone is bmer mid «vage as ne burg Frank f urc and . Stutlgntw 

l ml of the Second World War: the J eiUl .J| pait D f Lhe novel, set on the record* the cdlapse of t } ^ in di S putable achievements. Dae 

birth, childhood, adolescence and sno bs’ island of Brandi), is an indict- order . War h the death 1 11 oe o h|# v rsatlilty and honesty, to 

early nwnltnnd of the nameless mir- nicill of thtf wealthy Swcdrth Fm- an epoch and peace is its ^ bu ever, Anderscli never won hr J. 

mini-, all oF whose close relalmiM llis |, community for us assumption If Tikk.inc^ s spec'lic context 0W|l creative work the wnoji 

i.lso r cumin nameless, being re- n [ superiority, its complacency and Finland, the epoch ltseltbeLoiigsm c| . ilica i attention he gave to ollim 

fl r ?od.n as Father, -Mother Brother, ft “g^vitUm : •■preparations Burppn as a whole ». tfd a ^ e X * Thc initis J ! P 8 ™? 

^ Grj,,dfjt,,cr - ^ 

. 1 .:* n anriotv in excellent job of translating , nl . n i l in m . whicli were almdf 


l'iiiur, all oF whose close reiai mils 1 | j s | 1 community for us assumption “ . / . , el , 0 ch itself belongs to 

also remain nameless, being re- „£ superiority, its complacency and rmlaiid, the «icn «^d the novel’s 

f erred m as Father Mother Brother, its C011SL . rva tism : •‘preparations E U ‘?P^ fail (a 

ra.lu.'i GiMiidf-t.licr, »l .0 om. «« Mug JXbK tH°«l i, ultirallely t*v froi.. 


a state of decadence and disintegra- 
tion : alcoholism pud promiscuity 

feature prominently, and the coni- 


excellent job of tianslntmg Xik ,. ol ,i cms which were alrndf 

kanen’s stylish prose will ennliiii t . cst .‘ lt in |,i S first major mod, 
the good work by bnglisluiiL, the l autobiographical Kirjchai ia 
rest of the trilogy. Fr.dheir (1952>, and which dop 


Bv Richard Mfayne 


ERIC 1(011 WEB ; 

Si? {Horn I Tales „ , , 

Trju-«kiied fi'oiii the French by 
Sabine ilT'su'Ci? 

25 J|i \ f_.ii itiiu'i' Pnlilishing. C4--'5. 
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By Sheila Stern 


At one time. “ the book of the film ” 
used to mean Fri.lt’ and I tvjuatce 
nr Ct *--at F.xfii'ctations nr any other 
“classic" recentLy screened. Nowa- 
days, it, often- turns out to be n 
hack “.novpl” ciiucoctcd from the 
scenuvio of some kitsch bloclcbustepr. 
Neith“' , .i' i the case with Eric Kon- 
mer.jSix .■Vfrtraf "/’flies, i 1 • - 

The ic— s Ith ou g)> described on tli*J 

iocket as “ J novel’ '—-are six separ- 
ate- short stories written but nut 
published before the six Rohmer 
films which bear the same generic 


talus have a sharpness and erotic 

appeal which is not solely that ot 

suspense. They recall French 

einlnccn ill -century comes, with the I Tl ( )/rJ|l 

added fastidious iiueiitness of .later i/VVl/ L V/iavli. 
Rnm.iuiic novels like Benjamin 

Om slant's Adolphe. They unpick '■ ■— 

their protaguiiisl-s' einotioiis with -- 

cmif.?ssi*»iial frankness and duli- n y Chpjlji Stem 

t-,n'y: Hiis is the sense in which 25Ucl ^ 

tli-.-y ,ue “ mural rales ". As Roliiner — - - : ' V— 

pul i ii, 14 everything takes place in 

the narrator’s mind", lit ilia .films peTI^.HANDKE : 
the- camora supplies , w nme more or Thp Eeri-flanded Womati 

!Trl “lrr»“r e ?, r a nj".h a r JcVinns. Translated by Rolph 

nr of the setting in which they 90pp. Eyre Methuen. t-l-Jj. 

live and move”. Here, this is lack- 0 413 45890 3 

ing; but . so intense Is Roll tue rV — — - 

ga/o, so acute Jiis, ear for dialogue, - . 

that the tales stand by themselves. Iri a modern, bungalow on a housing 
One’s mind’s feye. can picture the estate at the edge of a forest, 
movie, even If one hasn’t seen it. between 'a Jow mountain ridge. and 

• • * . u cmnlru inHiich-inl rirv. Stefan, seed 


in the child, and Marianne is so 
boring that she comes to seem a 
more factor in the child’s world. 

The blurb to The Left-Handed 
Woiitfftt coniiurcs Haiulku 10 Becker! * 

....j Sc mK Hm < 


IllU , , , . • 

Fro/heir f 19S2>, and which dom 
runted the later novels 
Oder der letzie Grind. (1957), » 
Rote 1 1960) and Kfraun {19671- 

Despite the interweaving 
vant historical documfnts. Wg 
spelt is not primarily we »» 
about the Ardennes Offenm" 
1944 which it appears to ” 

the novel’s central event, or «bw 

noifovoru— Major - DinckhiJ 
to surrender Ids battalion ial ^| ■ j 
his Americuii counterpart. W«w .. 


: . — — irontim coniparcx na iuku iu j - Americuii COUiucii;«‘, -r - 

pftj'h hvndkk* Sartre and Kafka, which is mislead- j^,, trough— serves only to id . 

PETL^.BANDKii . ; ing. Beckett’s, native grandeur mot i ol . w haL Anderw* ^ 

The Left-Hand ed Woman . (which is the more imposing the ....iinj .. “ chamber- play ■ 

Translated by Ralph Maiibeim more' reduced his scale), the spluii- i ,*». j n os ” By placing a fkiw?w y 

90pp. Eyre- Methuen, t-l-95. dour of Sart.eVw.it. the power of nf individuals in. the IjJ** ■ 

0 413 45890 3 uiennCo in Katka— these are quuli- |he imminent Baiilr", . 

tics adroitly avoided bv. Ilandke “ ^dorsch is Able * « • 

■ ■ 11 ■■ ■ ■■' 1 1 11 ■- Tl i a fm-m ill lift ll £akUGSS 011(1 . . T mitterllS 0» J ' 


Tn : one’ respect, it. -ingy be, the 
filing- do the tales a disservice. It’s 
lini d !•> niafco photographs look as 
dingv os reality often is — especially 
in colour: this, to my mind, is why 


* r ?TUS.'.r23Sf 57* ;,f p CI«Pli..V«* y shorts, like 


a, smoky industrial city, Stefan, aged 
eight, is reading his school essay 
to his -mother. Marianne, an attrac- 
tive woman ;of thirty.-. Outside, it 
is midwinter, sunless and freezing. 

My idea of a better life. I would 


tics adroitly avoided liy. i innate. 
Ilis form, in its bleakness ami 
sobriety, is true to his subject- 
matter (could this he whaL the New 
York Review menut. by saying llmL 
his “ language serves as the vehicle 
for thought"?), and the writing ho 
is closest to is that of ceiluiu New 
Yorker pieces : dead-pan, uneasy, u 
c - .iH.ii - a..:.... 


frequently into 
him indifferent- 


ie trap u. -~-v j; 

In pwtHK 

ia lieroine, *** 


.Outside, it Yorker pieces : dead-pan, uneasy, u r.f'ihe lierojne. 6 * 

and freezing, brief , avail .from dying marnuges nim klage und (he obstw^^, 
life. I would nmo.iig piiburhan hypermurknts. We is notcon^k 

. >i . oi*ii rAiiclmt?l«# rntnmi Ail kincti nniT' ■ 


iHoncv*out(Hlfi 2 >-mid I. a C«rric?i:e Je 

Siisonn* 0963). both nhot in 16mm 
and - duly recently released - in 
.France ; La . Collection n e««e - u3?®> 


geiiuine than anything filmed today. 
And producers seldom sanction the 
CdSling of dull' or. ugly actors and 
Actresses. Even the neo-realist films 


tbaj. oc der only because genic ' < . workmen. .. and luminous 
lean -Louis Trintignept; -. whs not eyed kids. So wUen Rohlner s tales 
available in', time. -.'to nqake .Mflmf were pm. on celluloid, they began 
f if st ; Le Gctinu rfe CIrtfre:{197Q) to look very pretty^sspedally La 
23 L'Amotir ; I’api*ds midi (1972). n£ 


'would not heed to do lessons. 
Everybody would live on islands. 
The- cars along the street would 
. always be open, so I could get 
in if I happened to be tired. I 
, .would never be tired any move. 
... 1 would always have four 


behaviour ; their theme, i^wuncia- 
.ti/m, their mood, analytic und ivisT- 
lul. A boy. drawn to a’glp*l he. know 
•only’ by ’alglii,, makes a date wth a 
blikei ,, s f a- , isisiapt’, : breaks’ it-, and wins 
the other girl., Anotliei, inotidike, 
flutters found a dazzling flirt. An 
older man, also fascinutea by a 
■woman , he has only seen, spend*; 

_ ji > » . SX iLn AixsirtrtiiMir lif 


writes i “was comfortably well-uff”. 
Shopping is' ’ Mariiuinu's priucipul 
occupation outside thu home and 
she still drugs heavy loads had; 
from the super market when “ thu 
cupboards and the deep-freeze were 
already full”., /ho absence of rniy 
need to plan expenditure or save for 
..a .treat seems the final straw of 
deprivation that breuks the con- 
sumer's back; . Tn a- world without 
religion j art, politics or love, the 


concerned ly between corpord 
and Aniunciui h J®*; ^ brui^J . 

Iteldel, whose mtoj 11 e « . rJ y , 
iind lmuiosexuahiy ' 
siiniilinneously an apt . * . potd^ ’ 
Nazi corrnplion mid oeljjH , a 

victim. In fiL. touches i 

opposites Anderscli w. . » 

central iasue: .tf* JfJ bo* jJJ 

S2? - i, Sr£saSr- 


It, to attack Marianne ; she 
die child more thin once, 
cafastrojplie occurs ;' a few 
,aracter's arrive and depart, 


rane tuner -w (*.*.*»* “* decision and mu Hi n|OU 3 understand- . disapneaHrie from life in West ’ VJiVfti • MiSSZ- • 

cfivtocdr-,. ... mg harked ba^ 1o thhse 1920s Gerrn^iy./tclan nud Mar 10000 ^ try ffi s’eems aT the eJd to have woJi 

• 1 In the fourth story, -a mart, stay nip short st lines of Dorn ford Yates . aUiSriiatelyl to. rodsp eadi other from a J tentative vlctdrV called llviuc 

• in a. friend’s villa near jSt trope? is in which improbably, beautiful traWlIke withdrawal, , most tell' a Id nl ^Thore ' if even a hint 

Mnijnpd hy ’ a" drrtmiscuqus. girl young men and;wqincn, oil hnpec- lmfly .wJiAiutie, beBln? T to watch/teje- itftlKlr"' - 

'*liiu\gev-(*rt. . brtt finally rejects --h or. cablv penioel, ditlmrcd In, ornate, visiohand'she' gives; iiu trying ia j. : • - - • 

• Jin' Claire’s Kncq ", ) ket , on. thu wmv nrose about whethor or not to distract Jll$ g^ze " ' ’ - ii llie translation,: is. odd (and. the 

’shores' . of the Lac .d’Annqcy, the exchange s final kiSB. ,, U.L . proof-reading floppy). .The addition 

. 1 :' .....^.. 1 ,. rt'i hm ■ ' ' . . - * * 0100 ,. the. husband; returhs. from . ft teraHon nf * n ^)i n w»a 


as a suspected spyx 4 pp jiuM^ 
cameo, in which 1 an 
violate fi-ecdom is a b J p ^g 
by chance, AnderH"^ jjj 
both an urgent P 
lem and ^lpQi “ ‘quj. 
aspects of N***i jio^ 

As a whole howe^g 
montage technlqu 
the readet » 


The "big beast’ and the Garden Suburb 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 


— . - " - - ■""" Callaghan Policy Unir under R«r- 

JOHN TURNER : nnrcl Donoghue in 1974-79. For ihe 

rtovd George’s Secrehu-iut L e - S *> Lloyd George’s Gtirdcn 

'* ,oy , . , „ Suburb remained one of ilie nivtli- 

254pp. Cambridge University PieaS. making legacies of Hie coalition of 
£12.50, 1916-22 and nf Britain's first mod- 

0 521 22370 ‘J urn prime minister. 

— ' ri ~ “ " ' There has hitherto been no sin- 

The belief that Lloyd George’s pro- |jJ c . ' vo . rk detail mg the activities 
mi er ship between 191 ft and 1922 role of this body, orher ih an 

amounted to a kind of quasi-pres- r J .ui „. by w Sir Joseph Davies 
idential dictatoj-ship has rested on ll *jj *' " Af at tl Jl e 2 <, ? rt .?* 19S1 - 
a number of different foundations. JT®* 9*!* tlie Suburb s most dis- 
One was his Olympian detachment recruits ; necessardy, his 

bom “e parliamentary scone dur- s na fe reet * and . ““ful 

•-« war vears and acain duriiia m , ail V? ln . D » VI « s own special area 
He er of ‘‘ conflrence d^piomacy " of dipping policy. John Tomer’s 
1020 and 1922 Another P ew WD, 'k, therefore, is warmly to 
« iS casual ness ro wards ?™di- b * welcomed as the First complete 
Tf SbiSet colleciive resuon- ? cho,ar; y account of this iniportunt 
^h fhe execuUve ^end- ^^itut on. It will take its Valued 
sibility, witn the executive tenu .jq ace j-n fhe growiiia historical 

S 8 “rmiferences ’of" ininhter?" liteaature on polftlcal and adniinis- 
°L 2f en fl f ia,h£E« trative change in Britain during 

Y« another 7 of cnifrw was Lloyd George's heyday. The Gardwi 
de highiv^ personal nature’ of his & d b w 7 y 0 l d^rinJ I Llld n Goo,&' 

his connection wttih piess loids and December 191G. But its nrigins lay 
by that most damaging of sources ear i ier ^ 

vear in neirntint-imiK Tip. 


by tliat most damaging 01 sources 
of supply, “ the Lloyd George 
Fund”. More generally, blerorinns 
of late have focused on the emer- 
genco, at feast for a time, of a more 
corporate, collect i vistic form of 
government during the wartime 
und immediate post-wur periods, 
with a new relationship between the 
central administration, industry 
and labour being superimposed on 
the familiar troika of Cabinet, 
Commons and Crown. 

But no single institution, per- 
haps, has been more frequently 
held up as an indicator of Lloyd 
George's unique style of personal 
government than has the Garden 
Suburb. This was the prime minis- 
ter's private secretariat — quite dis- 
tinct from the more formal Cabinet 
office under Hnukey and Thomas 
Jones — consisting of • five close 
udvisers, and originally housed in 
, V n ? 2 rary buildings ot the garden 
« 10 Downing Street. From its 
foundation In January 1917, the 
Garden Suburb was seen to be un- 
dertaking major tasks for an omni- 
competent prime minister. It 
served to provide a vital liaison 
Between the various departments of 
state, and to forge links between 
them and the War Cabinet. It 
supervised departmental activities 
in some crucial areas at home and 
awoad, from food production to 
shipping, from Ireland to India. It 
provided incidental contacts with 
ijL ? ev I5 paper , Press, along with 
„ olhe »" secretary, 
Bronco Bift" Sutherland. More 
farming to some observers, it 
? * 1 ® intruding into a 
making* 1 *^ W £ ^ er a, ‘ ea °f lwlicy- 

' JSL ^Wton* at the Garden 
attracted wide • attention 
2 ™SL , wai ‘ years. Aftor Hie 
• ^ e [ 6 fincy of total war had passed 
' ns 8 familiar whip- 

don 8 & ff> T criilca of Lhe Coali- 
lai« , '«I 0 l ?L' r le fr- Even as 

a n ,i|H 0 S e Genoa conference of 
derii.«.- fhere were widespread 
[. sS Sk®“« U that the Garden 
, 1 offlr I b pseudo - Foreign 

ihp Garden City across 

worris^ in - J° s ^ B h Wedgwood’s 


Yianta . TVeagWOIUI £> 

strictly private, non- 
iotorlfii n °n*accou»tabIe body, was 
rfrtg ■„ 'a Rowing range of 
frf VL’ w ®s quite independent 
Oifip«» s< J°tiny of the Foreign 
t. No. , e eonti’ol of purl lament. 

1 comni^r? institution ' seemed, fnore 
F 3^. e, ¥ to embody tlie pefsdifcl 
: S» rf -Uoyd Gfeorge era. If 
[’ iSj den J ^ libucb Was popularly 
[. nner»u d the 'more formal 

,- JSSSS&- Smikey’s . Cabinet 

• «S5i*^ 01 ' the less structured 
j ■ «'F W ' private advisers such 
; Uo*j ,r.*5f e '°t' Sutherland, it .was 
fluid methods of 


earlier chat year in negotiotions be- 
tween two maverick backbenchers, 
Waldorf Astor (Unionist), and 
David Davies (Liberal). Their 
mediator was Christopher Addison, 
the assistant to Lloyd George at 
Hie Ministry of Munitions, who in- 
oieusiiigly emerges as an influen- 
tial and orcutive figure In the poli- 
tics of early twentieth-century 
Britain. Tlie very idea of a prime 
minister's secretariat symbolized 
for uhem a break with die more 
dilatory, casual methods of 
Asquith. When the latter fell Tram 
office on December 6 , plans for the 
future Garden Suburb, as a fluid 
body to act in conjunction with the 
different ministerial departments, 
old and new, began to take shape. 
Ha>nkey himself, the new secretary 
to the Cabinet, gave the idea h-is 
blessing. On January 18, 1917, at a 
birthday dinner for Lloyd George 
held (one day late, in fact) at the 
Astor-s 1 home, the new secretariat 
was formally launched. 

Its five founder-members embo- 
died the character of the new insti- 
tution. All were In their different 
ways removed from the normal 
conflict and Controversy of party 
politics. They were, indeed, a some- 
what heterogenous group ideolog- 
icallv. Mr Turner has no difficulty 
in demonstrating that they in no 
sense represented the triumph of a 
politically motivated, tightly knit 
group of Milnerite imperialists. At 
least two of the five (the two 
Davieses) were not really imperial* 
ists at all. If anything, they re- 
flected the victory of a Welsh 
Mafia rather than of a Milnerite one. 
W. G. S. Adams, the leading figure 
of the five, was a professor at All 
Souls, Oxford, a man of brand pro- 

J ressive views, sympathetic both to 
abour and to Irish home rule, who 
had served recently in rhe Miaiastiry 
of Munition*. He became involved 
primarily with agriculture and food 
production, and also with Irish 
affairs. Waldorf Astor was an 
American millionaire and proprie- 
tor of the Observer ; sympathetic 
to social 'reform, he took on the 
drink question, as befitted a tem- 
perance fanatic. David Davies, 
another millionaire, a Welsh 
Liberal nonconformist of eclectic 
views, became involved largely 
with war and munitions policy. 
When he resigned from the secre- 

T..hh IOI *1 L. .naa i'a- 


Ii i*: lhe great virtue nf John 
T 11 hut's bonk Hint he provides a 
si icc i 111:1 mid admirably lucid 

account of what ihe Garden Suburb 
actually did. Indeed, his honk could 
with prnf'ii have been longer: this 
former Oxford thesis is given .some- 
what less generous space than other 
volumes in the “ Cambridge Studies 
in the History and Theory aC Pali- 
lies" series. As he shows, the 
secretarial hud u number of achie- 
vements 10 record— but, equally, 
iherc were other areas where the 
opet-niious nf Lloyd George’s pri- 
vate udvisers led to uncertainty or 
even to nurright failure. In food 
production and agriculture, Adams 
(VUS a key figure in the formula- 
lion of Protliero’s Corn Production 
Act of 19J7. with its guaranteed 
prices to wheat aud oats farmers, 
and its fixed minimum wages for 
agricultural workers. Mr Turner 
seems a shade 100 dismissive here. 
Food production and the extent of 
acreage under cultivation rose sub- 
stantially in the last year of the 
war. They were major factors lit 
winning final victory. Without the 
intervention of the prime minister 
and his close assistants, it is diffi- 
cult 10 see how a coherent food 
policy could have evolved ; cer- 
tainly, Asquith had not tried to 
pi od-uce one. Op labour matters, 
Cecil Harinswonh. when lie 
entered the secretariat in the sum- 
mer of 1917, was much involved 
with the commissions of unrest and 
with that more collaborative 
approach towards the trade unions 
symbolized in the Whitley Coun- 
cils. Meanwhile, Joseph Davies 
achieved great results in shipbuild- 
ing. 

In foreign affairs, Philip Kerr 
ranged widely, though not always 
successfully or even knowledgea- 
bly. As Mr Turner correctly points 
om, Kerr’s acquaintance with 
Europe itself was scant. He took 
essentially “a moral interest” In 
comine-iitnl affairs. His passion for 
the Balkan nations, and for the 
berbs especially, was largely senti- 
mental. llis concerns were rather 
with tlie empire and <n point that 
Mr Turner does noL mention) with 
building up “a special relation- 
ship ** with the . United States. 
Nevertheless, Keir was involved in 
important talks and negotiations on 
a wide front. He held private dis- 
cussions with Kerensky and 
became caught up ih the ill-starred 
Allied intervention in Siberia and 
elsewhere In Russia. More crucially 
still, he was engaged In vitally im- 

S orient missions to Switzerland in 
ecember, 1917. and March, 1918, to 
Investigate the possibilities of 
peace terms with Turkey and with 
Austria. In this period, the legend 
of Kerr as a kind ' of alternative 
foreign secretary extraordinary, was 
born. In imperial affairs, Kerr was 
again active, although his ideas 
were none toq lucid. He spent 
much time in formulating schemes 
for the administration of India, 
though there remained an essential 
ambiguity as to whether tho ulti- 
mate object was to achieve Indian 
self-government or not. Edwin Mon- 
tagu the Secretary of State, showed 
up far better here. 

Perhaps die area of ' policy most 
centrally to engage the prime 
minister’s secretariat was Ireland. 
This was the special preserve of 
Professor Adams, himself a former 
administrator qf Irish agriculture. 


t.alp- . the reader n« 

jlntion ls, odd (and the thlin ** *^3$ 

ig floppy). .The addition .P^S'iSSSSS 

lion, of small i phrases '/,* novel’s ^ues un ‘ , 

re weakened : the or ignial . ™LJ* W- 8 0 miilsclende. ul 

ti^de against women f n ^’J al quC °S i« “.-I 

loupds ..thin . and half- I^L 3 focus. 1 ,r ^ lC ^fa8d |,at '5l 

English. I db not under- Kddofeope of “If^arS 0 
this experienced transUt- h,,. e f7,ridamen tally disPf, r . t 

vice: apply the adverb teJaffiST 

|y” tQ^ the .child’s: j-e- '£ 

is mother.. On .the first „.nhltlous ' rtorrativ^ r. 
ilsi.turas out tribe the of 'j. 

: ..f; “.Jflptehfi .which fSSet " ’ ' ; 

nase ' rlmnah .f . .llialia.ro 1 eBl BE . i r . - , , ~ ' , fi 


t! ; . fSSe! : '.- . lhat wero largely 


niqug i\. -J believe • ' — j t ht V 

u!4 be idpse.r., , T ,ie ' ' '■ n iA liahl ■ UW 

.GermaiV is," W ',*• : 

-mallgiymfly, Fm aad exacted, j ^ p 


' tlicuu • V \ •’ - 

’iiiL is n touch to’’ mo 


u liyuv IL yauc^iiU ^ cjtilcfi a sue-' JeUs Bruiio Hiat he ^.vUl sOOn Jedye pOwAs of an paw Iq dclwer 
Itf * The p -iwil kick her, aiU ht doas-si forHiWl*) Uus niqllgrtapHy. , 


tqx the , Al gihi 

r tlwm uflpab " 


t WrisiS 2 ^ U B 0n « wa4 . ilv “ b wR y 

p SEnt'L % October, 1922;' the 
fwl n u ,f U u Ul “ * ,n d become a 'use- 
•n. the '-■* TS®?? ; • denouncing 

beast and cutting 
«*'%C TV t0 human, . size, 
s’ G^rca 0 supplanted Lloyd 

& Oear K tL^i;^ de ^ .abundantly 
ft aow coSeL* v 5 i Garden Suburb:' had 

While a prime 

ft Private ■ con Hnue i o have a 

I ^^HLserviiK ^ 120 i -'®t- professional 

; y | iUr^h3 t 9 V» a S^ ; ‘ P? rM ps '. ft P ress 
i ho ft : Advisers as 

^ 8 * 1 h « Lloyd 

until, 

%lsb9%..".kltdhen 

5 Bin. K.Pr.-'COnf risni; ‘ 


■' Cecil ■ Hai'ras worth, ww speciauied 
in -labour matters. Joseph Davies, 
another Welshman, was a com- 
mercial statistician who immersed 
himself in shipping and commodi- 
ties. And the most striking- of 
them all, the visionary imperialist 
Christian Scientist, Philip , Ken;, 
a magnetic, mystical figure m Bri- 
tish public life from uie days of 
Milner’s ?*. kindergarten ” in. South 
.Africa, until his period in ;the 
Washington embassy ip ■■ 1939-40, 
was given. .speciaF responsibilities m 
, foreign apo imperial affairs. But 
all these, roles were highly flexible. 
'Any ope of the five, especially 
Adams and Kerr, might emerge, 
quite uflexpectedly, in questions, of 
patronage or policy-making; in the 
, take-over of a ‘ newspaper or the 
squaring of an: ambassador or itb 
dustrigust. '. ‘To ’ adapt . Thomas 
Jones’s famous description of, ; his 
•own function iri the Cabinet Office, 

. they were "fluid: persons moving' 
. amopgst people who mattered As 
lli'ch, they, loomed,, large In centrdl 
gdvoi'hment .uhtn thO War cable to 
' i ts V IrttOtlOUS . clpse. '! > '1;-. , r • , : 


cnibitiui ed civilimi pupuhice. 
Aclams\ coil vent inn proved wimliy 
abortive. The pnst-war Irish ii-nulilcs 
were uliuudy in the inuktiig. When 
rliese failures ure considered, to- 
gether with die embittered resigna- 
tion of David Davies in 1917 over 
military strategy, mid of Wuldnrf 
Astor in 1918 over the total failure 
of llis crusade fur the slate purchnse 
nf drink licences, it is clem- that the 
achievements nf Hie Garden 
Suburb were strictly circumscribed. 

Mr Turner writes throu ghaut 
with scholarly restraint. His book 
provides much well-ordered and 
carefully weighed information 
which will be va I liable lo ul] his- 
torians of British wartime politics 
und government. If at times lie 
seems unduly critical, even clinical, 
in hi 9 handling of the shortcomings 
of the secretariat,' perhaps a little 
too academically detached from the 
pressures and tensions that were the 
reality of British politics In 1917- 
18, that is a great improvement on 
the somewhat feverish wuy ill 
which the work of the Garden 
Suburb has previously been treated 
by critics and sympathizers alike. 
It Is well to have it cut down to 
size. The 1917 War Cabinet annual 
report gave a quite unnatural and 
rapturous picrure of the new order 
and coherence of government 
under Lloyd George contrasted 
with Asquith's ancien regime, but 
this is not surprising since it wns 
largely prepared liy Adams, Kerr 
and Harmsworth and was thus 
totally committed to their view of 
central administration. 

This reviewer, however, would 
odd two further observations on 
Mr Turner’s book. First, the tone 
of detachment from the hurly-burly 
of wartime politics is taken almost 
to excess. It is true ihm ihe bonk 
is bolder in tone than whs the 
excellent thesis on which it was 
based, in analysing the political 
style of the Garden Suburb and 
“ the political culture *’ of 10 
Downing Street as a whole. Mr 
Turner observes that the Garden 
Suburb, through broadly progressive 
men like Adams, Kerr and Astor, 
shows tlie emergence of Lhe " Coali- 
tion Liberal mind": there can be 
no doubt that he is right. 

One could, however, go further 
and suggest that, by Its very re- 
moval from orthodox party channels 
and traditional party solutions, by 
its very commitment to a bureau- 
cratic, corporatiat approach, it pro- 
vided a ylcal model for t-he evolu- 
tion of . post-war politics, one that 
has left its stamp on British life 
ever since. It helped to. crystallize 
that pervqsive desire at the armis- 
tice tor a new mode of supra- 
national politics, vaulting above the 
petty partisanship of tne pre-war 
years. The links of Astor with 
Addison, the architect of the Coali- 
tion's social reform programme in 
1918, ' are suggestive here. The 
Garden Suburb, in short, embodied 
some of the. substance as well as 
the " mind !' of Coalition Liberal* 
ism. In some ways, too, the author 
plays down the achievements of the 
secretariat in its heyday. The point 
about the Corn Production Act has 
been noted. The success of the 
shipping policy deserves fuller em- 
phasis. The failure of Waldorf. 
Astor to achieve a Ministry of 
Health bv July 1918 is mentioned. 
But the facts that such a ministry, 
admittedly in somewhat attenuated , 


form, had been largely cienunl hv 
ihat November, apd Huu Amui's 
Friend Addison was to meupt- it, 
are omitted. 

. Secondly, the focus is roi-lu-r too 
limited through an excessive con- 
centration on the 1917-18 pi-rimi. 
There is not enough on Lhe L-ouiimii- 
ties, the antecedents aud the lega- 
cies. More might with profit 
have been written on the pre- 
vious experience of the Minisirv of 
Munitions, the essential background 
to the operational methods nf a 
man such as Adams. Again, in 
insisting repeatedly that the Cai-tfon 
Suburb " expired " in Novemliur, 
1918, Mr Turner is taking inn f ur- 
inal a view. Certainly the mure 
institutional, Integrated links of 
wartime did disappear. Adams. 
Harmsworth, Joseph Davies a nil 
Astor had all left 10 Downing Street 
by the start of 1919. But the pres- 
ence of an a-fforced prime min- 
istec’s secretariat survived. Indeed, 
Philip Kerr himself remained « cen- 
tral figure until the end of 1920, 
and remained Lloyd George’s priviiiu 
secretory until May. 1921. Upon rhe 
course of post-war foreign policy, 
the appeasement of Germany frrnn 
the Fontainebleau mcmoruntluui 
onwards, the appeasement of Soviet 
Russia, the exaggeratedly pro-Greek 
policy dn the near East, the suspi- 
cion of France, the commitment to 
the transatlantic alliance, Kerr hud 
a vital influence — as the foreign 
secretary, Curzon, repeat t-dly com- 
plained. Kerr’s successor us private 
secretary, Edward Grigs, another 
able and liberal-minded mun, was 
also a major figure In foreign, 
imperial and Irish policy. Contem- 
poraries such as Thomas Jone* or 
Hnnkey talked freely of the exist- 


ence of a Garden Suburb until tlie 
summer of 1922. There is no doubt 
that Lloyd George’s swelling per- 
sonal entourage and private stylo of 
government, survived In full 
measure and tbnt they did him 
harm. Since Mr Turner rightly 
speculates at the end of his bonk 
that Kerr's post-war service to 
Lloyd Ceoi^e may have been of 
more significance than the wartime 
period,, it is a little -unfortunate 
that he c-uts himself off so abruptly 
at the , armistice in 1918. 

On balance, tile Garden Suburb 
does not come out too badly from 
this detailed and thoughtful exam- 
ination. With all its failures and 
personal - tensions, it did serve to 

E romote administrative efficiency in 
ey 1 aL-eas, and a greater coherence 
of central government when faced 
with the daunting -and unprecedem 
ted challenges of total war. Its 
tone was humane, progressive, 
intellectual . 1 Compared with the 
style of Lady Faikender, Joe Hainos ' 
et toute cette gal&re, so effectively 
convicted by their own sensational* 
1st memoirs, the Garden Suburb 
was distinctly civilized in tone. It 
embodied a real, continuing need, 


collectivized society with the help 
of a specialized policy aud planning 
unit. Some ■ kind of agency or 
advisory body around a prime 
minister seems to ' have become 
almost an accepted . fept tire of the 
British constitution between 1964 
and 1980. Here, as elsewhere, Lloyd 
George emerges . as the most con- 
temporary of Our modern prime 
ministers. . 


intimately on that last-ditch 
attempt in 1917-18 to achieve home 
rule for all* Ireland ou a basis of 
imer-parfy agreement. Adams him- 
self was a federal d evolutionist of 
generous outlook. The Irish multi- 
party convention which met' during 
the winter of 1917-18 under Plun- 
kett's chairmanship embodied 
Adams’s viewpoint. But by April, 
1918, the entire policy had come 
apart. The Convention, now a some- 
what skeletal..' body, broke up 
amidst much ill-will: Adams's in- 
fluence in central government was 
never the snme again. There was 
.“no Irish policy but drift \ he 
complained in November, 1918. A 
variety of :f actors led to Hie collapse 
of -.hie drqarrisj oS a . middle Way — 
.'the growing , ferment, of republican 
nationalism in the ftftbrmata of the 
Easier; rising, shown in’ Sinn Fein 
triumphs ■ in . - by-elections ; the io- 
Itrnpsigenqe of.-the: Unionists of 
.Ulster'; ..Above 'all. the 1 disastrous 
pulley of . (he British government iri 
• rryffag- to* impose conscription, fol- 
lowed "by. military rule, . upon An 
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Ogres and enchantments 

— 

IB V Peter Keatlllg uvidunre «»f WcLim's imaginative h«»ili DicKum ami David r ‘liwi* 

uy 1 cici nLumijj ttenmsfr-rtni treated as essentially at uulwppy moments «f then lives. 

: jpiM-uniictf work fur ilie fully Pi;*»iii «•««* eorh 

B1 , n « u , in a ture novels written after Doinbcij. Dickeii-t concluded Unit he had he tn 
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ftifkens and the Invisible World 
pjirv Tales, Fantasy, and Nnve 
Milan* 
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saved Uv the mugicul world of imikc 


turns, ,1 f.iirv si.iry am! .1 criticism " MU. 1 ..I 0 * leal tu ipli rations of Uriifc'. 
of fairy siuriiw, a world in which churaderi/.uiiiin, implication* Z 
iiiiu riibhinal and t eulistic elements were ceumil m Dickens's purpoje" 
constantly cnitmieiil upon and traits- Until criticisms could be apnliM 
form each other. more generally m Dickens and th 

Alilmtmh the genet'iil rase made jfe H'orW. 

out hy Profesenr Stone is mi- Professor Stone is often at bi t 


Little Dorrit: the Prison and the Critics 


Si. rf nuwiiums and *'* ■' n "VT v ™ UK "!! use ' in Professor Slone's demonstration 

I mil «ri« « n»« W » , ^ D«*rii. and Our Altuuul Friend. Jl.is hatred of the 


That u f literary detective work. Mm 
the important of all. Professor Stone 
t'tf-tilerts 11 s again and again to die 
hew. intensely mysterious and grotesque 
,m *' N nature of Dickens's world. Wtia ; 


there tied her up hy the hair. 


iiuhnUnce 


Nothing would suit me. hull so /j i e k*,u and i 
well this day, as chmlmig alier „, ia ij aS! 

her, sword fit hand,, and either a " a * 

win nine her or being killed — Prolessor 0 


inevitably weakens 
tj the Invisible World as 
assessment. 


winning her or being killed—- 
There's a si ate of mind for you, 
in 1857. 


i-roiessor Stone begins hy estali- advocacy 01 an nocm,...* , 

fishing the various sources nf world of “fancy*’, permeate Ins 

Dickens's interest in fairy tales. We novels and stories. I 11 the early His self-ci- 


of how 'ukkens’s hatred of the clearly like to reply that such u himsdf , inco described 
renretrivJ otwii- of " fact "-epiln- reading 1 * therefore careless 0 (>f his worU a , H piotost a gait7& 

IS in ifterature bv moral and super ifcial, hut : at other, times l e is «• literal and catalogu elite" 

didactic tales and Ins passionate generous 111 acknowledging the limi- demy of hiv ;ipe: be claimed tbit 

advocacy of mi aheiiiative^iberotinfi ^atioiis ot his own approach to the « L | lc very holding af nopuly Hire 


ture through a kind of popular dul 
iticism u attractive and age, may depend 011 such fuxftl 


re^ts at the heart af “ a labyrinth. dreudfuls, toy theatres, pantomime, becomes, inevitably. Great Expecta - 
whereof the mystery was known but 

1.1 a chosen few " ; Quilp describes • 

Pale yellow raspberries 

K 4 au.«b£t.sn " . - • - 


and second, by playing down the seriously. 


him f.V " do ill the shining deeds « T’ erence A e Vere Whitf 
nf the v tiling Knight of romance. icicm-cut; ycic vruitc 

and marry tnd Princess". Mngifciil ■ 

happenings, spiritual conversions. 1 ' ■ — 

ghostly appearances, and super- E. II. MIKI1A1L (Bultor)-: 
natural events, are m central to Oscar Wilde 
Dickens’s view of the world lliut _..j n« rrt n.**j n .,, 

his novels have often been regarded Interviews and Recollecbmi^ 
is modernised fairy tales and their Volume 1 : 256pp. 0 333 24040 S 
creator hailed as a " muxteian uii Volume 2: 256pp. 0 333 2404 1 3 
image of himself that Dickens Macmillan, £12 each, 
would have happily endorsed. 

, No in oder 11 critic bus insisted 

more forcefully on, die impui lance | w aM embIing.jiigM two vqluqtes 
of rtte supernatural to an under- interviews witii dud cecoUecti on* 1 
standing of Dickens’s mi than ©scar Wilde, E. H. Mikhail uses t 


a i v y a y^ hold the floor, or could lie and more famous, she thouglit that readers Iwtber if he hail prj 

, cake as well as give in converse- his conversation became “ leas spoil- digested and collated the 

By Terence de Vere White tint!? Richard Le Gallienne, who taucous and more laboured". He he assembled; Wilde’s habit si 

had himself set up In the per- was ingenuous when he first met repeating himself should not bin 

— ■ ^ ■ soiialiiy -exploiting business in a her, she insisted. been inaulged in at our expa* 

E. II. MIKHAIL (Editor) •: small way, acknowledged that Wilde T i, ere j, indeed something of the We meet the same 

„■ w W*ve his listeners the wm>re»sioii unspoi | t boy i„ his early letters, UithoDouiHie of one Jouffley-te® 

Oscar Wilde _ 3, at he was *waro of them. Max w t,i c h is attractive. Tite evidence o-tflier hand, k is a sad reflectM** 

Interviews and Recollections Beerbohm put it this way : 0 ( Oxford friends is of a " radiant His readers diat he toll It nect^i 

Volume 1 : 256pp. 0 333 24040 S Well, in the beginning he was the and humorous, affectionate and wj provide notes telling ramn 

Volume 2: 256pp. 0 333 24041 3 . „, 0S t enchanting company, don’t natural” companion, hospitable be- magnum opus, yv. 

M .ic mi lla it £12 each. vnu know. His conversation was yond liis means, never coarse, euphoria mean. AuguaWJ J® 

— « y .T„:-„ ,n 1 rl!o abl b y . 1 wsirsA'ttX'SB 

taMnSrtwtf'iSI mooU&S'Si Twi'd, ttJIk tt*>. c/rcl^wMpnSko in conv There are ether .lips 

mSSKm*; .«-*»• Wt there ta much uWlfW 


Ibis essay is on enqiury into how a 
new literary interpretation becomes 
diffused into the general conscious- 
ness. Hie instance examined — the 
oriMO-symbolisni in Dickens’s Little 
Dorrit— «m be Isolated very con- 
veniently in discussions of that 
novel, and the emergence of this 
critical notion can be documented 
with unusual precision. I cannot 
recall any other study of Dickens’s 
critical fortune* (nor indeed any 
relating to other authors, though 
doubtless there are some), which 
traces, in this fashion, how h redefi- 
nition of the central meaning of a 
major tew has emerged and has 
come to dominate the approaches to 
that work. 

John Wain, introducing his essay 
on Little Dorrit in 1062, referred to 
“Its already acknowledged status 
as one of die greatest novels of the 
nineteenth century " and com- 
mented upon its construction: ”As 
everyone who has read it with 
attention has seen, it is built up 
on two metnphors. the prison and 
the family." 'Die idea of imprison* 
mem, wrote John Holloway five 
years later in his Introduction to the 
Penguin reprint, K rims more widely 
through the book even than has 
been noticed ” and is one of the 
means whereby " in the end, there 
are no gaps left in [its] pattern : 
everything is related bo everything 
else". 

In the same year, Jerome Meckier 
was developing a similar argument 
about the many types of poison ", 
Institutional, self-made, ana so on, 
present In the novel : nnd, more re- 
cently, in 1 survey of Dickens 
studies since 1962, 1 reported that 
the prison still continues to provide 


gl'jsHy- rraiisformatloiiB and viaito- a h we die editor leaves it. It is bv no 

tunns. Much of Hie material nf means comprehensive. 

those articles ' has • now been - Jiu-IiMac 

gathered together and expanded. tn ifitt 

make up SEkam and the Jmnsiblo “«!»•* if??” 

World. Poritap* tills method of sources, here tnaimlnted for the fk« 

entnposirion accounts for what seems tam °' Any now . 

tu ha a .curious imbalance in the covered is included, n^ardlees ofits 


Th,*!- ki« talk wna mmitlv a mono- morally »ib«ui»oi. uotauc.ito uui « warned young inemum® •••“*** *«uuin«r wiin me meiHpnur, 

lMue was noX DraVufHis the eternal philistine against his seduction of his aimpany. VW* M«, ,wmbol, or theme of imprison- 

m!Eria!2 JSH Sd- ta i ml natural ® n « m y th ® bohemlon. reaponse is not given ; "«* ^ttle Dorrit ? The first 

snanners w^ VP 7 , m this unknown rep^ triiic to ghtnnse iis importance was 


warned young members 


the most frequent approach to the 
hovel. 1 Nowadays, Indeed, not only 
every ino who hai read it with 
mention " but also the dimmest 
student, writing Hie humbles* of 
undergraduate essays, is well aware 
of.fhe prison theme. Examiners, 
weary ol this regurgitation, are 
le mpted, to set tome such question 
as Without mentioning prisons, sny 
something to the point about Little 
Dorrit , rather as, when . Joseph 
Andrews is tha set text, they will, 
■if orudent, place an embargo on any 
•reference to hen-roosts. 

But when did “overyone” he- 
cnoie so faralliat with the metaphor, 


book, [d gmeral 'erma. the view merits, with 
uf .Dickens’s development, ive die volume is ovwwmghted with into 
given is a familiar one; Dombep vjews tl^ m Amwtoan 

and Son « seen as Hie moiti Luiiiiira. newspapers when Wide made _ his 


manners were veiw good; he was "* u ™ “"W tuo ^ ‘ S f JT SErt* 

careful to give hts guests or lus . Except for a familiar Shaw quota- jjj® “"f “Jr “1 pu b» » 

fellow-guests . many a convert*- don, Frank Harris’s underrated life J*“ v ® of .“} e _ HO f ftulfl 

tional opening ; but seldom ddd of vVibdc is not called upon, but the D-lgucd l ¥ ,ltl, _ tn ® 11 --, erWf* 

anyone respond with more than a extract from his Contemporary m-ooMieia wj *•«» interviewed 1 

very few ivoirds. Nobody was vrifll- Portraits fs one of the best tilings Q 8®H 1 * C yard fnspeeff 
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merits, with the resitit that die first • . very few words. Nobody wes wifll- Porfraifs Is one of tha best tilings JgjJJJf scoSSsnd Yard l«P|2 
volume is ove»- weighted wirit Inter- ing 10 _ interrupt the. music of so in these volumes. Harris confirmed ;®T ea Rll «eH solicitor 1° > 
views that appeared in American • magnificent a virtuoso. • tiie unfavourable opin | mi Wilde © “ ensbeiTv A key ^vitnest ^ 

newspapers when W-flda made his And he called Oscar "the. most made at first wgltt: ‘He shook gS£Sl!Sio«ii r oi «n old 
lecture tour in 1882, hitherto not re- soothing and the most surprising" hands ui r limp way I disliked j his /Hshman^ 

printed (and with good reason — few of talkers. hands were flabby; jrBasy ; Ws skin wm «n « lavish ‘T* 


lORTIKOMlNft 


newspapers wuen w-nae mane nis aiio lie cauea uocai- • wB. mm - . . - -. _ n oW bokiw/y 

lecture tour in 1882, Wtherto not re- soothing and the most surprising" hands ui r hrap way I disliked j his g l ™g l; "!? irishman's 
printed (and with good reason — few of talkers. handswere f lobby; greasy ; Ws ricin vnmnnjn 1 lavish V. 

nf them can have seemed worth . Pl . ofeasor Mikhail has not how looked bilious . and dirty \ Ho had him by WiHev 

reading even at the time). Wilde ever included Max's private- note ■ *.ft W Sln W wai tvouid l&ni* himself™ • 

emerges from tiiBse interviews as an vvilde. the slriceritv of which is^ developed with age, and ho was ™ fumlShod the n;m« 

insufferable prig, and Ao oa:asrdnal ^mehow reinforced by the horrible ovord re8B ed ; bis clothes jyore too W |, (1 £ s DSS „ciates". Grirn. 

epigram is not sufficient in rescue (^ane of Wilde that his caricatures t’Sht. j e9s j m j^me NelUf 

mOxi of it front tediousness. confirm (“enormous dowager— ; or • Harris admitted to lay Inga stress account of a m^erin^ q^i 

Tor the rest the editor is not Schoolboy , . . jollity over don p. r . ..on hU physical repulsion because shabby miln" in Pons- 1 ^ 1 

always discerning in his choices. Effeminate, but vitality of twenty -most people experienced It j and tile vvilde. and I am gpWB 

Tliere are many unfamiliar pas- men . . (And tvnen hte met fact that it was so quickly and terrible thing. I'm going < D . 

sages ; for which one is grateful— - W.ilKe Wilde, . Beerbohm. recoiled : complexly overcome emphasized the For money.” 

lie has done a fairly thorough sack- “But lie is’ awful — a veritable fascination of Wilde. Harris missed R r ,r ’ . .1 e were w 
ing of contemporary memoirs and tragedy . ; of .faipliy likeness.") notliiug of the charm, .vivacity, . J. vo ij u die 

reminiscences tn books and maga- . Wopiea reacted in tbfs way to Oscar, geniality, salety, the lightning L..',” |'° Here ** 

■zlties. But what, it should . oe Lady Colin Campbell called him. a quick intelligence ", the ihiectious n o X |/uiu" B *s specie **L- 

asked, was die compiler’s inteu- “fat slug"; E. OE. Somerville, an . enthusiasm,, the "always beautiful ■ j*' 'J y eo his dri«»yJ!Lg 

tion ? " To revive the con versa tiim Irish contemporai'y, trying to soil eyes". According to Harris, Wilde's ; r r aaiaceo e vei ^ 

allsr. tn recreate him first and fore- him material for the IVo/na/t's voice was a "musical tenor". Le “ ^ 1 P? a ~ “J.*, -„ nn jence ; B^ijji 

most as a genial wit and humorist." H'orW, met d “great fat oily Gallienne noted his “wonderful „ n f aeDiuJ-‘v N1 { 

Wildd told Gide that his gonitis had b^tt’ . Noither 0 f tnepe references .: golden voice, which he modulated P r„ilHmisncss hT»«i“® ISr 
anne ; In to his • life; ft nd Yews nut j&for d . in Professor , Mikhail’s : with elabWate, ^^-consciousness ‘ { « h 2E£ tisti i^S 

, Hus in. another wdy when, he ais- yolujnes, but there Is ash fa wd piece .Only Ward, ^.hi^, Oxford cpfuempor- rS n Vi,?«iL excelled “Hi# J* 

cm ned hi \yilde -the man of action by UlUe Laqgtry, extracted from ary,, .mentions !• thp -.unobtrusive »iiRrida«i, eV» sav- 
in' ihe guise tif thb man of letters, hur memoirs. She; was. his friend, presence. - ql a,; brogue. That dls- r,w even j JS 

:• Du thestf pieces, famiiiur, less- unlike:,. those othBr . Iadjes.' .but i.Uppeav^d, oiie would gueSs, early Nichols 1 had 1 log 

'known nlid ocoasioddlly new, alter that Wilde was.' for her ,m>is career. whom WlWe ^c““® 

in anv \vuv tho accented -picture • - :SrQtawuft She reepg- • .,'ri, a Voutiiful adventnnM- Is^ imnnliv It was breakfast-t - ^ kuW , 


ing of contemporary mqmolrs and tragedy -of faipily likeness." 
reminiscences tn books and maga- . Wopiea reacted in tbfs way to Osca: 
riiies. But what, it should , oe Lady Cojin Campbell called him. 
.Miked, was tlia compiler’s inteu- “ fat slug " ; E. OE. Somervlllo, a 
tion ? "To revive the conversation Irish con temper ary, trying to sc 
allsr. tn ro-crcate him first and fore- him material for the IVoma/t 
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tnuc to glimpse its importance was 
wty quick indeed off t!he mark, 
nepworm Dixon, reviewing Number 
P ne T^hen only a day qr so old — 
ism e December 1, 

*«5, remarked, after nuoting in 
:, en f° from the Marseilles prison 
,epirode ■ 

. hori from these interesting 

• pnflemen {Riftaud and ChvhI- 
» ltQ l Ht ? critical moment, and 
«ep into the cnmpaiiy of a travel- 

• S, B 3.“«‘*y of English nnd' , their 
raaid Tattycoram— all iii a prison 

• „ an ?mer, artd 1 scarcely more 
■gr^eable, kind. In -a prison yhu 

■ ■P*y» PorhHps, 'catch' a fever' and 
’ ' In a quariimlne y'otl are 

pretty certaln to 'do so. . 

hn Z. can He counted n lucky hit, 
nnIl V -U« hecai,ae elsewhere in this 

■ gnee D ixon displays - coiiniderable 

Re j“cing eo find that 
a , not placed his scene in 

•, ^J n<lon slum or criminal rookery 
i rahfc.*^ shores of -the Medlter- 
r fJJ^ wiih . . the air laden— to 
. f leant— .with tiie.- ppj 1 -.-, 

"i n £L®* Italy ", lie feels able' to 
.wait, let u* day, we trust 

hoBdat^vu ** «“Ve a pleasant 
f; aa cannot be reckoned 

/. • 1 faH?2S*f lBt inference' from those 
l. 1 .chapters.. 

[■ iflepworth Dixdii 

■ 4'm' P osthumous bronze medal 


been obliged 10 survey tills critical 
weld. But indubitably tihe promin- 
ence of the prison notion — u critical 
commonplace by the 1960b, as my 
opening quotations Illustrated — went 
unobserved by reviewers at the time 
of publication (apart from Dixon) 
and by aU but uwo of rive many 
critics from the 18S0s to the 1850a 
whom 1 have consulted. Nor, in- 
deed, had Little Dorrit, in 1962, long 
enjoyed the “ acknowledged 9tatus " 
which Professor Wain claimed for 
it as “one of die greatest novels of 
the nineteenth century". 

If it possessed such a status in 
1962, the credit must be given en- 
tirely (I think) to Lionel Trilling, 
the only critic who had written of it 
. in such terms—" one of the most 
profound of Dickens's novels and 
one af the most significant works of 
the nineteenth century ” and one 
which " will not fail to be thought 
of as speaking witii a peculiar pas- 
sionate intimacy to our own time ”. 4 
F. R. Leavis's emphatic but 
unargoed imprimatur came later, 
in a letter to the . .Spectator 
January 4, 1963, demonstrat- 

ing his high opinion of Dickens 
by the statement that he 
would " without hesitation surrender 
the whole oeuvre of Flaubert for 
Dombey and Son or Little Dorrit”. 
This was a bolt out of Leavis’s crit- 
ical blue ; he had never before, I 
think, referred to Little Doirit as a 
touchstone of excellence. Bln sup- 
porting argument followed In 
Dickens the Novelist (1970), though 
he had missed, or had failed to do 
convinced by, Trilling's and Wain’s 
and others’ claims for it ; “ That it is 
one of the very greatest of novels — 
that its omission from any brief list 
of the great European novels would 
be critically indefensible— Is not a 
commonplace ", Leavls maim aim.® 
But if such on estimate was for from 
startling in 1970, it would have 
seemed ludicrous to reviewers of dio 
novel in 1855-57 Hnd to. critics for 
many decadea thereafter. 

For. as I argued and tiled to ex- 
emplify in Dickens : the Critical 
Heritage, Little Dorrit was widely 
considered, at the time . of pub- 
lication and later, as the nadir 
of his career. “With. the single 
exception of Little Donit tliere 
is not one of his numerous 
stories thdt has not touches- of 
the master-hand and strokes of -In- 
disputable genius" wrote Dickens’s 
obituarist in the Saturday Review, 
‘who took die view, common by 
1870, that " age did aior certainly im- 
prove AJr Dickens’s powers" and 
that “ after he was thirty-five he 
published nothing of first-rate excel- 
lence except David Covoerfietd”.* 
Similar assessments of Little Dorrit 
survived, indeed, into recent times. 
To cite one example (though many 
others are available) — a standard 
paper ha eked students’ guide. A Lit- 
erary Ifislom nf England, edited by 
Albert C. Baugh. I 11 ‘tiie "Nine- 
leenth Century and After" volume, 
written by. Samuel C. Chew nnd 
Richard D. Altick (1948. revised and 
reprinted 1967), we read that Little 
Dorrit ■" shows a _ serious falling-off 
in power ” and is, " on rite whole, 
... of all Dickens' hooks, that which 
has worn least well". 7 

This novel's high standing Was in- 
deed “ not a commonplace " 1 Lea vis, 
1970) everywhere, pace Wain (1962): 
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"we hear . . . that noth jug good can 
lie said of Little Dorrit ", replied 
that it contained some of Dickens’s 
bent work, especially in characteriza- 
tion, so that a competent judge 
should feel " tempted " to place it 
among rfie best of t'he novels. Arthur 
Quill cr-Couch, twenty years . later, 
finding, it still Dickens’s. " most tin* 
deservedly misprised book*’, had to 
confess toi haring "an inexplicably 
soft, spot in my heart” for it. 9 

Other .critics who found it more 
Intoreiting' than its reputation sug- 
gested described if as curiously 
n modern G. K.. Chester ton • found 
• in it, "some titing a Httle moderii *’, 
' Hugh 'Walpole .noted in it and -rts 
successors a " strange end almost 
uncanny relation ©hip to certain as- 
- pacts 6r, the modern novel ”, ..which 
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Elion, in 1920, remarked rhat " the 
tale has irs own kind of unity, going 
round os it does from the Marshal- 
aca to the Marshnlsea ”, but he took 
tiie matter no further. Elton was 
one of the many critics who spec- 
ially admired the characterization of 
Flora Pinching aud of Mr F's Aunt, 
unforgeitablc in the eleven senten- 
ces and 137 words that she speaks. 10 
Mr Dorrit was also much admired, 
us Dickens's finest achievement in 
serinus characterization (e g, Frank 
T. Martials, 1887; Glssing, 1903; 
Edwin P. Whipple, 19l2 ; Swin- 
burne, 1913; Quillet-Couch, 1925; 
David Cecil, 1934). 

Much the most emphatic praise 
for the novel, before recent times, 
came from Bernard Shaw, who in 
191>t berated die critics for exalting 
the earlier novels 11 whilst Ignoring 
or belittling such masterpieces as 
Hard Times, Little Dorrit, Our 
Muiuul Friend, and even Bleak 
House " : and it was Little Dorrit 
that he most often cited in his 
tnany other references 10 the great- 
ness of the Later Dickens. But 
Shaw's admiration related to the 
ituvel’s social and political trench- 
ancy, not to Us structural tech- 
niques, and on die novel’s political 
dimensions Sliaw, though arresting, 
is so extravagant — witness his oft- 
quoted hut indefensible assertion 
that “ Little Dotrit is a. more sedi- 
tious book titan Das Kapital ” 11 — 
that his praise was a doubtful bene- 
fit. Uto over-emphasis which Shaw, 
like his ritual antagonist Chester- 
ton, so often adopted devalued both 
of diem as bold e-holders for 
Dickens, though they chose differ- 
ent corners of the rang from which 
to promote die man whom they both 
claimed was the Champ. Their rival 
cries wore so self-prcenlngly exces- 
sive that It must have seemed more 
difficult titan profitable to dlstin- 

? ;uish the real claims being made 
rout the Intellectual fireworks, the 
pour ipater tactics and "look-at* 
clever-tne " ■ brand of paradoxical 
journalistic brilliance so balefully 
cultivated by argufier* of ihefr 
generation. 

It was Edmund WikwnV interpre- 
tation' of die later Dickens (“ especi- 
ally Bleak House, Little Dorrit, and 
Our Mutual Friend ”) that marked, 
as George Fond has noted, " a turn-, 
lug point in the -discussion of 
Dickens’ status "—and in the status 
and interpretation of Little Dorrit.™ 
.For it was Wilson who first, pro- 
claimed, decisively and authorita- 
tively, in 1940-41, die centrality of 
•its prison references, though he did 
acknowledge that T. A. - Jackson’s 
recent Marxist study of Dickens had 
anticipated hint on this matter. To 
his credit, Wilson was being scrupu- 
lous ru the point of over- goner osiiy 
ill this acknowledgment, for Jack- 
sou’s account of the prison element 
in the novel fell far short of re- 
garding it as >1 central symbol. 

Jtickson, in the course of an argu- 
ment clearly inspired by Shaw 
( Little Dorrit was “near to being 
the most revolutionary novel that 
Dickens ever, wrote ") made only 
two relevant points about the prison 
— though, to his credit, this was 
more than his predecessors had 
done — and he made these points 
without finesse. Hie ' Porrits, he 
wrote, when released from the Mar- 
phalsca, find that “ they have only 
.changed oqe prison for a worse". 
Secoirdi. Jaqksan remarked that Mrs 
. QJonpa ill's , r eljgl op po'tiM a unlvwwft 
which Is "one huge, inescapable 
Marshalsea, whose jailer is a fiend- 
ixhly vengeful God, who holds all 
men prisoners for eternity”. 18 An 
lUTdersyaduftla would now be ex- 
pected M formulalje these points in 
more defensible terms,' so much 
further along this perspective chit 
■pinnies seated (probably without 
realizing it) upon giants’ shoulders 
be expected to see. Jackson was no 
giant, nor did ha give himself the 
airs of being one, but he was a per- 
ceptive man who -took Dickens seri- 
ously in -respects that were not 
accepted aa a comm on place }n 1937. 


ler .we are introduced, not 10 die Review, 1950). After a dixtu-stifii 
debtors’ prison, but to an ordinary af public and private crime in Dirk- 
jail for criminals. ... A little ens, she remarked that " The prison- 
later we are shown ... tha shut- symbol in Little Dorrit is u ilciibcr- 
up London of Sunday evening ate attempt to organize these pci- 
. . . The CleniiRin house is a jail, ceptions " — an Idea which she ilevc- 
aud they arc In prison, too. So are lops. 17 Them two other Ameiicnn 
the people in Bleeding Heart Yard critics, Edgar Johnson and Lione l 
■ ■ ■ ; so as Merdle, the great Trilling, completed rhe establishing 

swjndler-finanoiei- imprisoned nf this critical notion. (Briibh cih- 

[ In Part IT] the Dornts, accepted ics, it should be noted, plnved nn 
by Society, still find themselves in pan in developing It, excc-pi for ihc 
prison. . . . Arthur Clennom . . . Ur-symbolist, T. A. Jackson.) Edpar 
finally gees to the Marshalsea Johnson, in his Charles Dickens: hi* 
himself. . . . The impoi rant, thing Trugedp and Triumph (1952), tei- 
in mite in Little Dorrit ... is that titled the chapter on Little Dorrit 
the fable is here presented from "The Prison of Sncdety and he 
the point of view of imprisoning started from the proposition ihut 
states of mind as much as from "This sense of Imprisoned helploss- 
that of _ oppressive insdnttians. ness that Dickens teh enveloping oil 
This U illustrated in a startling England fills Lit(7e Dorrit every 


mis is illustrated m a startling 

way by The History of a Self- 

Tormentor. . . , 14 

Here — with much supporting illus- 
tration, omitted in niv quotation — is 
practically the whole agenda for 
subsequent investigators of rhe pri- 
son symbolism. 

By 1962, according to John Wain, 
every competent criooal warbler had 
this tune by heart. But the idea had 
taken ovor a decade to begin to tink 
into the critical consciousness, after 
Wilson's statement of it. Surpris- 
ingly, die. point was not mode, let 
alone developed, in Lionel Steven- 
son's much-cited essay — greatly in- 
debted to Widson's, and even more 
([ guess) to T. A. Jackson's, study — 
" Dickens's Dark Novels. 1851-1657 ” 
(Sewonee Reuieur, 1943). This essay 
was remarkably slipshod arid temer- 
arious in its argument but its title 
(explicitly adapted from the phrase 
" used in Shakespearian criticism ") 
caught on. Little Dorrit marked 
" the culmination of the dark per- 
iod " for Stevenson, but all that ha 
found to sny about Its prisons was 
that " The demoralizing torments of 
the legal system five Illustrated by 
the life of the Dorrit family in the 
Marshalsea 'This was the kind of 
remark made by many earlier critics 
nf rhe novel: the Marshalsea like 
the Circumlocution Office was seen 
as a typical , product of the good- 
hearted reformist DlckeDay-Or; as 
Hugh Walpole bad put it, here the 
reader encountered "the socialistic 
propaganda of the Marshalsea ”. 1B 

Other significant studies of 
Dickehs betides Stevenson’s which, 
in the next decade or so, aeem to 
have missed- the •’ thematic algmifi- 
rance of the piison include those by 
Una Pdpe-Hennessy (-1945), Heskoth 
Pearson (1949), -though he -regarded 
rhe uovt‘1 as the tnarurest expres- 
sion of Dickens's genius, Julian 
Symons (1951), Michael Harrison 
(1953), Sylvfere Monod <1953), and 
R. C. ' Cnurdhill (in The Pelican 
Guide to English 'Literature, 1958)-— 
tn nnme a few. .Jack Undsay (1950) 
rioted only tiliat < Mrs Cleiinnm's 
“ self-imposed immolation ” is paired 
off with Mr Dnrrit's incarceration. 16 

The first 'critic after Edmund Wil- 
son in 1941 to insist on the central- 
ity and pervasiveness of die prison 
references was. I think. Dorothy Van 
Ghent, in her notable and influen- 
tial essay "The Dickens World: a 
View from Todgers's" (Sewonee 


where. Its pervading imnee is ilie 
prison." Wilson's point a all follow, 
through to 

'll ic ultuilutc imprisonment iliux 
is no more one of opprereave in- 
stitutions than it is nf mental 
states conditioned by ilmse in- 
stitutions. This fs strikingly 
brought out ill the portraynl of 
Miss Wade and in ber . . . “His- 
tory of a Se8f-Tortnetitor ". . . . 
Her jail is purely a stnte nf mind, 
but fipni it she can never emerge. 
Compare Wilson above, who con- 
tinues: "... But her handicap is 
now simply a thnught-patsem, and 
from that thought-pattern she is 
never to 1>e liberated ”. 1 ® — another 
notion with which Johnson would 
not wish to quarrel, though he 
might have remarked upon its coin- 
ciding so closely with his own fn-r- 
muliRU'Dn. Neither* he nnr Van 
Ghent, however, suggests that Wil- 
son might be the Progenitor of these 
ideas, though both of them rite his 
essay elne-wiierc on other matters. 
Nor does Trilling (1953), whose In- 
trodaiction u> Li ttle .Dorrit seems 
heavily dependent upon Wilson in 
this as in other matters. PeriwP?, 
thou gli T doubt it, aH four critics 


hit upon the prison Idea 4 independ- 
ently. Nor, indeed, dees John Wain 
with his reference to ■ “ everyone 
. . -." aciualW. meridmi* Wilson, nor 
does he mention Trilling ;from whom 
tha second Of -hie two organizing 
metaphors (“the family") seems 
likely to' bo derived ("At this 
point”, writes Trilling, “ We become 
aware nf rite remarkable number' of 
false nnd Inadequate pnrpnts in 
L/tcfo Dorrit" 19 ). Wriirii does, iirtw- 
■overr mention Van Ghent, though 
on another matter. 

' Trilling’s essay; is .'the ipori - re- 
printed item In redeut Dickensian a, 
being collected t in aH ilie main an- 
thologies covering modern .Did -mis 
criticism (Ford and Lane, 196( ; 
William Ross C la Ik, Discua.siflrij rd 
Literature series,' .1961 i Martin 
.Price fc . Twentieth . .Century .-View?, 
1967 ; A. E. Dynan, Modem Judge- 
ments, series. 1968; Stephen, Wall, 
Penguin Critical Anthologies.' 1970 1 . 
Wilson's hundred-page essay whs rno 
long for such japdiolooies, '«nd he 
would not fllhow it to be reprinted 


would not allow it to be reprinted 
in part, so Trilling's restatement of 
.the prison notion doubtless obtained 
wider currency than Wilson's: and 
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Trilling, in tha ibid 4^5 On, had the 
advantage .over.- Ed^gpr Jjabneon as 
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^ riibro ^Qbtlil - and’ lir tyorjc- 
tbuch tnpfa 'ssd than the r.^st of ms 
' work, that li hprte D*cken^s; *hd; 


So, whdle' he exprosaed; himself it>- 
uididoiMly, ha earn it q modeetiv 
nonourabre pktje'in ' 

Jackson’s book appeared In 1937, 
Edmund Wilsdn’s "Dickens: tbe- 
'jffip ■ SaoflRea *V based, on lectures, 
•tiven Jn J^39, was' published in the 
New .Republic md the Atlantic 
i Af olffftly dupit^ l$4p, and cqllectfld 
.fohhhbook:T/ia Wound <tn« tke'Boui. 
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thf iireclaiiner of a critical itica, 
that while John <011 was respected as 
a lijom'j phc r of Dickens, Trilling 
eiijnvcfl a much wider prestige as 
“ mic nf the foremost literary critics 
of toil ay " (to quote the jacket ot 
The r>jif»nsing Self, in which his 
flnm'i essay appeared). 

“The subject of Little Dorrit'‘, 
Trilling writes, "is borne in upon 
us bv the informing symbol, or 
emblem, of the book, which is the 
prison." tic instances the Marshal- 
sen. the Marseilles prison, the Great 
St Kern aid monastery, Mordle s 
habit of "taking himself into cus- 

mriv ", and the Circumlocution 
Office as "the prison of the crea- 
t ;-i mind of England” as among 

ih« ' 

sc. ire c.f ways I in which 1 the 
ift.-iite of incarceration is carried 
mu ‘persons and classes being im- 
iVrisoned bv their notions of pre* 
dWmcd fate or religious _ duty, 
in bv rlioir occupations, their Hfe- 
sclieines, their idea of themselves, 
tjieir" very habits of language. 

The .prison image here is, he argues, 
e ran- mo re forceful and flexible than 
such .similar emblematic devices as 
tlic-fog in Bleak Home or the dusi- 
lieup and the liver in Our Mutual 
Friend, partly because qf the gen- 
eral currency and special moaning 
of tlw prison idea in nineteenth* 
century thought (ho instances Mac- 
Iliuiv Arnold's “Most men in o 
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reived sciiiu acknowledgment, und to ask the relevant quuiiioi . ! [s original readers— the cover- 

laicr, from l.eavis. lie gm mstciiu Bl|t Dickens's cmilunipm-iiric< were j es i fi u 0 f the serial parts. Not only 
disparagement anti in i s ix- 1 > resent ii- M blind to such effects as those did t | ic ccmr ul vignette present A my 
lion. Honour .should he paid who te mentioned in his letters quaced Dorrit at the prison-door, but also, 
it is duo. Hiid Wilson earned more n [j nve _ where Chesterton and Wal- j„ r h e novel's title which encircles 
than ho was given, uy the tJ7u.< pole made gestures ahouL the ,j lul vignette, the letters m tJorrii 
the novel's harping on pii-sons, A llW £icriniiy " nf this novel, favour- WL , re linked together by iiiuiiaclus. 
which bail failed to provoke remark ab]c | . eviewers | ld(l groped for the , A|1(1 Hnblot Browne, the designer, 
(except by Hcpworrh Dixon j to ^ ■•poetry". ’Ilia fixemmer, for must | inve done this on Dickens s 
over eighty years, lino become, tot j nstan<;c jn its review of £.if #!»■ instructions, for lie could not have 
one critic .it least, John Carey, in- jjorrrt From other English novel- -- j — -■ H, *‘ o>«*nmn 

sisiently over- obvious und ovoi- - SK we llldt Ml Dickens nwj 

explicit : hereafter be distinguished as the oi« 

Figurative examples of imprison- writing most habitually with tlie tern 
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ic critic at least, Job n Carey, in- Dorrit . «> Fr0 m other English novel- rca d the novel, only the opening 
stently over- obvious und ovi-i- - SK we llldt Ml Dickens may instalments of which hud been writ- 

rplicii : hereafter be distinguished as the one lL . t , before Number One was puh- 

Flgurative examples of imprison- writing most liabitually with the tem- lislied.) As was noted, the not very 
nionc ore multiplied relentlessly, pgr of a poet." Similarly tiie reviewer perceptive Hepivortli Dixon spotted 
. . . The proliferation of so-called 1,, & e Leader'. "Mr Dickens is him- t he prison theme in that opening 
“ prismi-im ages " in Little Dorrit self a poet", aiid among the evidence instalment, before the Murshalseu is 
is often much admired. . .- . A i 1B c itcd was this — " Very poetical, even mentioned. Furthermore, the 

rbr.iiolir will tell .Ifa Irlbnt-iflrnrinn of HlO ilfilU- ni-icnn.ilnnr visilDtte. Olid ihu 


is often much admired. . . £ he cited was this — " very poeticm, even mentioned, rurtiiermoic, inc 

little thought, however, will tell also , is the identification of the pom- prison-door vignette, and inc- 
us ■ that if -the novel is really U p fire in 'Mrs Clennam’s sick-room manacles connecting ■ the letters ot 
designed to pass on such messages tihe invalid herself. . . - This is Dorrit, were repeated on the novel a 

[as that " Society is a prison 1 tr ue poetry; but there are a thousand title-page. Like the novelist m Henry 
It fails in a remarkable way. . . . suc h touches In the book." The James's The Figure in the Carpet, 
However, it is not the critics who Examiner critic found die novel uni- who. urged Hint he “ought— - Just a 
tire to be blamed for introducing fied around the theme of Duty (and trifle — to assist the critic", Dickens 
1 1 iacp f-rirA fni-nuilatioiis about the ilC AlMlAQlfA 11 limu lint tn [In it niinhl linvfl I'DtOrted. as Vcreker 


Carey instances Amy. Dorrit s feel-, 
ing time Hie idle-rich society of 
Part. II "greatly resembled a super- 
ior sort or Marslialseu ", and tiie nar- 
rator's “ hackneyed whim "oi seeing 
the whole world as a prison (“ bars 
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these trite formulations about die j ts 0 .>p 0 slte, “how nor to do it”), niighl have retorted, os Vereker 

world, and society, and brandish- and discussed the function of “ emb- did; “Assist him? . . . I’ve shouted 

ing them about as the “ meaning lems” In Dickens’s fiction. 94 Bui n iy- intention in his great blank 

of Little Dorrit. Dickens . . . can ne j,jier of these well-disposed face 1 ” - 

be found , ^udqramc .similar trit© r0 yiewers remarked upon tiie prison Evidently, however, too few critics 
formulations himself. , “ emblenr". ■ ■ 0 f Blly sophistication were reading 

Later generations became more 


,|.uw Arnold's "Most .men t «n - ^wholb world as a prison (“ bars W ' ( ( Etu« been So • obWous since Johnson and 

hnwn prison ihe ). ^ . of ^his . lower ^^“V^^nnlv in ?he opmiSg TriUrng- popularized Wflson-s analy 

« , I 1 ' 1 -"1^ SSflfr » S? is . world ’’). aa So .by then -n reaction had SVcSS SourECon^his- sis. Still, I Remain surprised and 

n,! wt 1 ' remarks tJiat Dickens here begun agBinst Oh is “ hackneyed ap- tQric lecture "Leading Motives in pulled by prolo •ngei 


time ’ e:, , | ... 

mi vc I, he remarks that Dickens Here 
■' anticipates one of Freud s ideas, 

. . nothing less bold and inclusive 
Vl i u ii the essential theory of Ui« 
neurosis", and that "Freud’s gen- 
eral conception of the mind does 
indeed make the 
puciiliarly appropnate ”. Trilling 

.uids an important point to the dis- 
cussion of how prisons operate m 
the meaning of the novel: 

Perhaps the best single index of 
■ he degree of complexity with 
which Dickens views society m 
Little PorrW is afforded by rhe 
character of Blandois and, his 
place in the novel. Blandois is 
nr hull r wicked, Hie embodiment of 
evil, he is, indeed; « dewl. ,. - ■ 
Because Blandois exists, prisons 
ape necessary" 0 

A 1 toon t her, ‘TrilUng'^ waa .the inoat 
c u hi pr el tensive and aOphvstxcated re- 
m itdiitenL* of the prison notion; and 
his’ manner of analyzing this novel 
inanifesclv soon influenced cntics 
approaches to ' other Dickens novels, 
ino '"l. Hlllis Miller, for instance, 
singtn* nuc Trilling's essay as parti- 
cular! v congenial, ' In' tihe mttoduc- 


proacii ro die novel. 

“ But how shall we excuse the 
supine inattention "—to use Gib- 
bon’s phrase — of those generations 
of critics who failed, to notice, or at 
least to comment upon, this prison- 
symbolism ‘i Or, remembering that 
Gibbon's phrase In Chapter 13 of 
The Decline and Fall was Ironical— 
for " the Fagan and philosophic 
world " was quite right not to nonce ( 
rhe Now Testament miracles, be- 

haiiov ksil. 


rone lecture umimg muiivw m y } f 

l„ e «l Shakespeare’s Trag- as f “ t0 
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I« has not, so far as I know, evsr 

Cg« en pl. n y“ t a ed par , | at la re ^ir e : 

developing, and repeating emotion l v ' s . ' h 1 d “ ' 

in the tragedies, which is some- -* HCKBOH ' - 


me new * «, ...lu « . That lecture was delivered in is* 
cause fin lhs view) % they nevct hau go, only half a century ago: it was 
nened — should we regard uCP™ - novelty to be so aware of discus 
Wilson critical world as wiser in nf Hm-kness i 


what analogous to the action of a 
recurrent theme or .“motif" in a 
musical figure or sonata, or in one 
of Wagner’s operas. 20 
That lecture -was' delivered in 1930. 
So, only half a century ago: it was a 
novelty to he so aware of disease 
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I 1 !. .-5 sinafcS nuc Trilling's essay as is 

cuwriy congenial 'in Hie mtrt 
’ •' ?j M 4 - ’ tioA' 1 to his nortbla study Chi 

i J- tJ? Dickens : The World . of ms -N> 


K Wb nortbleT sSto " 

Dickens: The World of ’far Novels 
(1958), and/ inevitably. Miller s-dts- 
cusMon of Ditcfd Dorrit starts from 
tiie 'ivmbol of 1 imprisonment. • 

One later assay .on. ; the novel 
deserves mention, before I proceed 
jo jny conclusion: H- Leavlss 


but, lie tines .lifer te Wilson, to 
tnferhim,' severely, to task for " mis- 
direcrina the attenriort; and putting 
obwhcled in,. the way; OL.perception 
anq" uhflerstaKdinfi ” by %aklng the 
significance of the ..Ma^shalsep 
“mainly a matter of tile psvchologi- 
.cal i, traumoca-suffered by Dickens in 
childhood”. More -properly under- 
siobd. Leavis insists, the significance 
of: -the- Morsbalsea ‘■expanda and 
subtilizes ” i •• • 

Ilia prison is tiie viorld of "die 
mind forg’d manacles"; it Is 
Society with a big S, as well as 
the society we all have to live in; 
it is Mix Clenmim's will and wlf- 


clrJv notes Dickens crowded with, symbols’’. Wilson North Carolina University Press, 
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thap about gny.otlier .novel. 

In a letter of November, 1855, 


plior$.,Eauoh a» fog], that hang as- 
emblems Over the door.". a6 

One mlglit have thought that tire 


• , i',„ hTfi 0,16 »W*t have thought that tire 

•air. #» :***»«. 

arittrtri-Atir.- red raue"..nC adds:. . ...... ... ... 




ill 


- ^ fdr M 1 8 ?. -conoifciftni 

in fnci. hf * tbd' major - part ‘tha- 

^ ■ivihb.il" plnjs lit: the. wnndcr- 
fi'iijy chi<e tirgahic tinliy. s '• - 

•WiisiJ u’s, eji’iay ,-jtn • iqdecdcjiu rgoablo, 
in i|- Tiufe Ppfrit section and clsa- 
\vlic:i with being . ovpr-biotfraphical 
(niiri. .ivvr-'cim plain Iw.bingnioMcal 
in lew o.xHaliqiv^) , i : hut . manifestly 
ViUd.n wfis .nftl :b)iitd to ,U(e rtsyclio- 
In men i mt(l. sdcitjl.. viqi.flfatiaA^ bt. 
ilii' iiiivni winbnl, rti Ldnvja glrwb- 

• It K m fur* I ter- irony in iW diffn- 
-.ihii'. uf t.f|D Jinljqn- timt the only 
cniic iijjiir Wilson wlmni I.«-huva 

. i-iik-.i ay ' iHriitiofilii.it h.i» :l»‘‘oi, rcrog- 

• iiitiim of- the rvCftaenCc nf pmon, 
••• t i l>r-?uv iiiiit** ’-hiisrtprt-iPilis- ihu 

tv,i(? arg^iijp^. 1 j ■. ^ ' 

S' jinn alpine, c ij • i - C ri f i n fv , .1 > >' 

1 - lt<i iCjiO,-. >hv. prison .idea, n.-'d ‘be- 
cnniViHiit- nwply a coni in hi f- 

; piuK'IVm ihe. c 1 Uvlq«v 1 ni i al|i.approjH-lj i 

•tn ilm Yiiivirl.' had, houTver. jjftiie 

• 7 itiiijllY.;|ii)jiiTticeil tilil.il ' Wilinn s 
•. piftlislmd Ht .B IQvl 1 ; TVe 

. -Idea. . clisn-r retrod. . ttbubft ..tin nsep. 

' until .tdgar joltiisoii laitU - a.ioiici 


■ aristocratic /red rape "... bo adds ; . 

' “ I am in the first *fnge ot a new , 

book, which consists m going round 

■ and round- the 1 idea, os- you ser a 
biro' iii'his cage go about and about 

■ his sugar before, he touches it. 

And, a few months later t “Society, 
the Cireumlocution Office, and Mr 

-. Gowaii; are. of course three parts ot 
' Hie- one idea and design.’’’ This lie . 
wrote -to John Forster, who later. 

■ by his. incomprehension, provoked, 
an interesting . letter from Dickens- , 

. about.. his intentions in .The His- 
tory., of a Splf Tormentor": 

- In kiss. .Wade l « had an idea* ., 
which I thought u new one, or 
making the introduced story so 
fit into surroundings impossible 
of separation from, the main 

<- story i us m make. the blood of . the .. 

. book circulate tit rough both . .But. 1 • 

, T'-carl dnlv/suptiOSCf frorti what -: 

. you mv, that t navQ. nut exactly . 

[; Vi . succecaedi in this. 5 ? 3 , . ' 

■ In flic (ext of l\ie novel is au upno* 

* • site pltra^, ftfaicli. Jorooie MecklCr •; 

ful i chous lv ■ used : as title For his.-.-. 
I essuv (referred" tn ftbove)~-“ play- -* 
i ' bin' sundry curious variations on the. , 
I spine tune ’■* (I, Xiilv And, ntgstcx- 


the topical content of this, chaptor 
in “ Arthur Cletitiam arrives i)t 
London: o Note. on Little Dorrit, 
Chapter 1 , ni ”, Literature and His - 
tory, -No- 8 (1978), 2H4-22Z. How 
much, one wonders, hnd the w^tch- 
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The editors of ibis miscellany of 
essays by diverse hands claim that 
it examines “ ail important aspects 
of imperialism . . . with systematic 
attention ” sad suggests “new con- 
cepts of interpretation ”. The claim 
is hardly fulfilled. If imperial Ism 
means no more than “ the exercise 
of power , . ■ over one or more 
slates for a lengthy period”, as 
M. !■ Finley has ir, Then almost any 
sustained aggression or expansion 
can count. In the Greco-Roman 
world most states, large and small, 
practised aggrandizement when 
they could at tne expense of others : 
Athens was expanding into Boeotia 
and Euboea long before the days of 
her Aegean empire. By this 
criterion imperialism Is just another 
name for foreign policy, and several 
of these essays are little more than 
discussions of foreign policy that 
cnuld appear under many headings. 
Others are concerned not with the 
workings of empire but with what 
Greeks and Jews thought of their 
masters. Only four out of twelve 
are directly concerned with the 
management of connuered peoples, 
or with the mentality of military 
expansion. 

Ibis would matter less if the 
essays fairly eswnincd the greet 
snd manifest empires in which a 
dngle state Controlled a nexus of 
peoples with differing social and 
cultural conditions. But of the six 
or seven great exemplars in the 
uinent world only Rome and the 
Egyptian “New Kingdom” appear 
kt this book. The Hellenistic king- 
doms which spread Greek civUiza- 
non from the Aegean to Afghani- 
ntu, and the Persian empires which 
ptweitoa and followed are not ex- 
wmoed, though space wae found 
mr onuriHse admirable papers that 
60016 difficulty, 
wv neither fourth-century Athens, 
nor Carthage for meet of her bie- 
twy, qualify for the 


Fhis might have been ijualified 
by ihe cousideraiicm i hut few 
Ronum proconsuls had ihe unfet- 
tered advantages of Caerar, ami 
that hnlf of the annual officeis of 
state regularly spent iheir lime in 
provinces far from ihe sound of 
wn If There they practised their 
well-known arts of corruption and 
extortion. But Brunt recognizes, ns 
few others have done, ihat despite 
the deplorable record of Roman 
provincial administration, not all 
governors were robbers, and thHt 
the senatorial class recognized a 
duly to prevent abuses and to devise 
remedies, even If, for polirical 
juSu 0 ”?’ P® n0 l legislation proved 
difficult to enforce. Despite his 
general theme. Brunt accepts the 
common view timt ibe- Senate woe 
slow to annex territorial provinces 
in the second century ac. Inis belief 
sterns from a weakness endemic to 
ancient historians, a certain lack 
of geographical and logistical con- 
sciousness. With military power no 
greater than in the time of the 
Punic Wars, Rome in the second 
century annexed vast territories in 
the plains of northern Italy, Proven- 
cal Gaul, Macedonia and southern 
Greece, which all brought enduring 
military commitments, together with 
more peaceful lends — the western 
third of Turkey and the coastal zone 
of Tunisia. Not bad for a reluctant 
government with limited and over- 
strained resources. 


This essay on Rc-pnh)i«.an alti- 
tudes is balanced by I’l-to Gamsvy’s 
broad investigation inm the work- 
ings of Roman government in the 
north AfricRii provinces imdi-i the 
Empire. Though hi*, hill* is mtiinly 
economic he is aware <<f political 
consequences. But he *b upi to 
obscure their significance hy that 
same indifference to ihe spatial and 
geographic setting. In assessing 
Ihe role of Indian colonization and 
absentee ownership oi large estates 
he gives the impression that the 
native Numidlans were largely over- 
whelmed by immigrant settlers and 
Capitalists. Yet on his own showing 
the colonists were insignificant in 
numbers and in the size of their 
holdings in comparison with ihe 
vastness of the north African lands, 
stretching from the Atlantic coast 
to the confines of Tripoli, and with 
a dense native population that con- 
tinued to multiply under the Roman 
P, eac & ^ Iat Algeria after 

the French conquest. Despite the 
extent of absentee ownership in 
northern Tunisia ihere was an 
astonishing transformation of the 
north African region from a land 
of insignificant villagos to a proli- 
feration of Itallanaie townships 
with all the amenities of Pompeii, 
in whjch native wealth was ihe con- 
■truenve factor, though the 
colonists provided the mode). 

To this familiar aspect of African 


an hue n logy Garnsty pw\* .«-r,»m 
attention. So the nailer is muiu- 
wluii barfled whwi it emerges i hut 
ihere was tin extensive inu»iiop.ti 
system in which guvernmeni was 
in the hands of a Nuinidi-m upper 
class, based on the ividesiaead 
ownership of land. Gacneev’s theme 
is that the benefits of Ruman rule 
were largely confined to ibis class, 
and tlmr they had the effect of 
widening rhe gap between the 
privileged and the masses. Doubtless 
u was a bourgeois socd«y, which 
he is apt to condemn by standards 
Irrelevant to the ancient world. 
Bui this urban civilization treated 
consumer requirements rhai were 
met by the expansion of economic 
activity among craftsmen, shop- 
keepers and artisans. Some n ( the 
wealth trickled downwards, on » 
scale that could not occur in the 
earlier empires, where surplus 
wealth was concentrated in the 
palaces and treasuries of kings, 
and townsmen of a)4 ranks, if not 
peasants, enjoyed a spin-off from 
the public amenities of the Roman- 
ized townships. 

Outside the Greco-Roman mbit 
B. J. Kemp, in a distinguished 
paper, satisfactorily furnished with 
maps, analyses the very differenl 
roles of the Pharaohs of the New 
Kingdom in the Internal develop- 
ment of conquered Nubia, where 
they established a peculiarly Egyp- 
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liiin colonization of ieni|>lt-c<-r<tic'% 
Mud in their Syrian wars, i-.^iich 
•Unit'd at a prestigious bin piv.liibrs 
dnmiiKuiim, and tiie i-J 

power politics with then pi-at 
neiplihiiurs to no useful end. Simi- 
larly fascinating is N. R. M. rlo 
Lange’s account oC the mrni.il 
acrobatics by which ihe gi Mull- 
binical teachers of Jewry g"iiftn..Uy 
reconciled themselves in i>tt per- 
niuncnce of Komon power, and ciimo 
in admit that whnt was mice re- 
garded ns contrary to the will of 
God and destined to ricM nicnim 
was after all the insirnoiein nf 
divine purpose— because il suc- 
ceeded. 

But Michael Crawford is much 
less persuasive In a discussion of 
the attitude of the greot Rr«nan 
leaders to Greek imcdieci nuK ihat 
is not effectively related tn ihe 
imperial theme, lie mainly urgneA 
against, the evidence, that nun like 
Pompeius were pliilisiincs laiMrfig 
mtel lectuirl interests who pairwtiraf 
Greek writers out of cultural 
bery. Yet this same Pompehis, 
between his campaigns, voluniMtiy 
attended Jong .hours of philosop-hteal 
lectures in Greece, and at an age 
when men know what they wtont 
married for his third wife the move 
famoiiff blue stocking of Rome. 

This is a volume full of im crest- 
ing' and sometimes ndve) nntilyses 
of ancient aggrandizement. liven 
if It ie not quite the propaedeutic 
lo a new science that it rlnitm in 
be, ii provides 'a wide conspertus 
of current opinion' qhinii many 
avpecis of Miclenr iinperiiiii^m. 


On the edge of civilization 


By Barry CtnIMfe 


tor tJ'e imperial title, 
th ®y did imperialistic 
iWngs from time to time. 

^ • a « tar P«wiing narrow 
*^? un ,n ce «™o essays. 
f^yAndrewes holde that Spar- 
du ? *° powerful 
tadttiduab ’actino against the trend 
-jL“? upper classes, which pre- 
* nd '* qwiot m to 
SJt and admin isfra tibn. 

, ?J l0te thflt earlier 

SI »25? V 1 ? 1 "* made Sparta 

niMtft- of the whole Pelopon- 
Awn. a ?* , ” lve d the crushiaig of 
Afina'®?/ ^£ ou B ht tf » dominate 
actual oligarchic 
*- e s1 ? te > as be thinks, 
KJ a Hne, it is eurpris- 
ifi structure 

different effect at 
oauf-' 't.i® l ? SC0 3 e 8 Account of the 
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Some years ago I helped to organize 
three short series of extramural lec- 
tures, and colled them, with desper- 
ate lock of im agination, Prefadstonc 
Britain, Roman Britain and Dark 
Age Britain. " Quke hopeless ”, sold 
the director, a man who knew his 
suburban audiences well, “ with 
titles Wee that you couldn’t « 
telephone-box — try Pre-Roman Bri- 
tain, Roman Britain and Post-Roman 
Britain He was, of course, right. 
There do something in ihe word 
"Roman” that seizes rite imagine- 
tuon — perhaps ic is largely a nostal- 
gia for a ddnrly understood imperial 


Se *y imperial poHcdee of 

J^Macedoitians i n Hellenistic 

, e,sl, y Professor ' 

. econoniS ?P y S ria, y se * the fBmilisr 
f b! Ath^. h 5D eflt i which the people ■. ■ 
; ftf theffii d T 6 . w the sp ending.': 

1 nf n^hu penal h’ihute on the wages 
[ acquisiriin , and from the 

e <PfniR °f. 5 pI 6 rtiat land? at the 
tfipoUri^i subjects. But at 
’ ^Fed ^ bi 18 !? 1 1®/ 8 surprisingly 
L Thucvrflrf„.f Suggestion of 

[■ fire. yF e -“t .ueuefils from, the em- 
V 8w tapoi|i«3 er fv is >o -mystery : they. 

? Dd Scfsta commence . 

I 1 a “^“hye power. 

fi^ndred' * *SL e ' l S m ®L 10 w»ti» a 

the Black 
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A.f are opened by. 

tjhs prevalBhrl m ^ 6rly acc oi3nt of 

PjR-tCa elasses at Rome 

^Ury%5? n,1) ii c Of codcepts of 

mVa ritlriHai -i! usttares theme • 
rruibtl f ?^ the cynical . 
feS***«r S ^f. ' Julius ' 

OQtiaUHfir-nf hnrthu.,':. 
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l-'i-v . of the Worts of l52l .. 
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01 northern 


slaves and 1 arcuses ? 

But there must be more to it 
than that. The retd attracrioo, I be- 
lieve, Is <tihat the Ronten worid offers 
a ready point of entry to the past : 
a past peopled with individuals who 
hove names and aspirations, who 
move and work in fantiiUfir sur- 
roundings and whom we can see 
suffer; under the might of other 
men's egos and be bowed down by 
Inexorable economic forces. Their 
end k spectacular and moving. In 
other words, across two thousand 
years of time ive caboh a fleeting 
.tihage .’"of. - ourselvfes ;'. qnd*V- qre 
ytds^ned. '.' • ‘ 

If the public loves the Romans 
so da publishers. Demand outruns 
supply but mercifully, with very 
few exceptions, the quality remains 
high. This is certainly, true of the 
two books considered here, Stephen 
Johnson’s Later Roman Britain and 
Anthony Birley’s The People of 
Roman Britain. Both are written by 
scholars actively engaged hi 
research but both are readily 
accessible, in language and content^ 
to a .wide general public: 

inter Roman Britain is packaged 
to impress; tasteful end-papers, 
lavish two-colour printing . through- 
out on thick paper and a publisher’s 
blurl? appropriate io an encyclopedia 
salesman— all the signs that puts a 
reviewer 6n his guard but beneath 
all ‘this is ti straightforward and in- 
formative text, enlivened with - re- 
freshingly ' apt illustrations. V > The . 
subject-matter, familiar in its parts, 
is .novel in -the whole, for whqt the 
book sets but to 1 do is to review 
the social, economic, and i political 
d evdlopraent • of Britain from -about; 
250' until about SOiMa quarter of a 


millennium of dramatic change. Ac 
the beginning of this period Britain 
was a prosperous part of the 
Roman empire, its population living 
in rural peace in the protection of 
ail urbanized state system: by its 
end .the cities were derelict while 
the people, devastated by plague, 
held out precariously under the 
leadership of petty kings against in- 
creasing waves of Germanic settlers. 
It was as though, in the early years 
of the fifth century, after nearly 
four centuries of comparatively 
stable development, the clock was 
suddenly turned back 600 years to a 
period of pre-urban anarchy. This 
i« the story which Juhuson tells 
with elegance. 

The book opens with a sketch of 
Britain as a mature Roman pro- 
vince (or, more correctly for this 
late date, group of provinces)— a' 
civilized country of towns and 
vilbM benefiting from industrial 
production and sheltered by a 
northern military zone. The scene 
then changes to north-west Europe, 
Scotland and Ireland where, 
beyond the Roman frontiers, 
societies in ferment look towards 
Britannia as a place of rich pick- 
ings and potential settlement. 
Gradually tiie administration comes 
to terms with the external threat: 
the army is reorganized, systems of 
coastal defences are erected and 
the urban communities enclose 
themsrives with protective walls. 
But the pressures are impossible to 
withstand and with staggering 
suddenness the Roman edifice 
crumbles. Fn the final chapters the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon invasion 
is carefully presented and balanced 
against an assessment of sub-Roman 
life in the western fringes of the 
island— in those areas, temporarily 
at least, beyond the invaders’ 
reach. 

Hie author picks his way with 


enviable skill through a ' minri ield 
of fragmentary data themselves en- 
meshed in Anglo-Saxni* attitudes 
and presents his conclusions with 
a balanced clarity which makes his 
book a delight; to reud and a 
thoroughly reliable assessment of 
the present slate of research. Our 
understanding of this time of cru- 
cial change in British history is 
developing fast. For those who want 
to follow the debate Johnson's book 
will provide an invaluable intro- 
duction. 

Anthony Birley's book is 
altogether different. Its stage is 
Roman Britain, the line is ad 
43-410, and its characters (at a 
rough estimate 1,500 of them; an 
avenge of ten to a page) are those 
people who by accident or 
design have had their names 
recorded in relation to Britain. 
Everyone, from visiting emperor 
to humble peasant potter, is 
eligible for inclusion so long 
as we know his or her name— a 
wildly democratic Romano-British 
Who’s Who: Bleakly summarized 
in this wav the book may sound 
unnerving but in the enthusiastic 
hands of Professor Bkley this 
potentially intransigent subject- 
matter is brilliantly transformed 
Into a quite remarkable kaleido-' 
scope of social history. 

Roman names survive In a variety 
of ways: recorded in the works of 
classical authors; carved in .stone, 
on tombstones, altars, or building 
inscriptions ; inscribed ■ on lead 
curses j and stamped or scratched 
on pots. All these sources have 
been scoured and the names tran- 
scribed and brought together care- 
fully arranged in categories. The 
cast having been thus assembled in 
order of appearance; tine play 
begins. The 'main historical narra- 


tive is provided in the first and Ism. 
riiapLers, in which ihe individuals 
involved in British affairs of same 
are. paraded and their actions con- 
sidered- 

Between lies the core of ihe hook : 
thirteen chapters, each of which is 
devoted to a careful consideration 
of a- particular social class. The 
high officials and senior officers 
come first, to be followed by chap- 
ters on equestrian officers, legion- 


after a discussion of the people 
living in the frontier zone*, the 
author deals wifh the civilian popu- 
lation of the south-east : the ctirial 
class and urban population, mer- 
chants, craftsmen, country- dwellers 
and finally the fireednien and ihe 
slaves. Britain emerges as a micro- 
cosm of Roman society — an inti- 
mately woven network of different 
ethnic and social strands. In Birley’s 
practised hands the. names are made 
to yield up titak 1 secrets- Cells 

6 renominate but German names 
ecome common later as immigrant 
soldiers are absorbed into the popu- 
lation. Then are many with full 
Latin. names, a sprinkling of Greeks 
and even the odd Numidlan. Names 
also betray the granting of Roman 
franchise by exqperors whose family 
names are proudly adopted by the 
new citizens. The native client king. . 
of southern Britain. Cogidubnus, for 
example, recorded his debt to 
Claudius or Hero by incongruously 
.adding to fils own the names 
. Tiberius Claudius. 

This is a remarkable book, packed 
with interesting- and often surprising 
Insights into 'Roman life, it will 
provide a -welcome relief for those 
who despair, of archaeology pre* 
sen ted in terms of military cam- 
paigns or pot sherds. 


The Christian Cicero 


By Oliver Nicholson 

S. M. OOILVIE : “ 

The Library of LsctamiuE 

129pp. Clarendon . Press : Oxford 

University Press. £7.50; , 

0 19 826645 6 ■ ■ 

Today Christianity aiid rhe Glassies 
seem natural bedfellows, . But in the 
rrigp ot Constantino the Grant 
(ad 306-337) many educated 
Romans found Christianity an 
eccentric enthusiasm, " a religion", 
as W. H, C. Frend 1 ban put it, 
“unworthy of a sane individual’s 
credence 

It was to make tins partisan 
faith credible to such men that 
Lactantius, a professional men of 
letters who- ended his cpreer .os 
tutor i to Constantine's ;e)de*t son, 
wrote Ids encyclopedia of apologe- 


tics, the Dtimie Institutes. Lactantius 
was no theofloBicri adventurer ; 
the Christianity he outlines - is un- 
complicated end .unoriginal, and he 
retied heavily on old-tfhshioned . 
handbooks of catechetical - instruc- 
tion. But it is elegantiy presented. , 
One way that a sense of me grotes- 
queness of Christian claims was. 
commonly expressed was hy mock- 
ing the . Crudeness of most Chris- 
tian writing. Lactantius delibera- 
tely wrote Latin so classical that 
he earned from admiring Renais- 
sance humanists the epimet "Hie 
Christian Cicero 

Lactantius also loaded, bis exposi- 
tion 1 with quotations from classical 
authors. R, Mi OgUrie's The 
Library of Lactantius Is a skilful and- 
' meticulous examination ' -■ of these 
dtatifMs -and, their 1 sources i whet 
emerges from bid learned study is ' 
a catalogue of , the' habitual- reading 
'of the grande publlqpe •' cutlivde 
. that Lactantius was hoping to con- 

i vine St i , '. -.. - * - ... i, - .. 

--. AmljolqBies..w^.;iqipor^ h ,^iH; 


a man may enjoy whnt he renda.iq 
an anthology ; not qil Lacdanuua’q 
quotations wen? intended merely to 
impress. It Is mtii Cicero that ho 
seems to have enjoyed ihe most 
sustained uuper dialogue. The 
, attraction 'woe' partly profeswnmti ; 
toOM; works of the orator mosr use* 
fill in ' educating public men in 
their duties are minted from mem- 
ory (and so ^timtfly wrong). But 
■the relationship becomes unexpect- 
edly^ moving when -Lactantius 
explains Ijaw be ouuhk . follow 
Cicero in un-Christian consola- 
tionfl.he found Oh. Ihq death of . his 
daughter. ' , 

• Scholars -trill find concentred 
in Professor Ocilvdo’a book niuch 

, valuable material concerning ,the 

, cubure ’Shored by ^hristion and 

• pagan- firiesrjde'' of -the- Muse* at A 

; crurfel of the converrihii of 

the.- [Renton world to Christianity, 
They vyill anticipate with pleasure 
. the woi’k he proipases . ue on the 
substantive ,1 , Varies ’ which . divided 
..'•“fl .v : ' i';" . 
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Dating the decline 


By T. C. Barker 


NSin. K. ltUX'l ON and DliJUiK ftl. 

ALuCROI'T IKtlllnrb) : 

British Industry between the Wars 
I it si Inlily unci industrial develop- 
mom. WI*mW 
:tUS|»|i. Scolui Press, cis.ni*. 
n 9 


■j|„. lively and growing debit e 
illicit is lituv inking place about the 
ovcliiic and, in some cases, tall ol 
whole scctuis of British mduatiy 
wives r.nr recent industrial past an 
immediate relevance. Much of the 
discuss it i n occurs among economists 
l with Milton Friedman usual I;- mv- J 
suiiL l- idler in person or nu papyri 
nml frequently appeals to hiiioric.il ] 
evidence. Are our present tmulilc> j 
ill,? result oE mistakes made suite j 
the Second World War, or do Hey , 
have earlier origins? Or are they , 
mure fundamental but previously , 
com va led bv the advantages »l 
pleiuiful coal and iron and an early j 
si .in ? Did the First World War 
tk-ul .i shinning blow to the world's 
gre.iie.iL trading nation from which 
it had nm fully recovered when 

19.10-1.1 ini it hard again ? 

1 here are imw a few gontj r un- 
p.my hisimies lvlilcb Ijegin t" 
mi'iwer finest inns such as these hut 
n a yet no single volume which took* 
m * ih e pci-fonnance of particular 
industries during the inter-war 
period. In the present volume ten 
economic historians attempt this 

form idn Ide task, it Is a successor 
tu The Development of British 
iudiuirp and Foreign Competition. 
J.V75-fWM. published in 1%S and 
also L-d iifu by Derek Aldcroft, 
tlimigh with a completely different 
set iii' C'liiiributors. 

I'enniMiiie historians, concent rut- 
aiii! on mitpiit and productivity, haw 
fur .s.inif timt* taken a more favour- 
aid-.' view up the 1920s and, especi- 
ally, of the 1930s than did earlier 
writers, whose main concern was the 
■ high level of unemployment, which 
in shipbuilding at- one time reached 
8 staggering two-thirds of the entire 
labour force. Other longer-estab- 
lished industrial giants such as coal- 
mining and coitnn manufacture also 
contributed to tlie dole queues by 
shedding labour : but es a result 
they gained in outpyt per head and 
increased 'their aympetitiyepe$-s-' ' 
Tlie difficulty wastha):. the 1 First , 
Woild War bad - ao disrupted world • 
trading arrangements' that, after a 
. brief burst to make good wartime 


the rescue their repui.iiimis. The 
cmitiiuii.'fl U‘:e underground ol 
ponies, .uid ilien nl rope liuu luge, 
is explained in terms ot the more 
level cnal seams in Itriujn : nml 
rmil-cuiiing machinery was installed 
in those coalfields, like the. North- 
liiist. where the geology justified it, 
bin mu in minus, notably in Souili 
Wales, where it did not, and where 
the higher costs could he recouped 
from tlie better juices fetched by 
the higher odontic emuent. 

Tiieie ina.v have been room for 
limited improvement of ilu? sort tliul 
was Inking place uhrmul. huL in gen- 
tml, given the decline in demand, 
there was “little that the British 
coal trade could have done to 
ameliorate the position". 

Life was much easier for manu- 
facturers in industries such as elec- 
Irfcal engineering and. particularly, 
vehicles, who wot e supply ins newer 
pinducix to expiinding markets 
Here output grew more lapidlv, but 
in his imrodnctiuii Buxton takes 
issue with II. W. Richard yin's view 
cli.ic this siniciural shift was big 
cm ■ ugh to exert any significant 
effect on economic recovery in tlie 
19.30s, for these so-called “new” 
i 1 1 rlii si rit-vs , he believes, were then 
still ton small u part of the whole 
economy. One nf them, indeed — air- 


craft tnaimfuctare, about which 
Peter Feanm writes informatively 
— was nnt even imimicaiix enough 
to appear in it* own right in the 
census of production until 19.UK and 
had tn await gn vein men i orders m 
I ho mid-!93Hs In-fore it giew at all 
rapidly. 

Tlie hunk as u whole, however, 
does bring out clearly that the 
i , eiiMi'ktib].v good per fen maiue of 
vehicle mfliiufacturor-, by the miu- 
l f J30s. employing |>eilia|»s 150.WHI 
in cnmponcni maiiufuctitre mid 
assembly and yet apparently manag- 
ing to 'double ils output per bead 
between 192-1 mid 1935, was lav 
from being typical ot the “new” 
industries ns a whole. 

Here there is an outstanding con- 
tribution by Michael Miller and 
Roy Church which underline* tlie 
point, already made by Professor 
Church in lii.s luci-ia honk on Her- 
beiL Austin, tliuL stilus of tars In 
first-time buyers declined in die 
Inter 1920s by Hi per cent, despite 
a fall in the real average value i»f 
cars of about u quurter, whereas 
between 1932 and 1937 such sales 
trebled when the real average value 
fell by only 8 per cenL. More 
people were then spending their 
rising real earnings on the new 
generation of small cm >. Front 


jo 29 Brit ai n tnnl; aver Irinn l-iaiue 
a; Lurnpe’s major inmnr vehicle 
producer, fit the In win vuar ..1 
1937, only b per cent of the toial 
munber of cars sold in ihe United 
Kingdom were imported. How nil- 
l'ureti t front tuduy I 

This hunk is a cmir.igeous and 
cuiunicndablu first shut ui wluit i-- 
at present an impossible task, for 
the basic research has not yet been 
uiidui taken. Most of the writers 
inevitably lean heuvilv on llte cen- 
suses of prudticiiiiii taken in 1921. 
[Mj(> and 1935, but widmni heed 
in,; the wanting* .tlnuil iheir Minis- 
lieu I weaknesses .stressed bv He< • 
uard Alford in hi* British Lcmnmii.- 
Growth. I l JlS i'i.l9. Nm does lluximi 
in h is etlituriul introduction nude 
much attempt to pull Lugeilicr die 
main points emerging from the sub- 
sequent studies, explain why no 
writings published after 1975 are 
cited anywhere in the volume and 
why certain important intluMi n-* 
have been omitted, or touch on 
the difficulties confronting ids con- 
tributors. 

The “ industries ” written about 
here are really umbrella names, 
often covering a bust of quite 
separately defined branches of 
manufacture. J. H. Porter bus been 
set an impossible task in dealing 


I 

with the whole of cotton at,A Vv 

• cxiiIl-a m a mere twenty pae«.|! 
ran do little more than publish, 
helpful graph and six tablet il 
cum mem mi them (By coair«s“i 
llarmp, writing about rayon V 

a .datively easy assignnL . 
K. I.. ( iHiiei all s chapter on <£- 
l , ;i1 . vngineei mg has not onh „ 
ik-.d with i lie heavy end of m 
bit* mess mid with cable nunufc 
11111* but also with radio nnd eleor - 
cal appliance* of all sorts, sate : 
deserving of chapters on their or 
T. K. Gnu r visit's lesoonsibiliiy i 

• In- whole range of mectaBiu 

engineering — pi inte movers, mt. 
and agricultural machinery, mm, 
engines, equipment for 'the fc 
and drink trade, etc— though i> f 
con I rives to cover this enorroc.il 
field with ci nisi derable adroiintv 
W Render, with two volumes t-i 
It’ I behind him, has the caeni;,! 
industry at his fingertips; it ,1 
relatively simple for him to brb| 
muI the main developments ij 
forget the rest. f 


Clouds of not knowing 


Mopping up the provinces 


By Kenneth Ballhatchet 


THUiVIAS It. MKTCAf.F : 

Lund, Landlords, und (he Rritisb 
Raj 

Northern India in the Nineteenth 
Century 

436pp. liniverslty of California 
Pres*. £13.50. 

U 520 03575 5 


amount to a social revolution ? 
Metcalf agrees with other scholars 
who have examined particular locali- 
ties that old families were not in- 
variably dispossessed. Also, those 
who were dispossessed still often 
remained persons oE consequence, 
especially in the eyes of low-caste 
cultivators. But many old families 


commercial men continued tn pins- 
per. lit Oudh, the change ot policy 
was sharper: in the brief period uf 
British rule before the Mutiny, 
great men were harshly treated ; 
after the Mutiny they were turned 
into u privileged and exclusive 
group of nobles. The British also 
tried to turn them into improving 


cum Yq LU I 3. OUL limn V U1U 1 piimivo M i-w ■■ ; ” ■ - . ■ “ 

did lose their land, and many oilier s lund lords and justices of the pence, 
ware much reduced in status. Their But few of them felt any enthusiasni 


Ycl. for all its obvioui ui 
iuuviiablu shortcomings, chi* ki 
provides new und sigificant jv 
sights into manufacturing py- 
lons between the wars. Aboutf 
it bring.* nut the need for r.3 ' 
iitore icsearclt in this area. \ 


was. in the interests of British po r 
to pi tip up the Indian sacul L* 
nrciiy. It was not, however, in 
Inng-rcrm interests of the «te;t 
Oudh. They wore protected r 
luxnry and often in eccentrichj. i 
perceptive observer commemedik 
smite of them might have ikp;;I 
straight out of the pages of wk 
lock KM is or Kinft-Ebblng. Butita 


By Anthony Kenny 

STANLEY CAVliLL : 

The Claim of Reason _ 

Wittgenstein, Skepticism, Morality, 
and Tragedy 

511pp. Oxford University Press. 
£12.50. , 

0 19 502571 7 

Admirers of Wittgenstein’s # later 
writings are rarely successful in pre- 
senting his philosophy in a manner 
attractive to the general reader. 
Some report his teaching in a 
. dramatic and oracular style which is 
at once disowned as a falsification 
by professional philosophers ; others 
offer an academically irreproachable 
commentary which fails to arrest 
the attention of the non-scholarly 
reader. This state of affairs was, in 
a manner, foreseen by Wittgenstein 
himself, who wrote in his philo- 
sophical diary ; “ A common sense 
person, when He reads earlier 
philosophers thinks — quite rightly — 
'Sheer nonsense 1 . When he listens 
to mo he thinks— rightly again— 
'Nothing but stale truisms'. Thus 
has the image of philosophy 
r banged.” It does, after ail, call for 


unusual gifts to dr amative the philo- 
sophy uf a ninn who thought that 
t'he task of ph ilosoplty was to 
assemble reminders of the obvious. 

Stanley Ca veil, whose book The 
Claim of Reason is in great part a 
meditation on the Philosophical 
if Wes ligations, possesses the rare 
ahtlity tn present Wittgenstein’s 
thought in a manner that is philo- 
sophically accurate while making rh 
immediate imaginative impact. He 
concentrates in this book on one 
principal strnnd of the Invesiiga- 
tioits which he describes as a view 
of 

the truth of scepticism, or what 
I_ might call the moral of skep- 
ticism, namely, that the human 
creature's basis In the world as 
a whole, its relation tn the world 
ns such, is not that of knowing. 
This is both arresting and accurate : 
It ss also, he points out, part of 
the moral of Heidegger's Being and 
Time , a work no one has ever 
accused of consisting only of stale 

truisms. 

The Claim of Reason contains 
many passages of sensitive commen- 
tary on texts from the Philosophical 
Investigations. Cave 1 1*8 readings of 
WJttgen stein are invariably atten- 
tive, unusually imaginative, and 
commonly convincing. Because of 
llio way in which he views the 


philosopher’s overarching enter- 
prise, lie can relHte his philosophical 
concerns to the wider history of the 
republic of leuers. Thus a hook 
which begins with a linguistic 
analysis of the notion of criterion 
ends with a Mtcrary exploration uf 
the blindness of Othello. 

Cavell can write well: many a 
page contains an aphorism which 
sums up nn important philosophical 
insight. Here are some instances. 
The intellectual environment of the 
Philosophical /m-esfigHfions, he 
observes, consists of the ideologies 
of Verificationism, Ope rationalism, 
and Logical Belmvioi isnt. He goes 
on: 

A _ way of _ stating Wittgenstein’s 
originality is to say ihat, while his 
teaching absorbs these tendencies, 
it adopts none ; as uiic might say, 
it dates them. 

On the fect-value distinction, he has 
this to say : 

Statements of fact and judgments 
of value rest upon the same capa- 
cities of human nature . . . only a 
creature that can judge of value 
can state a fact. 

He has an Aust-iitian gift for 
noticing significant nuances of 
idiom : 

We speak of someone as in pain, 
hut not as in pleasure . . . you 
can cause puin, but not pleasure. 


Claims and obligations 


There wax n time when historians 
unite of the great deeds of the 
British in india. Some praised 
them for constructive achievements. 
Others critic Izcfd them S6r destruc- 
tive exploitation. But there was 

-i ‘ . r . 1 - 


ornia place was taken by new men, often 
absentee landlords. Socially, Rajputs 
and Jats tended to be displaced by 

Brahmins and commercial castes, 

taking advantage of bureaucratic 
irians connexions or of the market 
f die economy. Did British policies pre- 
aised cipitate revolt? In fact, some of 


those who lost much were adaptable 
enough- to. build-. on wlmt remained 
and flourish in’ 'an era dl camnier- 


fnr judicial activities after the 
Western style, encumbered with 
bureaucratic forms and subject 10 
the supercilious criticisms of Briiikh 
officials. Nor do the officials seem 
to have been well qualified to 
proffer advice on agricultural im- 
provements: their technological 

suggestions were often inappropriate 
and sometimes disastrous. 

But at "least the officials Were 


general agreement that British rule dal agriculture. Enterprising niog- a( jupLabie. After the Mutiny they 
was of the greatest importance in nates tended to remain loyal. The were prompt enough tn hnll ns the 
the history of India, However, after rebels were more likely to be those natvira i leaders oE Indian society 
the speedy termination of the em- who lost and failed to adapt. As thoge whom had previously 

nice, scholars began to question the for the peasants, they had to look despised as robber barons. Plnlu- 
extent and effectiveness of. ipuperial -after themselves when British rule S opnically-minded officials such us 
power.. As anthropologists revealed' collapsed: -they had litrle option but w c Benctt and Harcourt Bmler 
the persistence of traditional India, * to do .as they were told by rtielr wrote antliusiesticolly of an imo- 


1930s, itself arguably a 'product of ; 
tiii* t ne.w postwar,- ,dlimate and : 
America's; 'acceaerbted 'economic 
gui nsj- made -matters miioh tvorse.iat '• 
least for a tiinc.'ToTe treat aiid he- • 
■group is.^mbng iflie most difficult? of ■ 
manoeuvres, especially when tEiferc 
are n.i prepared positions to fall 
btujk , 011 , when ilipv units 1 Inyolv.ed ► 
-have '.been accustomed to skirmish 
among them salvos and when leader- 
ship is lacking. Nevertheless the cap- 
.wins of the industrjes. concerned 
emerge iii_ these pages with rather 
more credit titan they have received 
, oUuwliire. ' 

. 3n shinbHilding.'as J[. R. Parkinson 
slirnvs, the United Kingdom managed 
th- hold on to, on average, a third 
nt the toniinge launched in the world 
during these difficult voars (it wus 
,5(3 per cent and over hi five of the 
..seven .{rears between 1924 apd .1330). 

'*. iVccqrding • trf Tilth the industry, rei> 

■ rsminded well to, the. Increased de : 

tftgnd-'fnr m plot-ships 1 nud tankers 
bimI iviis ’-Sanalblu • to v^uttu'o 

■ cii'iiiiniisly ■ ; inth weld i tig. The 

1 Idtidirs. Professor Parkinson Ik-. 
liuptrtj'f wefl* in the main an' iii bred 
fttl iif moll who believed irt -the vlr- 
tilo* of hoing -.brought - up tp the 
construct in q ^ of - ! ships In, the Old 
wav i of terirning by doing : . . M ; 
ypf . ihis jhdlctniQAt ; Applies to 
Ik knur, 1 ton. for many *df thq. fujic-. 
' thins of mali‘d«ement, sd far a's the 
duv-iu dav. running iof .die yards wnx 
c^iiirt'inctl. were devolved upon tike 
Mini h*'* i be squad system of work- 
iiit* : amt. paiodoxlcally, 1 it W4S this 
vpiy c'unservadsin ;of gvOryonc In 
. tliu iinht*iry wliicli saved u 1 hi. :tlic 
..Ifl.Kl-i, for j( .It .Jtnd. been,, more. 
• .catpirtl intensive nt thnt time it. 

■ would probiib]y : not have, survived. 
“.Th e wdn tie v ”, . Pnt-kilisou • 
eludes, " is Jt'^'tYivqd. at all.” . 

^ Neil Biixton, whq colitrlbutas the', 
chhptei- cm i coal; fljiotlier fhdustiy 
'- employers have not ■' bead. 


power 1 . 8 As anSropoTogisS Sd' collapsed: -they had UtiVontlon. but 
Hie persistence of. traditional India, * to do as they were told by rtielr 
historians, tended, to. age; British rule: overlords.- . .. 

as superficial. The British govern-' After tbe Mutiny, British policies 
ment, according to this argument, were changed, in principle to favour 
■must have been l$ss powerful than the lauded aristocracy. In fact they 
it pretended to be, with; its. officials q] ao \ encouraged the tendencies 
preoccupied in searching tor Indian -, a j rea jy apparent; Brahmins and 
.supporters and- its policies manipu- 
lated by. local Elites for their own 

-advantage. It almost came to seem \ t j " 1 

■as if , trie only; slgiilfiiant changes Q tl Htl 3 till 

: which had occurred were produced 1 > d tlvJlIClX 11 v4- 
:by economic. Sorces.j demographic ■ ■ ■, ■ , M ' ■ — i — ^ 

factors or -teclinoloRicol innovations ' ~ 

which the British did little to facili- gy Stepheil KoSS 

k tate. or hamper. ■ 

Thomas Metcalf stands between _ ..l ”■ m.. i " 2.. '*! 

&*srSh" e u “ri“ JS! »*«» ■■■“ ANNE L s >“”'t N 

society ' n northern India — specific- British Ppliticol Facts .1300-1979 
ally In the North-Western Provinces 4g2 Macmillan. , £20. >. 

of Agra apd Oudh fc later. called the. a Mb 25591 7 ■ 

. United Provinces, ‘ now U«ar * ;j • 

' Pradesh. ,He is concerned with the . i . t , .i r . V i ■ ' » , » m.-. 
nineteenth century, and vdth. the . ; .. : 


wrote enthusiastically of an inte- 
grated Hindu society, headed by 
Brahmins who had renounced jiower 
to rajas and received roveienqo in 
return — an idealistic myth whij.-h 
has recently deluded philosophic- 
ally-minded ’ sociologists. Surely it 
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straight out of the pages of wk 
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lust contact with their tenaoD fl 
Inst influence over the aws-- 
When the crunch came, ttis» 
untiling to offer the Brima H 
their loyalty. 

However, the officials wtod* 
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Officials who were 
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RICHARD TUCK: 

Natural Rights Theories 
Their Origin and Development 
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The idea of natural law is older 
tlan that of natural rights or in- 
deed of rights generally. There is 
no concept pf a right in ancient 
Greek thought or in the Bible, 
tven Roman law, according to one 
ot the most distinguished historians 
of the subject, Michel Villey, did 
not have a concept of a right as 
something belonging to an individ- 
K .-hj ter, P ,Us Roman law, 
«Ki^!I? ists * B ways . ^ans a more 
ojyecbYe state of affaira (includ- 

Irf i«\ C0U u? e «' 8 complete system 
* IS t which is right or just. 
Kit Ii? V1 ? w i ^ 8S I’een challenged, 
Rnmo scholars would agree that 
JSJSL avr . did ,,Qt jncluda any 
nSL ot naturai rights: ius 

EB£g"“ natural or iiat- 

of the history oF Idens 
»ve commonly supposed that the 


rights of action and rights of reci- 
pience (“my own invention ”, but 
earlier than Richard Tuck sup- 
poses), active rights and passive 
rights. Dr Tuck prefers the last of 
these pairs nf names, and I shall 
follow him in using them. Some 
philosophers have argued that all 
rights are passive rights because a 
so-called active right, a right to act, 
is really a passive right against 
others to be left free to act. Others 
have argued, on the contrary, that 
no rights are passive ; rights which 
are claims against others must in- 
clude a legitimated power for the 
right-holder to require those others 
to fulfil their obligation. 

Hie historical picture, as out- 
lined above, has had to be modi- 
fied in recent years when it was 
shown, notably by Quentin Skinner, 
that Hobbes was less of an innova- 


tor tha n had been sunposed. 

Hobbes derived some of his leading 
doctrines from* other thinkere of 
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sources from which they arc iiccos- 
surlly derived. Rosters of .Ml’s 

who forfeited their nciii'S, or 

Cabinet ministers who resigned (or 
refused)' office; cannot be compre- 
hensive. The Treasury’s definition 
of nationalized industries does not 
tally with the enumeration of select 
''committees.- ' Scrupulous care has 
been taken to acknowledge such 
discrepancies, to oxnlain them, and 
to Cite .further bibliographical aids. 
. Notable effort has also been made 
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conrolete svstem b® 8 time and P lace - Now T «ch’s 
right or^iust admirable book brings further dis- 
been challenged^ coverles, some quite surprising, 
rould agree that He shows first that the seven- 
tot include any teenth-century flowering of natural 
■al rights: ius rights theory had a medieval pre* 

lural law or imt- decessor which continued into the 
period of the Renaissance. Whet is 
hi store aF idfinc more. Jn the earlier instance, as in 
V- -vuiMJumy supposed that the the later some thinkers put for- 
wt« of natural rights was doveT ward a theory of active rights, 
°ped from that of ^natural lalv hi 2. th ecs a theory of passive riglits. 
^ seventeenth century by GroTius Tuck trace ® the deveJ opment of 
Pufendorf, and Locke In ? w! these views from concepts of 
and especially in Locke Roman law, , explaining how dif- 
2? first two admit a second ■ £went idew J of rights in relation to 
“we of the noun “right”) a’nat- Property .wider went a counterpoint 
n«ht is a claim afforded bv P att8 m of change. Among other 
; oaura f flw ,. { t corresconds to a things he brings out the interesting 
“^ral obligation W E other ^ct that the concept of a passive 

» to ‘meet the effi : a ' cMm , 8 « aij1 f t °* ers ’ 

,, !* is the concent of natural ©merged most clearly in Canon 

3fc Vf S ch was inherited .by the t«w with its emphasis on the duty 
! ffrB£*f ltMry declarations of ' ^ chovity,, 

■ ti *itKenm^ ma,I _and by^the twen- ; Second, 1 Tuck argues that, both 
r '*h»i i| t* » 1101,0,1 ^ human in the sixteenth and in the seven- 

ft °ral claim. G i? n , ce § t 01 universal teonth centuries, the supporters of 
f moral oMiai ,' 1 ,lnk edi to universal an- active rights theory tended to 
- ,‘* 8auona ' • f favour-' Rbsfllute, goverhmeiir. 'One' 

: Won S ,hd ? u i n 8 the " common mirfht thkik' tear kneh who pro- 
i jSL**obn until recently) claimed natural right as a liberty, a 
! diffS n ^ € hte century also saw a freedom to do as you please, would 
hrilht {!? T°* ud idea of natural h » Ve the general altitude of a 
' J lQbW ,n f % PoijpitfOl theory of libera], would be precursors trf 
^eocS 1 fo, , ,0 Wfld by Spinoza. This John Stuart -Mill. Not at all. Just 
'^HoralLi 01 V natu Val right was because they saw the dangers. oE 
riSSSB '¥• W ot itfl critics, Suqh a natural right, these theorists 
J- immoral; It was the usually argued that it needed to be 
[itWHiitfi, 00 as you pleased in a renounced entirely Hobbes there- 
n^tgre, that is, in. the fort, according to this account, was 
:by Still ysattized society ml e d fpllowwg, not breaking with, tradir 
ve , J*w. Far from beioa ^on when he combined a theory of 
Cbhfiadon, said Hobbes, a natural right as liberty with a doc- 
K/r 0ttl obj-tee .opposJte, a freedom trine of absolute government. 

F[jAt to X 8 !? an has a : Further novelties concern panic- 

means tW^u 8 ’ - ° e5( P r , es - : Ular tliinkers. Tuck regards Grqtlus 
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r^tty io do nr t n°!" g K " ’ he Is at moved from- humanist ideas of 

hi.Hahw.Z' J OforbeHr, - liberty to support for absolute^ gov- 

Scribe -a right in einlndnt, and frpni a traditional 

^a.terjn had, as Aristotelian 'concept of justice to 

1S 0S ! j’-nd that -is . phe Which niade' justice depend on 


Tuck also claims that John 
Selden exerted an especially sto oiig 
influence on the Tew Circle in one 
way and on Hobbes in another. His 
account of these matters, however, 
is not as clear as it might be, and 
in relation to Hobbes not as con- 
vincing. Tuck thinks teat Hobbes's 
theory of obligation as prudential 
comes from Selden, but the really 
interesting thing about Hobbes's 
theory of obligation is that he has 
a non-prudential view also, in his 
account of promises. This is only 
one instance of subtleties in 
Hobbes’s thought which Tuck has 
not fully appreciated. 

Elsewhere, however, he goes In 
for philosophical subtlety himself. 
His book is a piece of history but 
it has a philosophical purpose. He 
tells us that it “ began as an 
attempt to solve.” some modern 
philosophical problems about 
rights. He had “ the conviction that 
these problems, like much in the 
area of moral and political philos- 
ophy, could be solved historically, 
by an investigation of how the rele- 
vant language lied developed 
But, he concluded, the relevant Ian- 

m should not be examined in 
ion ; it heeds to be seen in 
the context of the “theory” which 
is “actually putting the word or 
concept to use 

By ? theory ” here Tuck seems to 
mean a conceptual framework with 
a practical function. He does not 
mean what a scientist or philo-. 
sopher means by a theory, an 


which Is given and taken, like 

pride and courage, but unlike 

happiness, which can only be 

found. 

Despite Cave ll’s philosophical anil 
IRerury gifts his book as it slhiuIs 
is a misMinpen, undisciplined unial- 
B«in of ill-assorted parts. About half 
uf it is lifted, without substantial 
attempt at updating, front a doctoral 
dissertation submitted to Ntirvurd in 
1%1 under the title “The Claim to 
Rationality ”, The first part of tlie 
present work, “ Wittgenstein and tlie 
Concept of Human Knowledge ”. 
consists of fragments of the original 
thesis scattered among a hundred 
pages dating from 1970-71. The 
present Parts Two and Three consti- 
tute the concluding two thirds uf 
die Harvard dissertation, l’art Two 
sets Wittgenstein's work in the con- 
text of tbe quest of rrndi i ional 
epistemology. 

Part Three, entitled “Knowledge 
and the basis of Morality ”, is dis- 
appointingly thin, consisting essen- 
tially of review essays of C. L. 
Stevenson's Ethics and Lnngunge, of 
A. N. Prior’s early work Logic and 
the Basis of Ethics, ami of a pre- 
liminary paper of John Rawls. The 
final part, “Skepticism and die 
Problem of Others ”, written 
between 1970 and 1974, is a pro- 
longed, unstructured and wide- 
ranging meditation on topics 
connected with the private-language 
argument. 

All this amounts to a book with 
a period flavour, or rather die 
flavour of a number of periods. It 
does not matter much iliac Cavell 
has ignored die mass of writing 
about Wittgenstein since 1961 ; lie 
may well claim that he understands 
Wittgenstein better than most of 
those who have written in the inter- 
vening years, so rliat there ia no 
reason why he should waste time 
comparing his ideas with theirs. 
What is less easy to forgive is his 
refusal to have any truck with the 
more recently published posthumous 
works of Wittgenstein himself. It is 


particularly strange that a book 
aiming to relate Wittgenstein's ideas 
to tdie traditional problem of scepti- 
cism should have noi-hing to say 


about Wittgenstein's own incomplete 
but magisterial exploration of tent 
problem in bis final work. On 
Cett-iinty. 

The Claim of Reason is a worth- 
while bonk, but it could have hern 
much better lind It been pruned nf 
dead wood and ovei -exuberant 
foliage. The need for trimming can 
be il lust rated by the very first 
sentence. 

If not at the beginning of Whigen- 
sidin’s later phJlosoidiy, m nee 
what starts philosophy is nn mere 
tn be known at the outset ihnn 
how to make an end of it ; and 
if not at the opening of Philo- 
sophical Investigations, since its 
opening is not to be confused with 
the starting of the philosophy it 
expresses, end since the terms in 
which that opening might be 
understood can hardly be given 
along with the opening itself ; und 
if we acknowledge from the com- 
mencement, anyway leave open at 
the opening, that the way this 
work is written is internal in what 
it teaches, which means that we 
cannot understand the manner 
(call It the method) before we 
understand its work ; and if we do 
not look to our history, since 
placing this book historically can 
hardly happen earlier tlinn placing 
it philosophically ; nor look to 
Wittgenstein’s past, since then we 
are likely to suppose that the 
Dit'estigationf is written in criti- 
cism of the Tractntus, which ia 
not so much wrong as empty, both 
because to know what constitutes 
its criticism would, be to know 
what constitutes its philosophy, 
and because it is more iu the 
present point to see bow the 
/micstigtuions is written in criti- 
cism of itself ; Then where and 
how we we to approach this text ? 
This rambling sentence, elbowing it s 
way through a jostling crowd of 
unnecessary qualifications and in- 
triguing irrelevances which it hus 
itself called up, provides a fitting 
paradigm characteristic of the self- 
indulgent structure of the book as 
a whole. The exasperated reader 
might well put the book down and 
go no farther : surely, he nuiy w®U 
think, no sentence needs to be over 
200 words long. He would bo 
right ; but it would be a pity if he 
stopped There, because he would 
miss some really excellent things. 



account with, an explanatory func- 
tion. He himself is putting forward 
a philosophical theory but he 
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forward 


should find another word for the 
thing he is talking about. 

This is not to suggest that philos- 
ophy has only an explanatory 
function. Let us turn to Tuck’s con- 
viction teat many of the problems 
of moral and political philosophy 
can bd solved historically,. His own 
historical inquiry ( has certainly 
thro yte .lighten the philosophical 
'problem ‘about* 1 ac^lvb : arid- passive 
rights, but it'eannot solve the prob- 
lem because the options are to 
some extent options for choice. 
Tuck shows us ..how and why 
people have come to think of active 
rights and of passive rights. The 
philosophical dispute, however, is 
nof 1 simply one of what people do 
mean (have meant) ; it is also one 
of -what we should do in the 
future, and that decision capnot be 
taken far us by past history. , 

A book which gives important 
new information and at the same 
time stimulates philosophical re- 
flection is alearly a valuable contri- 
bution to. Intel lcctunl .histpry, .The. 
first part, showing the development 
from Roman law to the late medie- 
val concept of natural rights, is 
especially absorbing, despite one' or 
two . lapses ju the: translation' ' or.; 
tran^crlprlori of Latili. Tuck’s frfc- j 
qitent rise of " famously.” Is irritat- 
ing,; his , historical sense thoilld , 
have prevented hint 'from saying i 
that'ijeQple ih the past'did SodiO- 
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Choosing to live alone 


By Patricia Craig 
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“ :mk- pen deuce I have long con- 
vxered the grand blessing of life, 
t,n basis of every virtue ; and inde- 
pendence I will ever secure by erm- 
ii acting ray wants, though L were 
i a live on a barren heath ”, wrote 
\(ary Wollsconecraft. For women 
;u ' recent fiction Independence 
••tiMuilly means recovery of the will 
in act in accordance with certain 
ivi.<liea of their own, acknowledged 
perhaps after years of dissembling, 
li will not exclude ideas of com- 
pi utilise und rearrangement ; few 
will opi for solitudo and the barren 
heal li. 

.[nan Gar foot's heroine is an ex- 
cept inn. Abrn Phillips, envlubly 
placed os far as anyone cun tell 
(prosperous, agreeable hits bund ; 
fi icudlv, intelligent children j huge 
house;' dog), choosds, without ob- 
vious motivation, to cut herself oft 
f mill all the social props supposed 
to enrich a woman's daily existence. 
She leaves her plush Toronto home, 
and, with money inherited from her 
hi an (I mot her, buys a stone-built 
cabin in a wilderness. 

Abra’s first and most crucial gain 
h literally ground— seventy acres ot 
il. to he walked over, savoured, cul- 
tivated, scanned for forage. Whut 
i he feels is akin to the exhilaration 
of Sylvia Plaih when she _ wrote 
"This is my propcrly./Two nines u 
duv/I pneo it, sniffing . . ..but 
fiercer ami more austere ; _u kind 
of backwoods pioneering spirit has 
surfaced in Abra, making her past 
routine seem hazy and remote. An 
. unsuitable departure for a woman ? 
The life of a recline has always 
been considered a valid temptation 
fur a man, properly appealing to 
some romantic strain in the mascu- 
line tempfei?ahient, whereas the 


woman living alone in the middle 
of nowhere is typically a witch or 
ail outcast— ai any rate, an oddity. 
Abrn strongly repudiates tie idea 
that sho may bo mad; what has 
overtaken her is not a break- 
down” but its opposite, a healing 
up. Chopping wood or uprooting 
weeds from the vegetable plot, she 
experiences only a sensution ot 
delight. The novel succeeds m com- 
municating the charms of solitary 
living (sitting in front of a lag fire, 
wrapped in a patchwork quilt j, 
though it doesn't fail to stress the 
powers of endurance required to 
carry it through. 

l’or nine years Abrn lives undis- 
turbed, then one day her daughter 
Katie, now eighteen, appears. It is 
u moment of confusion for the ex- 
mother, caught with soiled hands 
from her digging mid slow lo react 
us mi old snail. Hm the meeting 
sparks off a succession of memories 
which uncovers the pattern of past 
events. An ordinary life, it seems 
10 have been, with only rare ni- 
si ants of moral uneuse. At her wed- 
ding, Cor example : “ 1 was— I was 
not myself". Her attachment to her 
first baby is obsessive, to be sure, 
but ibis is a usual failing in young 
wives. Running a house, keeping 
things going— these are universal 
obligations, undertaken, as a m e, 
without obtrusive damage Lo the 
psycho. ' Husband, children—"I 
svveur I loved them nil ”, says Abra. 

“ And then I left.” There is no 
easy explanation. 

Joan Carfnot has resisted the im- 
pulse to turn all the small disas- 
ters, the wrongs and burdens and 
resentments of home life, into a 
comedy of bad manners or forgiv- 
able errors. To document recovery 
of spirits, to indicate the resources 
available to wordly and^ ironic 
wives, is the business of many 
e levev and entertaining novelists. 
Joan Barf oot’s purpose is more 
serious and radical ; she is quest- 
ioning-assumptions about sanity und 
“ proper 11 behaviour. Thera is, in- 
deed, only one moment of humour 
in Lhe book, mid it occurs towards 
i he end when Abra succumbs in u 
sudden, brief panic, envisaging the 
effect of h«r appearance upon an 


outsider. "My God I must put my- 
self together, straighten my hair, 
put on new clothes, I can t let 
pvuplc see me this way , she 
thinks. It's a temporary reversal. 
Mirrors and clocks— those symbolic 
objects— have long been excluded 
from the premises. She has con- 
tracted her wants, with a vengeance. 

The problem involved in creat- 
ing sympathy for an absconding 
mother (a figure in romantic fic- 
tion no less common than the 
foundling ; and a character demand- 
ing set ions treatment since tile ciooi 
of the doll’s house -was closed be- 
hind Nora) lias always been the 
children. They me a responsibility 
not lo be relinquished lightly. Not 
that Abra does uuy thing lightly— 
neither frivolity nor callousness is 
a part of her nature. It is just that 
ilic L-iiiirinli.v of her acinMi never 
seems lo strike her. I he children 
suffer, yes, and that, is to be re- 
gretted, but it is happening some- 
how on another plane, distant as an 
atrocity reported, on television. I 
am ‘ guilty- •, ’ Abrn states; but we 
feel this is lass a plea for, under- 
' standing 'than : an assertion ol 
autonomy. For the seme reason she 
will not admit that her husband is 
implicated in her departure ; and 
perhaps as a consequence, he re- 
mains an ill-defined figure. 

It is Abra's story, and this is tlie 
way she chooses to tell it. Yes, 
of course I made him up", she says 
about her husband. “ - - - I deliber- 
ately made him into nothing. It is 
a basic psychological trick, and also 
— cleveilv— part of the narrative 
design. Wo paint of view but Abras 
can carry weight. The book re- 
quires a* moral centre, of course, to 
balance conventional feelings attach- 
ing to the imago oE the negligent 
mother, and it has one: in place of 
the old morality of social duties and 
sacrifice is a new morality, funda- 
mentally opposed to posturing and 
l-olc-p laying. This is a gain in 
feminist terms. Abra s retreat 
signifies a private advance. It is an 
advance in the wider sense, too, 
representing progress, time for re- 
assessment and revaluation ; but 
Ginning Ground is above , all a 
novel about personal integrity. 


Criminal proceedings 

. n. I ... . DUn 


By T. J. Binyon 


ANTHONY . OLIVER i 
The Pew Group 
186pp. Heinemanu 
434 54391 S 


£5.95. 


Adventures of a Staffordshire pot* 
SJJ p“w Group-^onfe Of otily twenty 
in existenco— -from its appearance 
on a htina-and-Buy, Stpll in an East 
Anglian village to Lta apotheosis in 
a Loudon solerooilt. Pleasant, if at 


Summer Palace oE Bhopore: one 
becomes a victim, the others sus- 
pects ; a detective-— District Super- 
intendent nf Police Howard, a figure 
reminiscent of Kipling's Strickland 
— is called in to unraval the 
mystery. The presence of Agatha 
Christie (a name invoked by several 
of the characters) broods over the 
book, which cries put to be put on 
celluloid, hi as luscious a produc- 
tion as that of her Death on the 
Nile.. ■ 


ARTHUR MALlty G ; , . 
The Koberg Link 

a Loudon saleroom, rraunu, u « _ RnlUnes £4.95 

tiinea overly facetious romp, with “ 

crShe coming a bad third to eccen- 0 575 0279 0 8 _ 

trie characters and country atmo ~ 

sphere. 


ROBERT BARNARD : 

Death in a Cold Climate 
196pp. Collins £4.75 
0 00 231085 6 

Body of a young Englishman is dis- 
covered buried ii) the snow outside 
Trqnisa iri northern Norway; 
Inspector Fergamo, solid but per- 
ceptive, gradually chips the ice 
away. A thinner, rather looser 
plot than usual from Robert 
Barnard, made up for by a care- 
fully detailed and pleasing delta ea- 
tiou of life in Troinsfl academic and 
bourgeois circles. 


MARTIN MAYER : 
Trigger Points . 

266pp. Gollaiutt £4.95 
0 5/5 02777 0 ’ 


JACK WINCHESTER : 

The Solitary Jldaii 
186pp. Harnlsh Hamilton 
0 241 10351 7 


Brbck Potter, of the , New /York 
brokerage firm of Price, Potter' and 
PetaCque, again gets Involved in 
some unnldWant- shenanigans cul- 
minating lit murder; this time while 
innoceutly investigating: the passj- 
bility that the long-established, old- Viennose Jew Hugo Hartman is bout 
fashioned Koberg Chemical might an American and a Russian ageAti 
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AROUND 
THE WORLD 
FOR 30p 


In almost any country 
you care to mention, 

The Times Literary 
Supplement finds a place 
in senior common room, 
on writing desk, in a 
briefcase. For academic 
and layman alike, the 
TLS provides voyages of 
discovery, into every 
conceivable subject. 

Some of the finest talents 
write regularly for the 
Literdry Supplement, and 
almost half a million 


TLS APRIL IB 1380: 451 
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Assistant Librarian 

Oil Industry 


London 


If you are aged 24+ with previous experience of 
library work and ideally, but not essentially, possessing 
.a Cily & Guilds Library Assistant's Certificate, we have 
an excellent opportunity for you, We're Marathon Oil 
UK., Ltd., a leading company in the field of oil and gas 
exploration and it is Important to the efficient operation 
of our activities that our library is kepi up-to-date and 
well informed. 

\bu will be responsible to the Librarian for preparing 
and circulating daily news reviews, making certain that 
periodicals are recorded and distributed, assisting 
users of the library with material and information and 
various other duties including cataloguing, 
indexing, etc. 

Typing skills are essential and if you have had some 
secretarial or receptionist training, so much the belter. 
Previous experience in a technical library would be 


helpful, especially if this was gained in the oil, or 
related, industry. 

In return we offer an attractive salary and a benefits 
package which Includes 4 weeks' holiday, lunette >. . 
allowance, a season ticket loan scheme and non- 
contributory pension and life assurance. scheme. 
Working conditions are 
excellent In our modern 
offices closetoBaker Sheet 1 

Underground Station. 

Please write with 
full career details 
including salary 
required, or 'phone 
for an application 
form to: 






HEAD OF 

INFORMATION 

SERVICES 

BAC1E, a national training 
organisation, seeks an ex- 
perienced information offi- 
cer to head Its information 
and library services. 
Applicants ' should have 

managerial Experience, pre- 
ferably tvith come know- 
JMjge of education and 
mining. The successful can- 
didate vdU lead a small 
teem in developing existing 
services and in implement- 
log new ideas. a flair for 
writing is essential. 

rising to 
15,095, Subject to annual 
review. 

Applications in confidence 
io the Director, British 
£SW“ 1 l>r Commercial 
Md Industrie! Education, 16 
pI* .Crwent, Regent's 
Park, London WIN 4AP. 


tltrnugU a waist-high stack of com- 
puter print-out, and a complicated 
plot’ to the final answer. Neatly 
cons! in c ted. with- »: solid - urban 
background (but some slip-ups on 


The Spy's Wife 
19 6pp. Collins £5,25: 
0 Oil 22L9$4 0, v , . 


background (but some slip-ups on i.< «■■■■■■<■■ ' — -‘r— r*-' 

the rural scene: what makes Mr i n bis latest tioval. Reginald 'Hill liosX MARTIN RUSSELL : 

Moyer Ihtakyoytion’l need jpuscles j, ac j L | IC brilliant idea o£ beginning. Death Fuse *. 

■ for titling?) \ : - where uidsi spy' *iorle> end: the , jgfiin. t5liifis J f4.75. 

-I . . 1 . ■ -OQO^BWM 8, !. v ... 


it; it. Y, kratinG i 

' • - ■ | ^ 
•The Murder of the Maharajah- 

290 iC.olliiih £5.95. 

0 (111 231656 0 


pans with sam Keatley's 
f light,; behind; the Iron Cur- , 




I. lka. .tho 

II. R.F 


Inspector XUiotu 
Keating’s, latest book is . :-muy 


..which she too., nnus necseit -uu- 

willingly iiivnlvoql .with fho.Ertilgos . jn LondOiV Chief T^pettor. HtrfW-.l 
stpiies, of iJi« world of espionage. The book CiiUen hud : Lhlie real' of t&p Bomb 


ti world or espionuge. me ooox.. ciillen' ^ and > 

r , „ . ^ be loss obvWiwly exciting than":' Squad; are ! 

s Jt' hi • India: Not, however, 1 - tho • th? normal- a to thriller, but it itf far ; rhqt.' there' f 
model’ll fiidiit ot GU'ute, init tlie : move idtercstms In ;jTuoian terms : fol;. tHE i ' flrl... B o, 

India 6f 1930. The period h that of Molly’s gradual ..discovery- of her-- Xpnilinftdqr wUcp Work ., move? 
eh, classical detective story, and the self is dime in Sure and. convincing slowly -towards • 

- *(•« ait#} ic ink nti.mwf rt rnrk* . i*r»arif>i' k au ,1 


Ut, UILUU?i. MUS 

India 6 f 1930. The pdriod h that of . moiiys 

story, and the sell is dime m Sure and convincing slowly -towards • a ; MMUPtii . tha 
lows the con- fashion, and is Met. against 0 rAck-. readeris quite llkels^fO^get tha^' 
wiuibiis af thif' gehre, A small solid bfckciaurtd of. .Northern ltfc v . first; SnHd. unpreienftotiS .and iah-^ 



UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST AN8LIA 
Norwich 

AppllcuUDns arc Invited for Ote 

- -CHAIR IN . 
AMERICAN STUDIES 

in Iho Sri 
Amorlcon 8 
reuramont .. . . 

BUcfnnio y' Mr^Ippbl Ml im enT will 

. JUBAr*™ nAWfffl! 

15.638 i under review, Dl»* 
SS beneflts and Will be lcnablc 
..ml Oct a bar JPBl.or aa soon 

K poulblo Ihereafter. Candidates 
ould be quaUfled to teach .and 

- - - ejvh in Amoricen 

porlod or field In 


Kr 

Amarici — 

vent lor this po, 


Aug pori._ . 

American Hiato^ woul 




role- 

oiUyT 


Appltcatlona (one . copy onlan 
glWng mo nunu dr Uireo per- 
sans to whom Poforencp mar be 
made. Sioufd be lodged with the 
Registrar- and Bocroiary. Univer- 
sity of Bast Anglia. Noiwlth 
NR 4 7TJ ftolephono 0603 BA161 
oxl aaiai. Iran , whom further 

xa vjumat s 

- - — .lion aro lasued. 

referees yon are 
tod lo give 

.... _/ Ihoao who 

cu bnmotHaioiy. bo appreoctiBd. 


LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT/ 

TYPIST 


wSSJjSH 1 ■ profoaBlonal 
' BtSJill®? ? . P* It* busy 

Tics tsl nd ■"•wnration sen-, 

fihrtlte.*® • VBrl,d Bnd 

Involving general' 

ga; vssp is* 

'now9rtS? lon . bu * n0 P rB ' 

""P^lanDe 
tiBOn®}**/ 8 ■ Baler y up to 

m sts 

WMon tlcKei 
• .PvTOon aolreme. 

oSPRSU -to' Ml « 

1<3MV ^ at 
PBOe ‘ 
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ihamperea^ by* ; tne . fact- 
v seems > to be no. motive 
' crimes, biir . dogged and 

rto 1 .-onUrft . . mfivp? 


advertise all 

js.rpuR 

oliday.vaCancies 

FORI9S0 

IN THE 


■ .li . • 

....... . 

. .. JWrty. mix :t <• • 


Me of 
Wight 
County 
Library 


Dlrealor ol Cultural Servlceei 
U J..MIletretl, ; B.A. ...F.UA.'; 

Deputy County 
Schools* and 
Children's Librarian. 

Salary: APS £5,973-26,381. 

Applications ere Invited .frofti, 
Obsf let* 


jvleted Llbraflena. preferably 
jjjltti -pxperJenoB In |ho Ij 1 ‘ -* 


IduoaTion ip lh|i abbvp'p r -i 
Tbs laid of Wight Sohooia’ apd v 
Children's Service dlfwa d 
Unique opportunity to develop 
Ilf aspects of work wilh young- 
people In an aulborlty . .which 


afeves 47 prbnmy. 16 middle, G 
high end 2..apatia> ^ohooli 


and 


.11 branch- llbrarfee.: 

Tha "ButoeafFui ’. applicant will 
pracllse llbrsry management at 
a senior level Bnd make a con- 
tribution ' to overall policy In 
80 Mol a' . and oWldren'a work. 
Appllcdlon (orma and |ob Daa- 
arlptlon Crcm. lhe ' Oounly P«- 
.ecnnal OiMcah< ■ Wunly ' Hall, 


'Nowbbfl,. Isla-oLWdW; . 
Closing Dale; I.Mqy 1980. 


Dublin Corporation 


librarians 


Dublin Corporation has vacancies for 
professionally qualified librarians. 

Professional staff ere assured adequate scope 
for exercising their skill in fields such as 
branoh and special llbrarfanshlp, the 
establishment of new iarvlos points, 
centralised book ordering, cataloguing 
processss and periodicals oontrol. 

Applicants must hold a University Diploma 
In Library Training OR the Fellowship 
Diploma of the Library Association of Ireland 
OR an equivalent qualification. 

SALARY SCALE: 

£6,875 - £0,122 - £0,343 - £0,503 - 
£0,786 - £7,009 - £7,229 - £7,314 
per annum. 

The Corporation will not ba responsible for 
any expenses a candidate may Incur in 
attending for interview. 

For application form and full particulars 
apply to: 

Personnel Department, 68 AUngier Street, 
Dublin 2. 

Latest date for receipt of completed 
application forms: 

Friday, 9th May, 1080.; . . 


ilea 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


-Salary’ ''Scale, E6,Hl-£o,280 (inelualw of London Welghllna).' 
Applications ere fnvlisd from Chartered Llbrarfoni f« the fallowing 
Librarian III giade posts : 

1^-B aeon's OE- School, Delalord Road, London, 8.E.16. . 
2*— Cardinal Pole RC 'School, Kenworthy Road. London, 
E.9.-< • ■: . 

3 .— William Ellis School, Hlghgale Road, London, N.W.5. 

A Dpi) cal I on lorths lor all posla and further detail* available iron • 
the EduoaMon^Hioer, EO/Ealab. IB, Room .387, The Coumy .Hell, 

pfeaacM enoloae a ‘stamped nddreased loolao'ap .epvalopA lot r«pb- . . . 

M ated application l«m» to be reluifwp .not later than Friday, 
■y.-lflOQ. ' 1 . 


JAPANESE Linguist 
at the British Library 

Our Lending Division, in West Yorkshire, needs a 
Japanese language specialist to provide support in 
the day to day operations of the Oriental Section 
and to the Division as a whole. You should have a 
degree or equivalent qualification; degree level 
competence in Japanese is essential. Experience or 
qualifications in librarianship would be useful. 

The salary will be on a scale of £3,591 — £5.486 
(under review). 

For further details and an application 
form please phone Paul Burden on 
01-636 1544 ext 52a Application 
forms must be returned by 7 May 


POLYTECHNIC OF 
THE SOUTH BANK 

Borough Rond, London, SE1 OAA 

Head of 

Library Services 

( Readvertisement) 

Applications are invile'd for this new post, which has 
recently been upgraded. 

Salary as for Head of Department (Grade V) (Burn- 
ham FE Report). 

£1 1,076-Ell ,862 (subject to further review from let 

April, 1980). 

Further particulars end application* forms horn s~— 
The Stalling Office, 

Polytechnic ol lhe South Bank 
Borough Road, London, SE1 qAA. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS 
LIBRARY . 

Research Division 


Permanent post of 

' Higher’, Li^i* ary Executive 

Id the Statistical Section! which provides statistical infornin- 
tion for MPs. Varied duties include maintaining the 
Library's statistical collection. Working WiUr ' computer 
■ indexing unit and some enquiry work for Members, 
Preferred ago 25-36. Library qualifications required. Experi- 
ence in a specialist Library or In the statistics or economics 
field, or a European language,- or « degree would - be- ail 
■advantage. 

Salary (including London Weighting) £6,430 p.i.‘ riding to 
£8,030 p.a. .... , , . 

Non- contributory pension. 

For further details and an application form apply lo 
Establishments Office, llouso of Commons, London SW1A 

OAA. Tel. 219 3693. - - , 

Closing date for return. of application forpis 1st May. 


EALING COLLEGE OF 

. Higher education 

.., u ®m v ; ' 

'AnnUcanla mipt havo a minimum 
<2, nva yrara’ , prpQrwaTvg 
once, prerembly in ■ public lib- 
3m. Involvement , m ffeniputor- 
Iwd, aervlcca oMonthUf AUdluonnl 

l felnrsV in.' jSpj&ip- to KB. 2 B 8 ; 

fciil uelve ofLondon 


annum. 
Inn. 

. VUMher deliilla_ and : »nplica1ion 
form (nrn\ lh« Chlrf AumJniatrn- 

P*- TToad, ' IflUdon^WST- 3RF< 
3ng dal^.ietM May, Ipj ^ 



HEREFORD AND " 
WORCESTER 

county. council. , 

UB RABIES DgPABiMENT . 

, ASWOTANT US RADIAN 
K1DDE71M1N8TBR UDRARV 

!8 I are . bivllad trim 1 
RIANS, for Uia 
T/UJT UBKAR1AN 
Nf library. . CHar- . 



caida who hg\-u. p«wtd the rinnl ; 
axiufitnirtlon of «ia Library AmxIo. 
tlon or it* eqtnyblanl. Setary on v 
Librarian s'- Spqaa] Seals' to The 
maximum. ' 'I ■ ■ i 

FOrUior idcJalla 1 and. npoUralion, 

ciacum data. apd 'May, iouo. 






; : cm OF WAKEFIELD METROPOLITAN DISTRICT COWCIL > 

EbUCAl'lON DEFT. 

hIemswortH library • ■ ' ; ■ 1 • 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN IHemsworth/Kinsley/Havercrofl) 

Librarians Scale £3, 6B7-£4, 533 (Rqr applicable) .! ; . ■ ' t - 

Applicant^ should be Chartered LibraHana but .-applications- . 
■wSr be considered' from .Librarians who have , com^Sted 
"professional examinations but are not yet Cltartqted. 

Requests for application , forms (accompqiUbd , by an s,a,e. ) . 
• should be addressed, to tiie Chief Executive (Personnel . 

■ Skti6n),-Tpwb Half, Wakefied, to p? returned by AprIJ 30, 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Appointment of Yorkshire Arts Fellow 
in Creative Writing 1980/81 


ll)an bceomina involved |o 


ApplitilioM arc Invited ■ from practising writers . for the above port 
lifch will be Idnhbjk at .the Hudifcrsleld' Prfytecluilc, tnftlally ,r lci* 

Uc nnoctaled with Ui» i Pejtfttl 
iged to puraiM"hIa (ficr) OTfl worh 
enni ,raibcr ..... 

, ibauglv 

informal . . ... 

A 'salary of tv to £6,000 ' ia offered. Ctageij 
-Hon). Tbs Closing data' for duplication* la. 

Further detalla .0! ■ anpltcstion . procedure — 

too, ,'rert^re^Aua J^pctalion,, Olydo. HfW, .(Jlj'dpgjjlc, 


dm of CngUsb Studin 
* on campus ■ chnina 
* ribnl leafhins, 
portuiiUy fee, 
Siudahlv 


l p nmklp&lfld that there will te implc 

■and producitfa wflta' bolh -«tft ■ 

of up to £0,000 ia offered, (toscljier WHh - free neemumoda 
- dlosipg data for dpplicailons Ta .9lU May 1980. 

llcaiion . pracodura Iraqi Mithael .Danapn, 


umsuiou, ■ iw 
Hradford BUS ; 
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